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Tums book is written in unmitigated slipshod. Much of it is 
in the slovenly style of indifferent conversation, interspersed 
with emphatic announcements of common-place sentiments, 
and all sublimated by a free use of Heathen tythology. Thus, 
San Francisco has sprung up, after its repeated conflagrations, 
“Phoenix like, from its own ashes;” “and every time it has 
been hurled to the ground, like the fabled Antaeus, it has gath- 
ered fresh strength and developed new resources.” “In no place 
on earth does education—that grand Palladium of our liber- 
ties—that firm basis on which our republic reposes—find a 
warmer advocacy or a better support than there.” “The heav- 
ge. a of temples peng § to hen worshi * jar * Most 

gh, everywhere springing up as % magic, afford sufficient 

roof,” &c. ; our cance | pA guess of what it affords proof. 

e style of the whole book is ed up with the cast off. 
garments of the writer’s school-boy days, and made to swell 
with the pompous inanities of Fourth-of-July speeches. We 
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quote again. “ Although Popery has filled prisons with mis- 
erable victims, shaken the foundations of the mightiest monar- 
chies, and left its bloody foot-prints on the lap of almost ever 

nation on earth, they (!) have done what every separate ecclesi- 
astical body wouid do, if the terrible preéminence in power 
that could insure success were once achieved.” The somewhat 
questionable assertion that all ecclesiastical bodies would be as 
tyrannical as popery, if they had the power, is supported by the 
following profound maxim—* power intoxicates, and, whether 
it becomes invested in the oe of any particular body of men 
or of a single man,—¢¢ is always dangerous.” We are told that 
in the lanes and streets of Honolulu “the pedestrian stands a 
noble chance to break his precipitate neck by stumbling,” &e. 
On one occasion the author wishes that his horse a “ ex- 
pire.” The eloquence of the Hawaiians is said “to subserve 
no rules other than the deepest sympathies acted upon, or the 
strongest passions awakened to deeds of love and vengeance.” 
“What has become of the vast multitudes that once lived 
and progressed (!) in this region?” we scarce need add that 
“echo answers, ‘where’?” We add asentence or two more. 
“The ‘stars and stripes’-—magic emblems of freedom—floated 
in the breeze over our heads. I shall never forget my emotions 
as I looked up at that e@gis(?) which Washington had flun 

over our republic—after several years of struggles for satel 
liberty.” The author saw a great many things which he in- 
forms us he shall never forget, but we cannot enumerate them. 

But we have a much graver charge to bring against our 
author ;—the charge of seth description and of vile and dis- 
gusting allusion. 

In describing scenes of impurity and licence, a writer not 
unfrequently describes at the same time his own tastes and in- 
clinations ; he expresses his own character in the disclosures he 
makes of what most interested him in his travels. This has 
been preéminently the case in many recent works of travel in 
the islands of the Pacific, and among barbarous people else- 
where. Disgusting practices, exposures of the person, and 
open exhibitions of whatever is debasing and loathsome, are de- 
scribed in a style which shows how attractive these rom 3 are to ° 
the heart of the writer, and how congenial with his habitual 
thoughts and dispositions. Shame and modesty prevail just as 
true civilization advances, and we need no other proof that the 
wanderer among the barbarous races of the earth has left the 
decencies of civilization, only because he is himself at heart a 
barbarian, than this sympathy with the habits and customs of 
barbarous life. As for our author, he seems to have grown callous 
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toshame. Things which fill every well regulated mind with 
disgust, he describes with an unconsciousness of impropriety as 
if he had lost all the sensibilities of a Christian education, and 
forgotten all the decent proprieties of a Christian home, in the 
familiarities of savage debasement. Thus, he coolly and with- 
out a blush informs his readers that he was present, in the dis- 
trict of Wai-a-la-la, at the native dance of the Hula, Hula, in 
which men and women appear naked; and, after describin 
what he saw, adds, that thas was not the last scene of the hind 
he was present at. Doubtless, there are places in most large 
cities of Christendom where conduct as vile may be seen, but 
what pure minded person wishes to see it, or having seen, if that 
were possible, would describe it. But with our author, this 
and kindred topics are favorite themes, and with that unfailing 
characteristic of a vul mind, he enlivens them with what 
he doubtless coneidenel wig allusions to the decalogue and 
our first parents. And, yet, there are many things in the vol- 
ume which raise a doubt-whether the writer is in all respects 
what these portions of his work would show him to be. We 
know nothing of him and therefore do not judge the individual, 
but we do say that if he had wished to commend his book to 
the vile and evil minded, if he had sought to gratify the liber- 
tine and to pander to the lowest passions of the debased, he 
would have written many just such things, and in just ‘such 
style, as we find in this Sealy Indeed, we are sure that no 
wise father, knowing its contents, would permit the volume 
to be read in his family. 

The book is anonymous, and we write without any knowl- 
edge of the author. We have just expressed our doubts as to 
his character, whether he is only what he writes himself down 
—a pander to the licentious, and an associate of the libertine. 
Just so, we are at a loss to know his real position towards the 
missionaries of the islands. He professes great impartiality be- 
tween them and their assailants. On the whole, we think he 
must be considered as a reluctant witness, testifying in their fa- 
vor because he could not deny the facts which met him. As 
such, we shall employ his testimony, and it will be found to be 
of value. We shall follow him to the several stations and 
make pretty extensive quotations from his remarks. 

There are five regular churches in Honolulu. They comprise 
the First and Second Native Church; the Bethel for seamen ; 
the Foreign Church; and the edifice used for Catholic worship. 
The author describes a Sunday there. “Honolulu recognizes 
the quietest Sabbath on the face of the whole earth, and this 
repose is secured by the enforcement of a just and righteous 
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law. Let us enter the First Native Church of which mention 
has already been made. There are nearly three thousand na- 
tives waiting to hear from the lips of their religious teacher. 
A hymn is sung. The divine benediction is sought. A pre- 
cept of Holy Writ is expounded. What a profound decorum 
reigns among that well dressed audience! With what marked 
respect they retire, after dismissal, to their homes!” We quote 
his remarks on the public schools. “In no nation on earth is 
the cause of public instruction more widely diffused, or more 
sacredly honored and guarded. It is excedingly difficult to 
find a child ten years of age who cannot read his Bible and 
other school books fluently. Probably every native child at 
the age of ten or twelve can read and write well, and is pretty 
well versed in the rudiments of scholastic science.” 

We introduce here a sketch of the Mission-station at Kane- 
ohe, together with the author’s reflections :— 


“Kaneohe (from ‘ kane,’ male, and ‘ohe,’ bamboo) is a small and scattered 
village, and contains a branch of the American Protestant Mission. It is about 
three miles from the foot of the Pali, and commands a fine view of the sur- 
rounding plains and adjacent mountains, The mission in this place was estab- 
lished in 1834. The chapel is a very neat structure, 95 by 50 feet. The walls 
are solidly built of black lava, united with cement made out of the coral pro- 
cured from the reefs on the neighboring shore, and burned into lime. Nearly 
all of this fgbric is native workmanship, and it would be a credit to good 
mechanics in many older countries. The Hawaiians soon became adepts in the 
mechanic arts; and it may be owing to the fact that their faculties are more 
imitative than creative, for they will copy almost anything they see the white 
man do. 

“The impressions produced on my own mind, while staying at Kaneohe, 
were highly favorable to the Christianity professed by the natives. External 
action is not always a criterion of internal character. The act may be balanced 
in the scales of reason and justice, while the motive which prompted it may 
remain as unfathomable, to the eye of a mortal, as eternity itself. It was not 
for me, therefore, to decide that the motives of the Christianized natives at 
Kaneohe were or were not rightly founded. But their deportment was unex- 
ceptionable ; their close attention to the teachings of the missionary highly 
commendable ; and it appeared yet more so when I remembered that, not many 
years ago, these very plains, occupied by the fathers of the present generation, 
reichoed the shouts of warriors mingling in barbaric warfare. The punctuality 
with which these people attend to their Christian duties is remarkable. On the 
Sabbath, at sunrise, they always meet for prayer and mutual instruction. Nor 
does this early hour of devotion afford them any design to stay away from the 
more public and subsequent duties of the day. Hundreds of well-dressed 
natives—men, women, and children—many of whom come six or seven miles, 
may be seen thronging the chapel to listen to their teacher. 

“When we speak of Christianized natives, or of Hawaii being a Christian 
nation, it must Ve regarded in the same light as though we were speaking of 
the United States as being a Christian nation, and in no other sense of 
the expression. In the former nation, as in the latter, there is much nominal 
Christianity, much to condemn, much to approve; for humanity, from the cradle 
to the grave, is a singular combination of good and evil. There is not a more 
difficult task to which a philanthropist can apply himself, than to instil pure 
morals into the heart of a South Sea Islander. The chief cause for wonder, 
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then, is not that the Hawaiians are not all Christians from a thorough transfor- 
mation of character, but that so many Christians are found among them. 
There is that in native character which can rarely, if ever, be yore effaced : 
it is the deadly upas of corrupt morals, inherited, through their forefathers, from 
many generations past. To purge away this natural and deeply-rooted corrup- 
tion, and implant within them a sensitive conscience—a conscience alive to the 
discharge of ve moral obligation—is as difficult as an attempt to blot out 
the spots of the leopard, or to wash the dusky hue from off the skin of the 
Ethiopian. But this change of character has been effected, and it will be 
effected again. The remark may be repeated, that, among the Hawaiians, the 
greatest wonder is that so many of them are Christians. It is a well-understood 
truth, that 


‘A thousand years scarce serve to form a state: 
An hour may lay it in the dust.’ 


England has been more than thirteen hundred years in attaining her present 
eminence among the nations of the earth. Centuries had swept over the 
‘Seven-hilled City’ before the glory of the Augustan age shed its rays on Rome. 
History tells us of states and nations that struggled, for hundred of years, amid 
a sort of semi-civilization, and then went out like the dying flame of a midnight 
taper. When it is remembered that thirty-five years (!) have not yet fled since 
efforts were commenced to civilize and Christianize the Hawaiians, who, for 
centuries past, had, as a race, been buried in the blackest midnight of debase- 
ment that has ever afflicted a portion of our race, may it be expected that so 
short a period is adequate to efface the last vestiges of mental and moral disease? 
No, verily! And that man, or class of men, who can mistake a point so vital 
as this, have not learned the alphabet of human nature. 

“I have already spoken of native Christians at Kaneohe. That is a quaint 
old saying which assures us we may judge of a tree by the fruit it produces. 
On the same philosophical principle we may form our opinionsof men. It was 
on this ground that I formed an estimate of native character at this mission 
station. At sunrise—in fact, from early morning twilight, the members of that 
Church convened on the Monday in their dual It was their ‘monthly con- 
cert for Missions.’ There is something in the prayer of a Hawaiian Christian 
that finds its way into the heart of a listener. The solemn tones of the invo- 
eation, ‘E Iznovan!’ (O Jehovah!) spoken only as a Hawaiian can speak it 
when he addresses his God, and equaling, if not surpassing, the ‘ Artan 
acuBar!’ of the Mussulman, is exceedingly impressive. I could hardly realize 
the fact that there was a time when the Christians of far off-lands were praying 
for this people, and sending the men and means to evangelize them, and that 
now this branch of the Hawaiian mission was doing a similar thing for other 
islands in the Pacific. But so it was. 

“Injustice to my theme, I am constrained to say I was astonished at the un- 
pretending dwelling of the missionary, and his unostentatious mode of living. 
On my way to the group, and in accordance with the spirit of previous report, 
I was expecting to find the missionaries living in the most ‘luxurious houses,’ 
that were ‘filled with native slaves,’ where one might ‘ witness the idle luxury 
of their lives.” On my arrival at the islands, I found that these charges were 
only phantoms of the imagination. The dwelling of the missionary at Kaneo- 
he—Rev. B. W. Parker—was as plain as any farm-house in New England, both 
in its internal and external condition. The servant he employed he fed and 
ng monthly wages to; and, at that, he was a member of his own Church! 

is fare was plain, but neat and substantial; and, to procure much of it, he 
had to toil with his own hands in cultivating the soil. And this was honora- 
ble; for that splendid scholar and gentlemanly Christian, the Apostle Paul, 
frequently served at the occupation of making tents. I found Mr. Parker one 
of those men whom a person cannot help esteeming and loving—a plain, hon- 
est, affable, Christian gentleman. And when I left him, I could not help se- 
cretly wishing him, and all his, a sincere ‘ God-speed!’ "—pp. 110-113. 
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We omit his remarks upon the stations at Ewa and Wailua, 
which are equally favorable. We pass to the station at Hanalei. 


“The Mission Station at Hanalei, located between the mouths of the Hana- 
lei and Waioli (singing water) Rivers, is one of the most picturesque on the 
group. I found the mission buildings in good condition, commodious and neat. 
A rather novel mode of sermonizing took place on the Sabbath during my stay. 
The native clergyman publicly questioned the audience in relation to the ser- 
mon, and their answers were publicly and promptly returned. I understood 
the object to be to obtain their undivided attention, and produce a more lasting 
impression on their minds. 

“Connected with this station is a manual-labor school. The number of schol- 
ars was sixty. They were all native boys, selected from different parts of the 
island ; tuey board with their parents or friends, and labor for their own support 
in part. ere are two native assistants in the school, and instruction is im- 
parted generally in the native language ; one class is taught English to some 
extent. The object of the school is to prepare scholars for the seminary, and 
also for teaching in the common schools. 

“The branches taught were reading, writing, composition, elements of natural 
ena J geography, arithmetic, geometry, algebra, sacred geography, Church 

istory, moral science, and natural theology. 

“In these branches the pupils had made a surprising proficiency.”—p. 209. 


We give another sketch :— 


“ As a miséion station, Waimea is extremely uninviting. There is no special 
incentive to any man to go there and reside as a missionary, and a life-devo- 
tion to a people living in such a region as that is the strongest evidence that a 
man is actuated solely by the purest motives for the furtherance of moral good. 
The scenery is of a bleak and changeless character; the climate is warm, dry, 
and choking. The eye rests on no splendid groves and foliage-clad hills, as it 
does at nearly every other station on the group. A comparative desolation 
frowns back the tourist’s gaze. The only feature of physical beauty is the river 
and a portion of the valley through which it flows. 

“I spent one Sunday at Waimea. It was one of such a nature as I can never 
forget, nor can I repel the desire to attempt a partial description of it. On going 
to the native Church, I found the audience nearly all assembled. A solemn si- 
lence and deccrum pervaded that audience and the entire scene. The building 
in which services were conducted had formerly been occupied as a private 
dwelling-house. It was now in astate of rapid decay; the grass was nearly 
all torn off the outsides, and the roof was about tumbling in. Through the 
wide apertures caused by the lost thatch from the side facing the south, an 
extensive view of the ocean could be obtained, and its foaming surges could be 
seen at a few yards distance. The missionary commenced the services of the 
day with a brief invocation. A hymn was sung, in which all the congregation 
appeared to unite. As their song of praise ascended on high, the everlasting 
hymn of the ocean mingled with it, and produced such an effect on my own 
entire being as I had never before felt. The text was announced. It spoke of 
eternal life and eternal death. Every auditor hung with an intense attention 
on the words of the missionary. A daguerreotype of that audience, as it then 
—— would be invaluable to a physiognomist. There was every variety 
of countenance. There werethe young, just starting out upon life’s great race, 
but gay and cheerful. There were others who could look down from the sum- 
mit of life’s meridian, with either shore of life’s ocean in view. There sat the 
far advanced in age, their gray locks sprinkled thinly over their deep-furrow- 
ed foreheads, and their limbs Sontag many a scar from engagements under the 
standards of Kamenuamena I. In front of the pulpit sat the old ex-queen Kapv- 
ug, absorbed in what she heard. And, as that dusky audience sat there, with 
the most profound attention to the words of their teacher, the ever-glorious 
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sun gilded the sky, and land, and ocean with his matchless light; and there 
was a continuation of that same ocean anthem, solemn, grand, impressive, as 
though it felt the impress of its Maker’s footsteps, and had opened its many 
lips to proclaim his presence. 

“ At the close of that sacred day, when I sought the repose of my pillow, I 
was wakeful from the most vivid feelings. It was not because that Hawaiian 
congregation had wielded such a moral influence over me that I had become a 
proselyte—not that they were more moral than the people in any other part of 
the group ; but that sea-side dilapidated house of worship, the solemn attention 
of that varied audience, and that same sublime ocean anthem rolled before me 
in quiet succession. Then came the grand and apes truth: ‘Jehovah 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands!’ and yet 1 felt His presence that 
day, in that old house of worship, and in that hymn of the restless waves. 
Then came the stern conviction that, whatever may be said of the hypocrisy of 
native Christians, they were not all insincere whom I had seen that day—no, 
not all! And, as { continued to reflect on these themes, I could not help wish- 
ing that I myself was a better man. 

“On few topics connected with the islands has more been said and written 
than on missionary labor. It is an incontrovertible truth, that it is not all a 
farce! The best mode of testing the truth of this position is for a man to lay 
aside every preconceived opinion, and quietly traverse the hills, mountains, 
plains, and valleys, where missionary labor has been performed, and then form 
an estimate of things as he finds them! He must then compare the present with 
the past of thirty years ago, with just the same sense of responsibility as 
though things of the mightiest moment awaited his decisions ; and, unless I 
am entirely mistaken in what constitutes an honest conscience, his conclusion 
wiil be, that such men as the missionary at Waimea have done much good. It 
is a self-evident fact, that, to a certain extent, the Hawaiians are morally and 
physically happier now than they were before the introduction of Christianity. 

“There is a great proneness to fling around missicnary enterprise a few touch- 
es of romance and poetry, and this is usually done when a ship is about leav- 
ing her moorings, to convey a band of missionaries to a distant region of the 
globe. There is a good deal of poetry in those throbbing bosoms, and dewy 
eyes, and warm grasps of the hand, as the ship leaves her wharf to proceed on 
her way—leaving woods and mountains, literary institutions, friends and fire- 
sides, far behind, until they seem to have sunk beneath the wave that reflects 
the pale and trembling twilight. All this, however, is perfectly natural, and 
ought not to call forth the least surprise from a mere looker-on. 

“ But the pee which invests such scenes is of an abstract character, and 
more properly belongs to the Churches at home than the stations of the right 
kind of men abroad. I have seen that in the work of some missionaries on the 
Sandwich group and elsewhere, which has convinced me that the life of a thor- 
ough philanthropic Christian teacher is a stern reality. I found a new church 
in — of erection at Waimea. For five long years it had been in progress, 
and the missionary has a panied the natives to the mountains, fifteen miles 
distant, to hew wood, and to the Ter, several miles over the plains to the 
westward, to procure stone. That building was nearly comple when I saw , 
it, and when finished it wonld be a credit vo any town in the United States. 

“This fabric was only a portion of that missionary’s labor; but it will be his 
monument when the hands that have reared it have gone back to their primi- 
tive dust, and the mind that designed it has gone to expand in a clime where 
there are no evening shadows. hen human destiny receives its final seal, 
such an epitaph as this will be of more value than the thrones of ALEXANDER 
and Casar.”—pp. 239-248. 


We cannot pass over the following scene. The author was 
hospitably entertained on one occasion at one of the native 
houses in Waimea. They prepare him a bed and he retires for 
the night. We give the remainder in his own language : 
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“ But the voice of singing at length awoke me. At first I supposed I was in 
the land of dreams; but a continuation of the sounds paces me. Partially 
raising myself on one elbow, I soon saw that the family had formed a circle, 
and were engaged in family devotions. They were singing Heser’s magnificent 
‘Missionary Hymn,’ commencing with the words, 


‘From Greenland’s icy mountains.’ 


At such a time, in such a place, under such circumstances, I frankly admit I 
was much astonished. Their song of praise was concluded, and the patriarch 
of the family, with hair as white as the snows of winter, and with a face 
_— scarred by wounds received in youthful struggles on the field of battle, 
knelt down in the centre of the group to pray. I shall never forget his upturn- 
ed and solemn countenance, his pathetic invocation— E Iznovan!’ so strictly 
Hawaiian in its character, and offered up to the true God. I shall never forget 
the aspect of that bending and devotional family. At this moment I feel an 
irresistible impulse to record the sum of my impressions created that night by 
that scene. 

“ Had I been a disputant against the divinity of Christianity, that scene and 
its associations, so simple, unlooked for, and sublime, would have put upon my 
lips the seal of perpetual silence. To that family I was totally a stranger, and 
they were equally strangers tome. The only thing they felt solicitous about 
was to have me as comfortably lodged as possible. They knew not that I was 
not soundly asleep; therefore, in this instance at least, they affected no dis- 
guise of their moral sentiments. That act of devotion was the spontaneous 
gushing forth of feelings at once sacred and grand, for they belonged to God ; 


and that family group only gave what was justly due to the universal Parent 
of Good.”—pp. 251-2. 


We quote again : 


“T cannot leave Iolé without briefly referring to the new mission eharch 
which was in progress of erection at the time of my visit. This was the third 
edifice which had been erected there by the regular congregation of native wor- 
shipers. The first was a mere thatched building; the second was a commodi- 
ous frame house, which was devastated by a heavy wind in 1849. The one now 
in Sp ge is invested with something at once permanent and novel. The 
walls are composed of vesicular lava, which was procured from a neighboring 
ravine. The sand was brought from the valley of Polulu and the beach at Ka- 
waihae—the former place six miles’ distant, the latter twenty-six. There were 
no roads over which a team could travel ; consequently, the materials were 
conveyed to the site of the building in a method entirely new, and each 
native threw in a share of labor. Some carried sand from the place juet 
mentioned in handkerchiefs, others in their under garments. Others very in- 
geniously connected an entire suit together, and filled it with the same materi- 
al, and then conveyed it to Iolé. The lime was the product of coral, which had 
been procured from the reefs at a depth of one to four fathoms below the sur- 
face of the sea. The timbers were hewn in the mountains several miles’ dis- 
tant, and dragged down by hand to the building. In this way the work had 
been going on from the time the foundation was laid; and when finished, it 
will certainly be a credit to the architect and supervisor, the resident mission- 
ary, Mr. Elias Bond. : 

“These remarks have led me to make a brief review of missionary character. 
The life of a faithful and devoted missionary on the Sandwich Islands is one of 
toil, and hard toil, too. A good deal is required, and much must be performed. 
The missionary must occupy every post of duty. In many instances he has to 
turn carpenter, blacksmith, road-supervisor, land-surveyor, surgeon, and pr . 
sician. He must necessarily become versed in the vernacular language of the 
group. Aside from all these duties, he has to attend to the temporal, moral, 
and spiritual claims of his own family and congregation. He must be here, 
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there, and everywhere, so to speak, at the same time. He may be a Varro in 
literature, a CuEsTERFIELD in politeness; but, unless he can readily adapt him- 
self to the multifarious callings above specified, he is of no use at the Sand- 
wich Islands, and had better be away. Good, practical men—not mere theo- 
rists—men of true philanthropy, with large hearts, are the only sort of men 
needed there. And I wish to be understood as declaring that, although there 
are men there who in their clerical capacity have hindered the cause of true 
Christian civilization, there are those who have done their work well and 
cheerfully; and Mr. E. Bond, at Iolé, is one of the latter number. Their object 
is to elevate a pagan race. No herald precedes their movements ; no triumphant 
chariot bears them onward in the discharge of their duties. They work stead- 
ily, quietly ; yet theirs 
‘ Are deeds whieh shall not pass away.’”—pp. 351-2. 


The author’s reference in the latter part of these remarks we 
shall take up presently. Wegive hisfinalsumming up. After 
detailing the horrid state of the people under Paganism, he 
adds : 


“ But it is time we turned from these dark realities to examine the condition 
of the Hawaiian people in 1853, Of this condition the reader will be able to 
form his own conclusions from what has been said in the previous pages of this 
volume. Although ecclesiastical law is paramount at this day, as it was in the 
days of old, still no man can sustain the assertion, so frequently made, ‘that 
the people are worse off than formerly they were, and that no good has been 
achieved.” This language is utterly utopian, and will not stand the stern test 
of truth. If I may be permitted to advance my own feeble testimony, I am 


bold to say that there has been a change, and that change has been for the best ! 
I have stood on the very altars where men, as good as myself, were once immo- 
lated to imaginary gods; I have climed the ruined walls of temples which once 


contained thousands of superstitious devotees; I have handled some of the dust 
of human bones that were once burned at the back of those time-worn altars. 
In such positions, I have pondered over the scenes of by-gone years, and 
thought of the moments which then surrounded me—the ever-glorious sunlight, 
the vacated temples, the victimless altars, the grave-like silence, the departed 

riests, the dispersed worshipers—an@ it seemed as though I could hear, in 
oud trumpet-tones, speediag over the entire archipelago, the spirit. of what 
had occurred before the first Protestant missionary set his foot on their shores: 

“‘LIHOLIHO IS KING, THE ISLANDS ARE AT PEACE, THE TABU SYSTEM IS NO MORE, THE 
GODS ARE DESTROYED, AND THE TEMPLES ARE DEMOLISHED.” 

“ Verily there has been achange! and that change has been great, and he who 
denies it insults his own intelligence and ignores the evidence of common sense. 
In this connection, the opinion of such a man as Hon. R. C. Wyllie cannot fail 
to be respected. After a residence of several years at the islands, he frankly 
expressed himself thus: 

“Whatever faults may attach to the government, (and I would not ang that 
it may have many,) the experience of the last thirty-two years shows that it 
possesses within itself the weans of self-improvement, and that in theabolition 
of idolatry, the reformation of immoral and superstitious usages, the extinction 
of feudal privileges oppressive to the poor, the diffusion of religion and educa- 
tion: the establishment of a free religious toleration, the consolidation of a 
free Constitution of king, nobles, and representatives of the people, and the 
codification of useful laws, the Hawaiian people have made more progress as a 
nation than what ancient or modern history records of any people beginning 
their career in absolute barbarism.’”*—pp. 418-19. 





* Annual Report of the Minister of Foreign Relations, 1851. 
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But our author brings many particular charges against the 
missionaries. He informs his readers that there ave several 
faithful and zealous missionaries; that there are causes of con- 
gratulation on the part of the American Board, and its faithful 
missionaries ; that though complaints are frequently made 
against the missionaries, these are not true concerniag all of 
them; in short, he undertakes to sit as arbitrator between the 
missionaries and their assailants among the foreign populatior. 
in the islands. He professes impartiality ; “that they have their 
faults I will not deny; but they have their virtues.” Let us 
examine, then, the charges which this arbitrator of their faults 
and virtues brings against the missionaries. 

These charges may all be reduced to one—the enforcement 
of a too high standard of morality, both in church and state. 

We do not propose to go into this question very extensively, 
nor is it necessary; there needs but a few general consider- 
ations to evince how much greater confidence is to be placed 
in the judgment of the missionaries than in the impressions 
and convictions of any mere traveler. Jn the first place, the 
missionaries are educated and enlightened men, who left their 
native land, not because they could not have honorably filled 
the office of the ministry here, but to raise a degraded people 
to the enjoyment of the blessings of civilized life. Jn the sec- 
ond place, they are men of pure Christian character, who took 
up their abode with the vilest and most despised of the human 
race, not from any impure curiosity to behold the indecencies 
and license of barbarous life, or from congeniality with their 
manners and habits, but to transform, raise up, and purify this 
besotted people. Jn the third place, they have seen this peo- 
ple under the circumstances both of their past and present 
state. They are acquainted, from a long experience, with 
their national traits of character. They have directed their 
whole attention for years to the best means of making this peo- 
ple a thoroughly Christian people. Now, with the ability, both 
natural and acquired, to judge truly, with every motive in their 
character and office to judge honorably, with a full and long 
continued experience of all the difficulties in the way of Chris- 
tianizing and civilizing this people, to judge comprehensively 
and wisely, the missionaries, we have reason to believe, are 
much wiser, safer, and better counselors than any single indi- 
vidual, who, unacquainted with the language ot the people, 
and without pressing responsibilities resting upon him to ex- 
amine carefully and deliberate profoundly, presumes to set up 
his judgment against theirs. 

Our author complains that excommunications have been al- 
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together too numerous and for “ causes altogether too trifling ; 
that a too rigid observance of the sabbath has been exacted ; 
that particular specific acts, as, for example, the smoking of 
tobacco, have been too severely denounced ; in short, that the 
standard of morality is too high for people in their situation.” 
But this is the old complaint, which again and again has been 
brought against the Church of Christ, and not unfrequently 
against the gospel itself. The general principle upon which 
the missionaries, in common with all faithful pastors of the 
Christian Church, have proceeded, needs no defense at our 
hands,—and as to the question of the application of this prin- 
ciple in particular cases, we are willing to let it be decided by 
a comparison of the accused with the accuser,—whether that 
comparison have reference to ability, or purity of motive, or 
experience, or opportunity of thorough observation. 

ut our author’s loudest complaints are against what he calls 
“the wnity of Church and State.” For our own part we do 
not see how it could have happened otherwise than that, if 
there were to be society or government founded on Christian 
principles in these islands, the missionaries should be the lead- 
ers ir the enterprise. The case is this. Properly the mission- 
aries commenced with the establishment of the Christian 
Church, but, as Christianity is the main element and support 
of every true civilization, and as the Church itself would sur- 
vive but a short time in any place without the Christian house- 
hold and Christian society, and as these could not be fully es- 
tablished unless under a Christian government, such a govern- 
ment became a necessity to the people. But the people them- 
selves were not qualified to establish it, left to themselves. 
Who then should undertake to aid and direct them in this 
enterprise? The missionary who by his self-denying labors had 
raised them up to a condition which made a Christian govern- 
ment necessary, or the foreigner whose whole influence had 
been to debase them and to keep them in heathen pollutions ? 
There can be but one answer to this question. 

But our author objects to specific acts of the government. 
He dwells most, however, on the law punishing prostitution. 
This is the main point of attack with the foreign residents of 
the islands. All the vile slanders which have been brought 
home against the missionaries have their origin in thislaw. We 
need not defend the principle upon which the law is founded, 
since it has been recognized and adopted in all civilized com- 
munities. It will be more to our purpose to show the great 
necessity of such a law in the San with Islands. Jn the first 
place, licentiousness in every form prevailed among the people. 
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We will not describe it, though it is the favorite topic of our 
author. Until the habits of the people in this respect were 
changed, there could be nosuch thing as a Christian household 
or Christian society, and to accomplish this, all the powers 
vested in Church and State were required. We believe that 
the Church and government would finally have succeeded in 
this reformation, had not their efforts been counteracted by the 
foreign population. And this suggests, in the second place, the 
principal ground of the necessity of the most stringent. laws 
on this subject—the character of the foreign residents. 

It is wal known that throughout the islands of the Pacific 
there are many outcasts from civilization, who have taken up 
a permanent residence in those regions of barbarism. Some 
are runaway sailors; others are dissipated young men who 
have fled from the restraints of civilized life; others are ad- 
venturers; and a few, enterprising men, who are attracted by 
the opportunities of making their fortunes. Our author has 
given incidental accounts of several of these classes; and as 
we have in the former part of this article alleged his testimony 
in favor of the missionaries, we will here bring forward his tes- 
timony to the character of their principal defamers. 

In speaking of the sea-port town of Lahaina, he gives the 
following account: 


“There are no licensed taverns in this sea-port, but, what is infinitely worse, 
there are numbers of licensed victualing-houses. The very appearance of these 
dens is enough to create within a man a disgust of his race—enough to make a 
savage sick. They are kept entirely by a few low foreigners. During the 
spring and fal! seasons, when the whaling fleets are here to recruit, there are 
no fewer than twelve of these Plutos in full blast. And these hot-beds of vice 
are termed ‘ Houses of Refreshment!’ and ‘Sailors’ Homes!’ 

“«These terms need not be interpreted to those who are at all conversant 
with seamen, their general character, and habits; the object with which but 
too large a proportion of them seek first to be entertained, when coming on 
shore after a voyage or a cruise, and the altar upon which so many lay prop- 
erty, and peace, and character, and all, a willing sacrifice. Refreshed with 
5000 or 6000 gallons of ‘ New England rum,’ and kindred spirits during a single 
year! Refreshed, indeed, and with a vengeance! as the troubles on board 
ships from the intemperance of their crews—the pawning of clothes and chests, 
and books and instruments, to procure a few glasses of the ‘good creature’— 
the sicknesses and diseases consequent upon drinking ardent spirits—the lodg- 
ment of a score or more of sailors upon the bare ground in the fort, for weeks 
or months, and with kalo and salt and water for their daily food and drink, as 
a penalty for scrapes into which rum had broaght them—and as the shame, and 
conscious disgrace and degradation, which a sailor must feel on awaking to 
consciousness, after a drunken fit in a grog. shop, would probably testify.’ 

“ And then the vile decoctions which are constantly palmed off as ‘beer’ on 
the too pliant sailor, would best merit the title of ‘ double distilled damnation ;’ 
for this beverage has the capacity to produce scenes, the mere mention of 
which is impossible. An idea of the profits arising from this ‘ beer’-selling 
may be formed from the fact that a room twelve by fourteen, centrally loca- 
ted, will rent at $100 per month.”—pp. 294-5. 
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We add a description of a native of Connecticut: 


“While journeying along this shore I met a singular looking object. His 
face was bronzed by a tropical sun, his eyes were blood-shotten, and a short 
woolen shirt was his only garment. His h rd face, his matted hair and 
beard, his rapid steps, almost induced me to believe he had just escaped from a 
retreat for the insane. He was once a white man; but a four years’ inter- 
course with the most debased and wretched of the natives had turned him into 
a complete savage. He could hardly read, much less write his own name. The 
poor wretgh was a libel on the enlightened state of Connecticut, for from that 
part of the United States he originally came. He refused to tell his name. At 
this, however, I was not surprised. His downeast eyes indicated a sense of 
shame of his abject condition. His personal mein and appearance established 
more firmly than ever, in my own mind, the theory that the white man, sev- 
ered from the civilizing influences of society, is capable of becoming a more 
debased wretch than the savages or aborigines among whom he lives. Such a 
scene is calculated to draw tears from the eyes of angels, and to fill the bosom 
of any living man with sorrow for the brutal condition of many of his species. 
I have witnessed many such scenes on the Sandwich Islands; and they are nu- 
merous on the islands scattered over the wide Pacific Ocean.”—pp. 113-14. 


We subjoin a more general estimate of the character of the 
foreign population : : 


“While staying at Waimea, I had an excellent opportunit to study the 
comparative difference and the relations between native and foreign charac- 
ter. Aware that I am treading upon very delicate ground, I wish distinctly 
to be understood as speaking of a low class of foreigners, not at Waimea 
but only, wherever they reside on the group. More especially, however, 
I choose to refer to this class of men who reside on the island of Hawaii, for 
there they most plainly reveal their true characteristics. As a general thing, 
this class are illiterate, sensual, and vicious; they are the substratum of so- 
ciety, or canaille of other nations, and possess neither the inclination nor 
means to elevate native character. To elevate aboriginal races, voth intelli- 
gence, virtue, and ambition are necessary. These essentials the lower class of 

oreigners do not possess, and they never will. Having spent several years of 
their life among the natives without a single attempt to reform them, it is ex- 
ceedingly — that they will commence now. I have met with many 
foreigners who, in point of civilization, are far below thousands of the native 
race, and I have many a time questioned myself if native indolence and stu- 
= have surpassed theirown. The effects of such examples have always 
een extremely baneful to the cause of Hawaiian civilization, and the extent 
to which the cause of native virtue has been hindered will never be known 
until the day of the world’s final judgment. 

“So also the relations which subsist between most foreigners and native wo- 
men—as wives, is more commonly a source of evil than good. To a person 
who has never threaded his way over the Sandwich group, it will be natural 
to suppose that, when a foreigner marries a native woman, he will exert every 
effort to raise her in the scale of civilization. But such is not the case. Almost, 
as a general thing, this union is but a license to indiscriminate sensual indul- 
— and horrible brutality. When a foreigner takes to his arms one of these 

aughters of the Pacific Islands, and supposes she can do for him what a wo- 
man of his own nation could, he must be destitute of the first rudiments of 
common sense. Yet these mistakes are of nearly every-day occurrence. In 
such cases, the native women are regarded more as matters of convenience 
than as immortal, and therefore responsible mg = In a very brief period 
their masculine tyrants commence their brutality, force their unjust exactions, 
and become unfaithful to their conjugal vows. 
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“In point of civilization, too, these foreigners, of whom I am speaking, are 
as much below their wives as their wives are below native women who are 
married to natives. Justice compels me to state that I have found them gener- 
ous to a fault. They have always furnished me with the very best they had 
in their possession, and would never receive from me any compensation for 
their hospitalities ; but, at the same time, there was every thing wanting which 
could tend to fling around their habitations what we understand by that mag- 
ical word, that mighty talisman— nome!’ It would be impossible to picture 
the demoniacal outrages perpetrated upon some of these native women by 
their own husbands during moments of groundless jealousy. However a wo- 
man may thus suffer from the hands of a foreigner, there is no redress. Her 
life becomes a scene of continued slavery. Her spirit is broken, and she too 
commonly takes that license which a groundless jealousy only supposed had an 
existence. Under such cireumstances as these, it is no longer a cause for sur- 
prise that so many of the Hawaiians never see the light of a true eivilization.” 
—pp. 363-4. 


In contrast with the above, and as showing in this matter 
that the fault lies with the foreigner and not with the native, 
we give another quotation : 

“Noon overtook me within sight of the residence of Mr. Parker, an old 
American, who had resided on this island gn forty years. I was curious 
to see him, as I heard much of his generous and excellent character, so I re- 
solved on making a short stay with him. In his earlier life he had wandered 
over the ocean in the capacity of a sailor. His last voyage brought him to 
this island, when he resolved on quitting a gear so precarious. For some 
years he ranged the woods after wild bullocks, and became a second Niurop, 


‘a mighty hunter before the Lord.’ He showed me a rifle with which he had 
shot twelve hundred head of cattle. 


“ After a residence of several years on the island, he married a Hawaiian 
woman. Two noble half-caste sons were the result of that union. His own 
oe and consistent deportment toward her rewarded him, for she has ever 
been a faithful, good wife. The civilization she displayed in her personal ap- 
pearance and domestic relations entirely surprised me, and established a firm 
conviction that, with manly treatment, these ‘daughters of the isles’ can be 
rendered virtuous, happy, and useful.”—p. 367. 

We have quoted enough. The more disgusting descriptions 
we have omitted. It is not strange that in spite of stringent 
laws, licentiousness should be the “ monster.evil in the land.” 
We know not a more lamentable sight than is here presented ; 
on the one hand, a few devoted missionaries of the cross spend- 
ing all their energies in the attempt to secure a perishing peo- 
ple from the plague which is destroying them, and, on the 
other, the victims of civilized lands, the offscouring of Christian- 
ized nations, struggling by every species of temptation to sink 
them into still lower depths of pollution. 

But our author may say, that it is not the end in view which 
he condemns, but the attempt to secure it by law. This is so. 
Indeed, the author so far as to justify his opinions by the 
assertion, that “ by the most enlightened legislators, licentious- 
ness has ever been deemed a necessary evil.” But who in the 
present case is the best judge,—the government, influenced by 
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men of sound judgment and unquestioned purity, who have 

roved their character by the self-denials of a long life of 

hristian benevolence, or the man who says—“ ten thousand 
times better would it have been for that wronged people had they 
been permitted to INDULGE A RESTRICTED CONCUBINAGE, on their 
old plan, than to have had their domestic habits so suddenly 
revolutionized,” that is, by laws punishing licentiousness. Ifa 
more shameless sentiment has been uttered by any man, not 
among the inmates of the brothel, it has been our good for- 
tune not to meet with it. 

There are many other topics which we had marked for com- 
ment, but we pass them by. For the absurdity of the thing, 
we will mention what our author regards as “the greatest of 
all causes” of the modern decrease of this people, viz :—“ the 
strictures (!) of missionary law!” The nation perishes by in- 
fanticide and infanticide originates in the law against licen- 
tiousness. But under the absurd extravagance of this state- 
ment, we detect an important testimony to the fidelity with 
which the law is executed—and it is precisely here that “ the 
shoe pinches.” 

Our author is of course in favor of “ Annexation;” the 
American foreign residents all are; and from our author’s own 
account of them, doubtless, they will be a valuable acquisition. 


We can see with what hopes the measure is ye forward, 
l 


We can anticipate the reformations which will be attempted, 
and among them, the establishment of a “ well regulated system 
of concubinage,” and the removal of all “ strictures of missionar 
law,” and possibly the more general diffusion of the Hu/a, at 
which our author was present once—and again. We will 
quote our author's arguments in favor of annexation. rst, 
“that dying people may be brought back to life and activity 
by the mild sway of just and righteous laws”—that gentie rule 
which lets the drunken and debauched do as they please; there- 
fore, they should be annexed. Secondly, the islands are situa- 
ted midway between the western coast of America and Japan 
and China—at the “Great Crossings of the Pacific;” therefore, 
they should be annexed. Thirdly, the climate is excellent, 
and the island produces sugar, molasses, cotton, silk, coffee, in- 
digo, rice, indian corn, wheat, hemp, kalo, cocoa, tobacco, gin- 
ger, and the like; therefore they should be annexed. We will 
add a Fourthly, on our own responsibility ; there are a lar 
number of foreign residents, who, in case of annexation will be 
enabled to exercise the natural right of “squatter sovereignty,” 
and seize upon the best lands in the islands; therefore they 
should be annexed. 
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But our author informs us that the missionaries and a few 
persons in the immediate employ of the Hawaiian government 
are opposed to annexation. And what motive does the author 
attribute to them in this? We quote his own words. “The 
charge so widely reiterated that the ‘missionaries and those 
banded with them own the finest houses and property on the 
group,’ is, alas! with a few exceptions, too true. Paying no 
taxes, especially on real estate, it is for their interest to raise 
every objection to a change of government.” It is not to be 
expected that the man who recommended the adoption of “a 
well regulated system of concubinage” for the island, should 
understand the motives of the missionaries. That they should 
wish to withdraw the native from the influence of such a gov- 
ernment as those foreign residents whom our author even has 
described as the outcasts and offscouring of civilized lands ; 
that they should wish to preserve an infirm race from the do- 
minion and debasing supremacy of a superior race; that they 
should wish to be left to carry out their plans of benevolence 
for that race to consummation, and prevent a change which 
will destroy all their plans ;—are motives which, we presume, 
would have very little ee with our author, and therefore 
it is quite natural he should seek for other and unworthy mo- 
tives. 

But we must say a word of the ownership of land by the 
missionaries. Our author has fortunately given us the means 
of setting this matter right. We quote at length from the ap- 
pendix: 

“Certain applications having been made to the Hawaiian government for 
land, by several members of the Missionary Board residing on the Islands, the 
subject was laid before the Hawaiian Legislature, at its session of 24th June, 
1851. In view of these applications, the King’s Privy Council 

“ Resolved, ‘That the committee to whom were referred the applications of 
missionaries for lands be requested to take into consideration the whole sub- 
ject of granting lands to missionaries, and report to this Council the course 
that in their view should be pursued hereafter in regard to them.’ 

“The undersigned present the following statement, which they have care- 
fully prepared from the best data that they have been able to collect. 

* * * * * * * * * 


“The undersigned, under the resolution above quoted, are most conscien- 
tious in declaring to your majesty, that the respectable and well-deserving in- 
dividuals and families above named, who neither hold nor have applied for 
land, would have great reason to complain were your majesty to pursue to- 
ward them a different course from that which has been pursued in relation to 
their brethren who have obtained and applied for land. It becomes, therefore, 
a matter of some importance what that course has been. The missionaries 
who have received and applied for lands have neither received nor applied 
aa them without offering what they conceived to be a fair consideration for 
them. 

“So far as their applications have been granted, your majesty’s government 
have dealt with them precisely as they have dealt with other applicants for 
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land—that is, they have accepted the price where they considered it fair, and 
they have raised it where they considered it unfair. 

“It will not be contended that missionaries, because they are missionaries, 
have not the same right to buy land in the same quantities and at the same 
prices as those who are not missionaries. 

“The question occurs, Have greater rights been allowed to the missionary ap- 
plicants than to non-missionary yg wer pe To solve this question satisiacto- 
rily requires that the undersigned should give some statistics. 


* = * * * * * * & 


“But, besides what is strictly due to them, in justice and in gratitude for 
large bénefits conferred by them on your people, every consideration of sound 
policy, under the rapid decrease of the native population, is in favor of hold- 
ing out inducements for them not to withdraw their children from these islands. 
One of the undersigned strongly urged that consideration upon your majesty 
in Privy Council so far back as the 28th of May, 1847, recommending that a 
formal resolution should be passed, declaring the gratitude of the nation to the 
missionaries for the services they had performed, and making some provision 
for their children. 

“Your majesty’s late greatly lamented Minister of Public Instruction, Mr. 
Richards, with that disinterestedness which characterized him personally in all 
his worldly interests, was fearful that to moot such a question would throw 
obloquy upon the reverend body to which he had belonged, and hence to the 
day of his death, he abstained from moving it. Neither has any missionary, 
or any one who had been connected with the mission, ever taken it up to this 
day; but the undersigned, who are neither missionaries, nor have ever been 
connected with them, hesitate not to declare to your majesty that it will re- 
main, in all future history, a stain upon this Christian nation if the important 
services of the missionaries be not acknowledged in some unequivocal and sub- 
stantial manner. This acknowledgment should not be a thing implied or se-- 
eretly understood, but openly and publicly declared. 

“The undersigned would recommend that the following, or some similar reso- 
lutions, should be submitted to the Legislature. 

“1. Resolved, That all Christian missionaries who have labored in the cause 
of religion and education in these islands, are eminently benefactors of the 
Hawaiian nation. 

“9. Resolved, That, as a bare acknowledgment of these services, every indi- 
vidual missionary who may have served eight years on the Islands, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, who does not already hold five hundred and sixty acres 
of land, shall be allowed to purchase land to that extent at a deduction of 
fifty cents on every acre from the price that could be obtained from lay pur- 
chasers; but that for all land = that quantity, he must pay the same 
price as the latter would pay; and that those who have served less than eight 
years be allowed to purchase land on the same terms as laymen, until the com- 
pletion of the eight years, after which they are to be allowed the same favor 
as the others. 

“3. Resolved, That all Christian missionaries serving on these islands shall 
be exempt from the payment of duties on goods imported for their use in the 
proportion following, for every year, viz: on is to the invoice value of 
one hundred dollars for every active member of the mission, excluding servants. 

“On goods to the value of thirty dollars for every child above two years of 
age. (Signed,) R. C. Wruue, 

Keronr Ana. 

“Privy Council Chamber, August 19th, 1850.” 


Then follows a list of ten aon-missionary individuals, and 
ten missionaries, with the quantity of land owned by them and 
the prices paid for it. The whole number of acres is about 

VOL. XII. 2 
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eight thousand, and the average of price is one dollar an acre. 
The whole number of acres on the islands is from three to four 
millions. We need not dwell upon the case as thus stated. 
The transaction will be satisfactory to all but those who would 
take land without paying for it, or who would reform the peo- 
ple by letting them alone in their sins and pollutions. 

The more we read this book, the more we are persuaded that 
it was intended as an insidious attack on the missionaries of 
the Island. We find insinuations without number. In an extract, 
from whom we know not, we meet with this vile slander, which 
we quote to show the real feelings of our author. “The mission- 
ary policy has evidently been to keep the natives in a state of 
vassalage and tutelage—to make them pay the expense of their 
tuition by a species of ' religious serfdom. Religious freedom and 
emancipation are their only hope, and this they will secure by the 
free laws of an American state.” There is not only a mean 
calumny in the above, but most unblushing hypocrisy ; for it 
is one of the very grounds of annexation, that the Hawaiian 
race is doomed to speedy extinction. 

But the word “emancipation,” recalls a topic which had es- 
caped us. Our author, among the objections to annexation 
which he attempts to answer, mentions the “acquisition of 
Slave territory.” His answer to this is not among the least of the 
wonderful things in this volume. “ But this topic I leave to di- 
plomatists. The American people possess sufficient intelligence 
and decision of character to provide against any measures that 
may tend to conflict with the genius of the constitution.” 
But what is the Genius of the Constitution? As all our annex 
ations have been to open a wider area for the extension of 
slavery, we much fear that the Genius which has presided 
over the administration of our government, has been the Ge- 
nius of Slavery, and we have no doubt but that the same evil 

nius will preside over the annexation of the Sandwich 

lands. 

The Islands may be annexed; but with annexation comes 
ruin to all the labors of the missionaries, and the extinction of 
the race. Sad indeed is the fate of uncivilized or half-civilized 
nations of the earth. There is not enough of benevolence in 
the civilized and christianized communities to save them. In- 
dividuals may labor ; large bodies of men may labor; but it is 
in vain. The vices of the outcasts from civilization, possessing 
its energy without its virtues, and the selfishness of com- 
merce, are too much for their labors. Mysterious, indeed, are 
the purposes of Providence in the permitted triumph of des- 
potism and slavery, in the present enlightened state of the 
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world; we can only bow in submission to its decrees and re- 
joice in the Sovereignty of Ged, who in His own time will 
scatter the darkness and manifest His wisdom and goodness 
in His government of the world. 


Arr. IL—SYMPTOMS MODIFYING OUR NATIONAL JOY. 


Att rational joy in this world is a chastened joy. It is dif- 
ferent in other worlds. In heaven bliss reigns without alloy. 
In hell sorrow only has a place. 

But this is a world of opportunity, of change, of conflict. 
Here questions of interest are pending ; and they may be set- 
tled for good or ill. Here questions are to be decided for eter- 
nity—questions which will never be open for reconsideration— 
which will never again be at our disposal. Here we are in 
danger of missing opportunities; of failing to secure good 
which is within our reach, and of losing good already in our 
possession. And though we ourselves are successful and pros- 
perous, we see our fellow-men in adversity and suffering. Hence 
the remark that all rational joy in this world is a chastened, 
moderated joy. He must have a very ill-balanced mind, a 
very defective judgment, who can see, in our present condition, 
occasion only for rejoicing; or who, on the contrary, can see 
occasion only for gloom and grief. Life, individual and nation- 
al, is composed of both light shades and dark, and consequent- 
ly our feelings must bear this mingled character. 

Do these remarks need illustration? Is it not apparent that 
this is a world for rejoicing, but with a modified, cautious joy, 
a joy regulated by a view of stern realities? 

You have health. Rejoice then in the blessing; but be not 
imprudent or presuming. You may lose it. You have prop- 
erty. Be thankful; and use it conscientiously. Be not care- 
less and over confident. Your riches may take wings and fly 
away. You have dear friends. Cherish them. Prize and en- 
joy their love and society. Yet, be sober; those loved ones 
may soon be parted from you. Earthly blessings are all held 


by this frail tenure. Our joy in them should not therefore be 
unqualified. 
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Your present condition may be that of a soul unreconciled 
to God, with no title to heaven. Rejoice then that you are not 
yet beyond the boundary of hope; that salvation is offered 

ou. But tremble lest you at last come short of it. You ma 

be indulging the hope of a Christian. Nevertheless give dil- 
gence to jane your calling and election sure. You are bidden 
work out your salvation with fear and trembling, and although 
you may be at peace as to your own spiritual prospects, you 
must feel concern for friends, acquaintances, fellow-beings, who 
are strangers to the covenants of promise and to the comforts 
of religion. Thus, although we are directed to rejoice—to re- 
a in the Lord alway—it must be with a subdued and chast- 
ened joy. 

Hove, in our judgment, were these considerations more ap- 
propriate to any people than to ourselves; and never more ap- 

ropriate to us than at the present time. The year 1854 has 
een one of manifold sins in our country, and of multiplied 
judgments ; of audacious —- of severe rebukes also, and 
— Every sheet of intelligence comes to us burdened with 
a catalogue of disasters. Every breeze seems loaded with the 
tidings of a wreck znd the wails of the perishing. It is the 

day of God’s controversy. 
1e man who fears God thinks of that legislation which has 


——— trodden under foot God’s authority and human 


rights. He thinks of our unhallowed compromises with wrong, 
of our political corruption, of our fierce sectional passions and 
strifes, of our national vanity and self-sufficiency. He thinks 
of God’s name profaned, his sabbath desecrated, his law dis- 
honored, his Gospel rejected, his Son trampled under foot; and 
while he rejoices it will be with fear before the injured Jehovah. 

Some can indulge but a moderated joy as they dwell upon 
losses and disasters with which they have been visited. One is 
distressed with embarrassment in business. Another has been 
reduced from affluence. Another has lost all his slender prop- 
erty, through accident, through the severity of the times, or 
through the wickedness of dishonest men. 

Many a breach is recognized in the family circle. This and 
that loved one are aren 9 They were stricken down by the 
Cholera. In our Southern States there has been consternation 
and now there is sorrow. The relentless Fever has been doing 
its deadly work. 

Here is one who remembers a destructive hurricane. There 
is one who has sad reason to remember a railway disaster. 
There is another who mourns a friend slain by the remorseless 
savage on our western frontier. Another still remembers a 
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dreadful loss of property and life by a lawless mob, by confla- 

tion, or by shipwrecks, and many hearts are bleeding this 

ay over the memory of the ill-fated Arctic. Ours is the atti- 

tude of a favored people who forget God, and whom God seems 
endeavoring to scourge into submission and obedience. 

And abroad we hear the battle of the warrior with confused 
noise. We see the Danube, and the Alma, and the waves of 
Crimea’s coast crimsoned with human slaughter. The artillery 
of the Allied Powers thunders around Sebastopol, and is an- 
swered from the forts of the Russians. And every volley is a 
death-knell. Sebastopol is reeking with blood. Russia, and 
France, and England, all are calling for more men to be sacri- 
ficed on that field of the dead. In Russia and Turkey, in 
France and England, sisters, and mothers, and wives, look anx- 
iously over the lists of the wounded and killed. In these coun- 


tries many a habitation is clothed in sackcloth. 

Hungary, and Italy, and Poland, groan and heave under their 
oppressions. There is embarrassment and bewilderment in the 
cabinets of Austria and Prussia. Religious persecution closes 
the place of worship. Disciples of Jesus pine away in impris- 
onment. Souls under the altar cry, “O God, how long?” 
There is distress of nations with perplexity, and a fearful look- 


— of the things which are coming upon the earth. 

@ propose now to specify certain further considerations 
which limit and modify the rejoicing of a thoughtful Christian 
mind. 

And such a consideration is the fact that the world generally 
continues in apostasy from God. The Gospel has long been re- 
vealed to our race, but multitudes have never yet heard its 
cheering sound. Among those to whom the Gospel has been pub- 
lished and among whom the influences of grace have been en- 
joyed, many, oh! how many, are rejecting its provisions and per- 
sisting in the way of ruin. We are aware that this is a Christ- 
ian view, one which makes little impression upon the worldly. 
We can imagine the man of mere sense, the man destitute of 
faith, careless about the soul and eternity, to ask the Christian 
the cause of his sadness. He responds, in grief, that the world 
is not evangelized, that the Redeemer’s love is despised and 
His salvation neglected. We can see the sneer which settles 
upon the countenance of the worldling. “Is that all?” It is 
enough—it is enough to make the heart of a believer sad ; for 
he credits what the Eternal hath spoken, that all who do not 
repent must perish; that those who neglect the great salvation, 
the terms of amnesty and reconciliation offered by the King of 
kings, must bewail it ferever. The inhabitants of a rebellious 
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yprenes are wont to fear the wrath of even an earthly monarch. 
eir fellow-men too are wont to be anxious for them. Shall 
there be no solicitude then in a world which has revolted from 
the Great Supreme? He who has any conception what it is for 
a race to throw off subjection to their Maker, to introduce dis- 
order into the harmony of worlds and the movements of eter- 
nity—he who considers what it is to be exposed to the displea- 
sure of the Almighty, to die in sin and in a controversy with 
Jehovah, feels that our world is in a deplorable state, and that 
crowds untold are hourly passing away to a wretched destiny. 

The map of the World presents a melancholy aspect to the 
Christian. How large a portion of the earth is shrouded with 
the dark pall of Heathenism! How large a part overspread 
with the errors of Mohammedanism! How large a part given 
over to the superstitions of the man of sin! ere nominal 
Christianity exists, how extensively and how grievously has it 
been corrupted! How few the missionary stations, compared 
with the destitution, and how few the laborers—only as a star 
twinkling here and there while the face of the heavens is al- 
most wholly overcast! And in Christian lands, where the pure 
Gospel is proclaimed, few are turning to the Lord and seekin 
the salvation of their souls. With how little devotion and ef- 
ficiency is the church operating, compared with the resources 
at its command! Surely, here is matter for lamentation and 
alarm ; the unfaithfulness of God’s people, together with the 
fact that the offer of salvation is eually refused, the Holy 
Spirit resisted, and souls innumerable are pressing down to 
eternal death. 

Again, it is a reason for apprehension that the laws of God 
are so openly and shamefully violated. We refer now to overt 
acts, flagrant outrages upon the divine law. We refer to vice 
abounding in various forms and degrees. God commands man 
to love his neighbor as himself. In opposition to this command 
he makes war upon his neighbor, invades his rights, oppresses 
him, enslaves him, and makes him his drudge. He strips his 
brother of the prerogatives of manhood, and regards him as a 
ng of “agg, An thing to be bought and sold, a profitable 
ive machine. Intemperance yet stalks abroad over the land, 
glutting itself with the wrecks of body and soul, at war with 
all the commands of God, as well as with the duty and interests 
of men. Numerous are the houses where vice is made a trade 
and a business, and innumerable are the victims of the traffic. 
God’s command is express that the Sabbath be remembered and 
observed as holy. Yet in how many parts of Christendom is 
this day made a festival of indolence, and parade, and pleasure, 
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and gayety! In how many places of merchandise and exchange 
is the hum of business as loud as ever! How many of our riv- 
ers are on this hallowed day furrowed by the keel of the steam- 
boat and trading vessel! Along how many of our inland thor- 
oughfares is the sabbath’s stillness broken by the rattling of the 
stage-coach or the scream of the steam-whistle! A little obser 
vation of such trampling upon divine laws forces from us the 
question, Have these men no fear of God before their eyes? 
Turning away from these forms of ungodliness, from vicious 
indulgence, inhuman wrong, forbidden enterprises, we look at 
our halls of legislation and our tribunals of justice. In framing 
laws, seldom is a statute advocated or enacted because it is 
thought to accord with the will of God. Seldom is a measure 
opposed and rejected because it would be an offence in the 
sight of heaven. Far from uncommon is it to frame — 
by a law, to perpetrate an outrage upon the divine will and hu- 


man rights to subserve some temporizing views of expediency, 
or some selfish sectional interest. Yea, in our high places it 
has even been denied that the law of God is paramount author- 
ity to political constitutions, and that there is any law above 
the law of social compact. 

In the administration of law likewise, how little regard is 
there for truth, justice and equity! How often are legal tribu- 


nals awed and swayed by consideratious of wealth, influence 
and power—by motives of policy and self-interest! How few 
there are that honestly devote themselves to the cause of the 

oor and the innocent, of the oppressed, and him that hath no 

elper! How many that hold their consciences at a price, and 
sell themselves to pervert righteousness and truth! One who 
believes there is a God that judgeth in the earth, and who ob- 
serves the outrages practiced upon justice and right in the 
name of law, is constrained to ask, will not the Judge of all the 
earth visit for iniquity like this? ; 

Furthermore, we have occasion to fear the spread of insub- 
ordination, of disregard for human laws and the ordinances of 
human government. It is absolutely essential to the welfare of 
any people, that their laws be respected. When, therefore, any 
law is enacted which fails to commend itself to the public con- 
science and to command the public respect, there is occasion to 
fear the inroad of disorder and trouble. There is reason ,to ex- 
pect that a law, condemned by the public reason and consciente, 
will be disregarded. And when contempt and opposition are 
felt towards a single law, or towards the law-making power,— 
when it is supposed that any regular enactment may be resist- 
ed, then there is danger that government will cease to be 
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deemed a sacred thing, and that order will cease to be the sta- 
bility of the times. If one may pronounce upon the validity 
and ae of a law, another may. While the good man 
abhors the iniquitous law, the bad man will abhor the righteous 
law which restrains himself. The great principle that we are 
to obey God rather than man, where divine and human law 
plainly comes into conflict, is never, for a moment, to be sur- 
rendered. But here is a principle which is liable to abuse and 
is to be applied with caution. The tendency to insubordina- 
tion, to fret against the restraint of law, to think lightly of the 
authority of government, to decry all penalties—the tendency 
to licentiousness, increased by the immigrant multitudes who 
flock hither to what they call a land of liberty, meaning a land 
of no law and no restraint—this tendency is exposing us to 
imminent peril. 

It is to be considered, moreover, that God has punished other 
nations. He is patient. Men are allowed to go great rc 
in wickedness, but at last the measure of their iniquity is full, 
the reckoning comes, and the vials of wrath are poured upon 
them. Thus it was with the Canaanites, with Assyria, Baby- 
lon, Greece, Rome, and even with chosen Israel. Such will be 
the history of all the nations that forget God. They say of the 
Almighty, “who is the Lord that we should fear him? Let us 
break his bands asunder and cast his cords from us.” “He 
that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh, he shall have them in 
derision. He knoweth that their day is coming.” 

In like manner God may punish us. It would be infinitely 
easy tohim. Let him simply withdraw, leaving us to the de- 
vices of the natural heart, let him cease to restrain, let him 
cease to pour out his spirit upon us, let him cease to uphold the 
means of grace, let him bereave our land of his church, and 
every thing fair and precious would go to speedy ruin. No 
doubt of it. Our constitution, our patriotism, our commerce, 
our army, our navy, our schools, none of them would save us. 
For one simple reason; the heart of man is desperately wick- 
ed. It is selfish and it will be cruel to promote selfish ends. 
Our country, if abandoned of God to the workings of the nat- 
ural heart, would soon be, what everv ungodly nation has been, 
a land of darkness, full of the habitations of cruelty, a land of 
degradation, of moral and social ruin. 

ow easy too for the Almighty to give the pestilence a 
charge to consume us; how easy to sweep us off with the be- 
som of destruction! Remember the ante-diluvian world and 
the cities of the plain. Remember how paleness gathers upon 
all faces, when the Cholera or Malignant en commences its 
deadly march and strews its path with the slain. 
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How easy for the Almighty to bring upon us the invading 
army. God might use some foreign nation as his battle-axe 
and weapon of war, and before the breath of the Omnipotent 
our vaunted forts, and fleets, and armies, would disappear like 
the hosts of Sennacherib. 

How easy for the Almighty to use the vast influx of foreign- 
ers who are crowding upon us, as elements of discord and com- 
motion, and mischief! 

How easy for him to permit the factions and feuds already 
existing among our own people, to rankle and grow, till our 
union of states is dissolved, till different sections of our coun- 
try are arrayed for civil war, and at last dashed in pieces one 
against another, like a potter’s vessel ! 

We do uot believe such a doom awaits us. But we should 
expect it speedily, were the Lord to cease watching over us for 

ood. We have within ourselves abundant elements for our 

estruction ; just as our globe has pent up within itself the 
fires and forces adequate for its own dissolution. There is no 
power but God, and no influence but religion, which can gov- 
ern these moral and social elements and keep them from rush- 
ing together in ruinous collision. We have then abundant 
reason for gratitude that God has in our land thus far caused 
the wrath of man to praise him, and upon the remainder laid 
the hand of restraint. 

We have cause for gratitude and joy, notwithstanding these 
qualifying considerations which have been adduced. It be- 
comes us to rejoice that peace prevails throughout our borders, 
that we and our sons are not called away to serve on the field 
of battle, that war has not exhausted our resources and para- 
lyzed our commerce, and loaded us with a national debt and 
oppressed us with taxes. Our increase in population and 
wealth is without a parallel. Industry in our land is well re- 
warded. Moral light is extensively enjoyed. We are at lib- 
erty to train our children in the fear of God and the knowl- 
edge of his word, and to give them the blessings of education. 
If we had resided with our families a little season in such a 
country as Spain, or Austria, or Tuscany, we should prize more 
highly than we do the institutions, political, social, moral, and 
educational, under which we live—these common but inesti- 
mably precious advantages with which we are favored. 

We should rejoice that the means of intelligence and the ex- 
cellence of these means are increasing. Common schools, 
academies, colleges, seminaries—the various institutions of 
learning are multiplying, and countless minds are employed 
on the question how greater efficiency and success may be se- 
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cured to these institutious. Efforts are making to extend 
these advantages to our new settlements and to the destitute 
throughout our land. Many and ingenious are the methods 
devised to furnish education to the poor and neglected, to the 
blind, and even to those styled idiotic. Herein is matter for 
grateful praise. 

Likewise the increased facilities of intercourse between dif- 
ferent parts of a country and between different countries, af- 
fords ground for rejoicing. Railways, steamboats, telegraphs, 
cheap postage, all improvements in the safety and speed and 
convenience of traveling, are blessings. They are all civiliz- 
ers. They promote the interchange of thought. They make 
acreage discoveries, and inventions widely available. 

ey are a net-work of union, promoting acquaintance, friend- 
ship, and brotherhood. They convey light into the realms of 
darkness. They speed the philanthropist and the missionary, 
the Bible and the tract on their way. They dissolve prejudi- 
ces, soften the rigors of despotism, and will be worked into 
God’s plan to carry light, liberty, and salvation to the ends of 
the earth. 

We should rejoice moreover that there are many true and 
fearless servants of God, who lift up their voices against abound- 
ing wickedness. There are men of God in Church and State 
who will not see the divine law and the rights.of humanity 
trampled upon without raising the note of remonstrance and 
alarm. These are our true oa intelligent patriots, who under- 
stand that sin is a reproach to any people, and who seek the 
good of their country in the only way in which it can be per- 
manently secured; for it is righteousness which exalteth a 
nation. 

We should rejoice that there are so many benevolent enterpris- 
es, and that they have beenso far successful. Scarcely any class 
of our fellow creatures are uncared for. There are asylums for 
the poor and aged, for the blind and the insane and the orphan. 
There are institutions for vagrant children and for reclaiming 
the vicious. There are associations and efforts for the suppres- 
sion of intemperance, for the recovery of the inebriate as the 
emancipation of the slave. There are various missionary or- 
ganizations. Benevolence is at work devising new methods of 
effort, constantly multiplying her means and increasing her re- 
sources; and her endeavors meet with ever-growing success. 
Gladn has visited many an aching heart. -Many a victim of 
error an. sin has been reclaimed. Light has been poured into 
many a heathen mind and —— d of superstition. And 
these operations shall go on shedding their benign and saving 
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influences, until the day-spring from on high has visited all 
eople. 

" e have been speaking of the — of benevolence, char- 
P We mean Christian charity. Christianity is the soul of 
all these undertakings. The Bible first gave the idea. Christ 
gave the example. The cross, Redeeming love, gives the mo- 
tive power. Rejoice that Christianity has done so much for 
us, that it has done and is doing so much for the nations, that, 
according to the promise of God, it shall pursue its benignant 
way, triumphing over all obstacles, scattering darkness, sin, 
and misery, and shall yet cause the whole earth to bloom in 
virtue and loveliness as the garden of the Lord. 

Some of our readers might deem it better suited to the spirit 
of the times, had we largely eulogized and congratulated our 
country. We are wont to hear of our unparalleled growth, 
and strength, and resources, and prosperity, of our enterprise 
and our brilliant future. We have a fair and favored and 
promising country. None more so. And with it we have 
self-conceit sufficient; it needs no nursing. It needs to be sup- 
| see? by the fear of God. We have Suchened ourselves in- 


ependent, independent almost of the Almighty. Behold in 
that late noble steamer—the Arctic—a symbol of our one 
She was a gallant vessel, stately and strong. She could plough 


the waves. She could weather the storm. She could pierce 
the fog. Confidence seemed the language of her bearing, of 
her majestic movement, of her ribbed strength of timbers, of 
her mighty machinery, and of every countenance on beard. 
Suddenly there is a collision and a crash. The Arctic—the 
American steamer—cannot be harmed. Send help to that 
propeller. Ah! proud vessel, look to thyself. That humble 
propeller shall reach the port, and thou shalt sink in the abyss 
of waves. And so, my noble country! thou art not invulner- 
able. Disown thy God in proud self-sufficiency, and He may 
consign thee to the doom of perished empires. 
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Arr. II.—THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFORM. 


Manxkinp may be divided into two classes, Conservatives and 
. Radicals; the former holding the world back, and the latter 
urging it onward. Perhaps a third class may be added—men 
of the golden mean—men in whose composition Conservatism 
and Radicalism are about equally blended. Their Conserva- 
tism is the centripetal, their Radicalism the centrifugal force ; 
the resultant of the two forces a beautiful orbit around the 
central sphere. But few men are thus evenly balanced. In 
most there is an inclination toward the one or the other ex- 
treme, sufficient to indicate the two classes first named; and 
however marked the difference between them, we confess to 
some sympathy with both. Not with the ultra Conservative, 
who puts his corn in one end of his bag and a stone in the 
other when he goes to mill, because his father and grandfather 
did so before him; nor with the ultra Radical, who imagines 
he is turning the world upside down, when, in fact, he is only 
turning upside down in it; but with those in both classes who 
are able to see that Mr. Stand-still and Mr. Go-ahead are both 
right, and both wrong. Nothing is stable but change. 
e Conservative and the Radical are both necessary and 
permanent forces in society. The former is only anxious to 
reserve the old spirit, which he thinks endangered by the new 
orms; the latter only wishes to secure the new forms, willing 
to retain the old spirit. Neither can dispense with the other, 
neither absorb the other. They are each mutual and useful 
checks upon the other. They are like two men ploughing 
together: the one urges the machine ‘forward, the other by 
es upon the handles retards its motion; yet neither the 
river nor the holder would make much progress in ploughing 
alone. Look where you will, you see a combination of the 
two elements. You see it in the centrifugal and centripetal 
forces among the stars; you see it in the weight and fly wheel 
of the clock; you see it in the engine and breaks of the rail- 
car; you see it in the mobility and inertia of matter; you see 
it in government, in the checks of the différent departments 
upon each other. Indeed,every man is a Conservative. Every 
man is a Radical, who has the root of the matter in him. 
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Seeing, then, that all men are Conservatives and all Radi- 
cals, and assuming now, that there are and ever have been 
crookednesses in the world which need to be straightened; 
leaving out of account the extremes of both schools—ultra 
Conservatives, such as in the days of the eccentric Jeremy 
Bentham deified English Law, or opposed its improvement; 
when “the king, as he placed the pi crown on his anointed 
head, and the noble, as he gazed on his stars and ribbons; the 
fat bishop as he pocketed his tithes, and the lean dissenter as 
he paid them; the judge in his scarlet robes, and the barrister 
in his wig of horse-hair; the merchant as he paid his onerous 
duties to the government, and the yeoman as he liquidated 
the ruinous rents of his landlord; the clod-hopper as he took 
his shilling for twelve hours of exhausting toil, and the cul- 
prit as he hung on a cross-tree for killing the hare which 
poached on his beans; all, high-born and low-born, patrician 
and plebeian, rich and poor, wige and foolish, were ready to 
make oath that the common law of England was the perfec- 
tion of reason, and to swear at Jeremy Bentham for doubt- 
ing it”—passing by all such; passing by, on the other hand, 
ultra Radicals—those who, as Carlyle says of Voltaire, “have 
a torch for burning, but no hammer for building ;” whose ele- 
ment is a tempest; who resemble the wild lion of Africa, when, 
in the midnight thunder storm which drives the mighty ele- 
phant in dismay to a retreat, he bounds from his den, and roars 
and gambols through the forest in ecstasy and delight; passin 
by oll cash, and resolving ourselves into Conservative- dicals 
and Radical-Conservatives, let us proceed to ascertain, if we 
may some of the principles which underlie every legitimate 
and successful Reform. 

In the first place, then, Reform, to be successful, must be 
needed. That such necessity will at times exist, may be in- 
ferred from the ignorance and depravity of man, and from the 
fact that Society is not a mere conglomeration, but a growth. 
From its infancy to manhood there is, there must be, progress, 
and progress implies Reform. Under the old dispensation 
there was an Elijah, and on the introduction of the new, there 
was one who rose in the spirit and power of Elijah. John the 
Baptist was a Reformer, a Radical Reformer. He laid the axe 
at the root of the tree. He said, Repent, for the kingdom of 
heaven isat hand. He cried, O generation of vipers, who hath 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come. He rebuked a 
king, saying, It is not lawful for thee to have her, though he 
lost his head for it. And if we come down to the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century, or the Reforms of the last eighty 
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years in England, such as the Abolition of the African slave- 
trade, and Law Reform, Religious Toleration, Catholic Eman- 
cipation, Parliamentary Reform, and Abolition of negro Slave- 
ry, and Corn Law Reform ; or if we look at the various evils, 
social, political, and moral, which afflict our own country at 
the present time, we shall be convinced that Reforms are a stern 
necessity in the progress of nations; an important remedy for 
old ode and preventive of new. As Lord Bacon has well 
remarked, “ He that will not apply new remedies, must expect 
new evils, for time is the greatest innovator ; and if time alter 
things to the worse, and wisdom and counsel shall not alter 
them to the better, what shall be the end?” The natural out- 
actings and on-goings of depravity when unguided and un- 
checked, tend, as in the days before the flood, to fill the earth 
with violence, and create a necessity for Reformers. And who 
shall they be? Not those who are well to do in the world, 
who from indolence ard ease choose to remain undisturbed in 
their comfortable quarters, and hence have not an eye to see 
nor a heart to feel the miseries of their fellow men; but they 
who from their character as modified by the gospel, or from 
their position as fellow sufferers with the guilty and unfortu- 
nate, are constrained to gird themselves for the ungracious task 
of ameliorating human woe. It must needs be that evils will 


arise calling for a remedy; but let them be real, and not only 
real, but of such magnitude that the remedy shall not be worse 
than the disease. at there may be such uncalled for at- 
tempts, none will deny; that such have been, some, doubtless, 
will admit. spews pen may be named the Bloomer Reform, 


the Phonographic Reform, the One Line System in Music, ete. 
Admitting these to be real improvements, which is questiona- 
ble, are they so great as improvements as to warrant the evils 
attendant upon the changef To change simply for the sake 
of change is unprofitable; to kindle a bon-fire simply to see it 
burn, or to make one’s self conspicuous in the light thereof, is 
vain-glorious and foolish. We repeat, then, a Reform is legiti- 
mate only when it is needed, and so mfich needed as not to 
cost more than it is worth. ™ 
Another condition of successful Reform, is, 7¢ must be gradual. 
In this it differs from a Revolution, a Rebellion, or an In- 
surrection. These may be effected in a day. Touching Re- 
forms the divine economy is, “first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn in the ear.” Men ought to do right, and 
only right, and do it now; but Reform implies delinquency, 
and time to remove it. Moses, “ because of the hardness of 
their hearts,” suffered men to put away their wives. When 
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our Saviour came, he found the world prepared for a more strin- 
gent legislation, and hence forbade divorce, except for a single 
cause. And in his day, there were many principles of the di- 
vine administration, which even his Apostles were not prepared 
to comprehend. “I have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” A teacher does not attempt at once 
to introduce his pupils into the higher regions of science. And 
where the eyes of men have long been blinded by ignorance 
or superstition, it takes time to remove the scales and cause 
them to see, and at first they only “see men as trees walking.” 
Declare to the devotee of vicious habits and practices a more 
excellent way, and it will take time to bring him to see, and 
appreciate, and adopt it. It would be folly to offer the Chinese 
our laws to-day. Something not so good, would be better for 
them. Reforms cast their shadows before them, and time is 
needed to bring them to maturity. So it was with the Refor- 
mation in the sixteenth century. It began to dawn long be- 
fore Luther attacked the wicked sale of Indulgences. So it 
was in England. As early as 1785, the attention of Clarkson 
was turned to the enormity of the African slave-trade, and for its 
abolition he and Wilberforce and their coadjutors earnestly la- 
bored; but it was not till 1806, that they saw the desire of 
their hearts accomplished. 

Soon after the abolition of the slave trade, the attention of 
philanthropists in England was directed to slavery itself, of 
which the slave trade was only an incident. But it was not 
till 1823, that the public sentiment was sufficiently ripe for 
Canning to introduce into Parliament his celebrated resolutions, 
declaring the expediency of adopting decisive measures for 
meliorating the condition of the slave population in the West 
India Colonies, preparatory to their complete emancipation. 
The subject was ie seco for ten years, when, on the 14th of 
May, 1833, Mr. Stanley introduced a Compromise Bill, grant- 
ing immediate emancipation to all slaves under six years of 
age ; subjecting house servants to an apprenticeship of four 
years, and agricultural servants of six years, after which all 
were to be completely free. The Bill also gave to masters, by 
way of remuneration, twenty millions pounds sterling. On 
the 28th of August, 1833, this Bill, providing for the early 
emancipation of eight hundred thousand slaves, became a law. 
It also gave to colonies the‘alternative of immediate emancipa- 
tion, if they chose. Antigua and the Bermudas availed them- 
selves of it; and on the 1st of August, 1834, Antigua, in a mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye, converted into freemen her 
thirty thousand slaves! On the eve of July 31st, the Wesleyans 
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kept “ Watch night” in all their a> At St. John’s, whose 
capacious walls were filled with candidates for liberty, so im- 
pressive was the scene, that we shall be pardoned for transfer- 
ring the record of it to these pages. The evening was spent in 
rd and praise till the hour of twelve —s “ The 

issionary then proposed that when the clock on the Cathedral 
should begin to strike, the whole congregation should fall upon 
their knees and receive the boon of freedom in silence. Ac- 
cordingly as the loud bell tolled its first note, the immense as- 
sembly fell prostrate on their knees. All was silence, save the 
quivering, half-stifled breath of the straggling spirit. Theslow 
notes of the clock fell upon the multitude; peal on peal, peal 
on peal, rolled over the prostrate throng in tones of angel’s 
voices, thrilling among the desolate chords and weary heart- 
strings. Scarce had the clock sounded its last note, when the 
lightning flashed vividly around, and a loud peal of thunder 
roared along the sky—God’s pillar of fire and tramp of jubilee ! 
A moment of profoundest silence passed—then came and burst 
—they broke forth in prayer, they shouted, they sang, glory! 
hallelujah! they clapped their hands, leaped up, fell down, 
clasped each other in their free arms, esis, laughed, went to 
and fro, tossing upward their unfettered hands; bert high above 
the whole there was a mighty sound which ever and anon 
swelled up; it was the utterings, in broken negro dialect, of 
gratitude to God!” But the apprenticeship system did not live 
out all its days. The longest term of its continuance had been 
limited to six years. When five of these had elapsed, Parlia- 
ment brought the entire system to an end; so that on the Ist 
day of August, 1838, the friends of emancipation assembled in 
all parts of the empire, to render thanksgiving to God for the 
final overthrow of British n slavery. us the British 
Anti-Slavery Reform extended from the first move of Clark- 
son in 1785, to its final consummation in 1838—a period of 
fifty-three years. This is one of the instances which go to show 
that Reforms take time. The history of the other great Eng- 
lish Reforms illustrates the same truth. 

If now we leave England and pass into our own country, 
we see the same truth developed. tt is more than twenty years 
since the Anti-Slavery Reform in the United States commenc- 
ed. Although millions of human beings were groaning in 
bondage, so torpid had the body poKtic become, that the appli- 
cation of a blister seemed necessary, to awaken sensation. Some 
zealous reformers have attempied to follow up the prescription 
and cure the patient by blistering alone. Others, more wise, 
have thought that as the patient heceme convalescent, a little 
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change of treatment would be proper; a regimen better adapt- 
ed, as the doctors would say, “to aid nature in her recupera- 
tive efforts.” But the treatment, for better or for worse, has 
not yet effected a cure. So long and so hard have some worked 
at the patient, that they have become ¢mpatient; but it all goes 
to show that Reforms take time. ‘The good time,” no doubt 
is coming ; but when it will arrive, the Omniscient only knows. 
At first the watchword was—Immediate Emancipation! But 
all are now convinced that however immediate it may be when 
it comes, it will not come immediately. When we reflect that 
one half these United States hold slaves, and are each inde- 
pendent little er having the staff in their own hands; 
and especially since the late desperate move of the slave pow- 
er in connection with the Nebraska Bill, we may well csniiaie 
that before each and all of them will be —— to see the 
duty and expediency of breaking the yoke and letting the op- 

ressed go free, there will be opportunity for patience to 
have her perfect work. But come the time will, and every 
one should labor and pray for it, and then wait for it; for what 
is worth working for, is worth waiting for. 

And none can have failed to notice, in the progress of Re- 
forms, that there are seasons when they are apparently station- 
ary, and again apparently retrograde. But it is only apparent. 
The same is seen in nature. The planets are observed occa- 
sionally to slacken their pace, then stop, move backwards in 
their track, stop again, and finally resume their onward mo- 
tion. This for a time stumbled the astronomer, till in imagin- 
ation he exchanged his geocentric for a heliocentric position. 
Now the true centre of motion being found, the mystery was 
solved. From this central point he could look out upon the 
planetary group, sweeping in beauty and harmony, and with 
apparent as well as actual progress, around their common cen- 
tre. Soin the vegetable world. Now the tree is adorned with 
foliage, now laden with fruit. Look again, the frosts of win- 
ter have breathed upon it, and it is apparently dead. But it 
is not dead. It is only restig, and by recruiting its wasted 
energies, preparing for a fresh onset on the return of spring. 
And if you examine a little more closely, you will find an ear- 
nest of its future, in its already formed and swelling buds. So 
in the moral world. Look upon a map, and you will perceive 
that the track of the childrén of Israel in their march from the 
slavery of Egypt to the freedom of Canaan was very circuit- 
ous. But notwithstanding their marches and counter-marches, 
their rest and retrogradation, it was all progress. He who led 

VoL. XII. 3 
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them has informed us that it was all intended to try them, and 
prove them, and — them for their final conquest. 

If now we call to witness the Temperance Reform, we find 
the same rule of growth. At first the movers dared not ask 
for what is conceded by every temperance man now—total ab- 
stinence from all that intoxicates. They saw it must come to 
that at last; but if they could induce men to abstain from dis- 
tilled spirits, they would permit them for the present, “ because 
of the hardness of their hearts,” to drink fermented liquors. 
Some may say they erred—they ought to have gone against the 
whole at once. But in the attempt they ene probably have 
snapped the cord, and lost the hake. Better throw the harpoon 
into the whale, and then give him rope, and bye and bye you 
can bring him to. At all events, such is the history of this 
Reform. It is distinguished by different epochs—first, absti- 
nence from distilled liquors; then, from all that intoxicates ; 
then, the Washingtonian movement; then, the Sons of Tem- 

erance and their affiliated organizations; then, the Maine 

w. The Reform which began with “moral suasion” has 
grown into “legal suasion;” in duration has covered half a 
century, and is not yet complete. We lay it down then as es- 
tablished, that Reforms are, and from the very nature of the 
case must be, gradual; and that any temporary check, or ap- 
parent reverse, is not inconsistent with real progress and ulti- 
mate success. The voleano may. for the time cease to emit 
liquid fire, but it has only retired within itself to acquire new 
strength, and prepare for another, and, peradventure, a more 
vigorous onset. 

As a third condition of successful Reform, i¢ must proceed 
on correct principles. Reforms may embrace much that is 
Utopian, and yet effect some good. But to be thorough and 
complete, correct principles must underlie them, and it may be 
added,, men of principle must carry them forward. Society 
will never be thoroughly reformed, except by the principles 
contained in those “ two great commandments on which hang 
all the law and the prophets.” And it is cheering to believe 
that politicians and statesmen are beginning to some extent to 
recognize this truth. It is gratifying, for instance, to find in 
the last annual message of the President of the United States, 
the following language: “I should shrink from a clear duty, 
did I fail to express my deepest @onviction that we can place 
no secure reliance upon any apparent progress, if it be not sus- 
tained by national integrity, resting upon the great truths af- 
firmed and illustrated by Divine Revelation.” Would that all 
our statesmen in offices of high trust, were prepared to pro- 
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pound such a sentiment. Our laws are professedly founded on 
the great principles of the word of God; yet we are sorry to 
say, that many of the so-called Reformers reject the Bible as a 
Divine Revelation. 

Many of the leaders in the Woman’s Rights movement are 
reputed to be disbelievers in the Divine Inspiration of the 
Scriptures; and if we may judge from their doings in their 
Conventions, there would seem to be some foundation for the 
opinion. 

So of Fourierism, it overlooks the great fact of human de- 
pravity. It proceeds on the assumption, that if you group 
men together under certain external arrangements, they will 
be prosperous and happy; while it leaves out of the account 
the regulating ——_ within, on which, chiefly, prosperity 
and happiness depend. Hence it ever has and always must 
fail. As we have said, many of the so-called Reformers of the 
present day are strongly tinctured with infidelity. Some ut- 
terly discard the Bible as the word of God. About others it 
hangs very loosely. Their gospel contrasts strangely with that 
of Christ. He even sought in prayer his heavenly Fatheg’s 
blessing. They seem not so much as to know whether there 
be any heavenly Father. He taught that the life is more than 
meat, and the body more than raiment. They seem scarcel 
to recognize the fact that man has an immortal soul. “TS 
make the soul bondsman to the body, is to sell our birthright 
for a mess of pottage; to leave our Father’s house and feed 
swine; to educate the eagle from his empyrean heights to 
grovel in the dust. Divorce temperance from religion, and 
what is it but apathy or a godless maceration? Exorcise the 
spirit of slavery without the sanctions of Inspiration, and you 
beat down the devil in one form to rise in another. In a word, 
abolish any evil on selfish principles, and you do not destro 
iniquity ; you only commute it for other forms. Industry is 
better than idleness; peace is better than war; temperance is 
better than excess; freedom is better than bondage ; if the ex- 
change be a godly barter. But if not, then it is of little con- 
sequence whether a man go to hell drunk or sober; in peace 
or in war; free or bond; doing nothing or working with his 
might; from Pagan or from Christian lands.” The notion that 
a man may be a true Reformer, and at the same time a griev- 
ous sinner; that he may be secretary of seven Reform socie- 
ties, and yet commit the seven deadly sins, is an absurdity. 
An Infidel Reformer is a contradiction in terms. 

Do any ask, are all but the pious to be excluded from par- 
ticipating in Reforms? No. Or do any inquire, have not Infidel 
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contributed towards meliorating the condition of man? Yes. 
Still we insist that for the reformation of society to be thorough 
and complete, it must include the reformation of the inner 
man. It must regard and treat man not only as a sufferer, but 
as a sinner; not simply as unfortunate, but as guilty. Again, 
do any ask, will you let man’s outer miseries work on till you 
have Segenented his soul? No. If a dyspeptic should break 
his leg, we would go to work and set it, but would not consid- 
er him a sound man till his inner malady was healed. Bad 
men may work at the surface of society; may heal over some 
of the ulcers on the body politic; but ere long they will break 
out again. The volcano of human passions is not so easily 
capped. As well might you extinguish Vesuvius by playing 
upon it with a fire-engine. But you say, Reforms profess to 
deal only with outward evils. We reply, even these they can- | 
not effectuaily cure, except by remedies which embrace the 
reformation of the inner man. “Out of the Aeart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false-witness, 
blasphemies.” Suppose you go to work and quash intemper- 
ance, profanity, licentiousness, slavery, and all the evil which 
afflict society; will they stay quashed? Notatall. A nest of 
—— come forth and attack you. You fire a blank car- 
tridge among them. They retreat in dismay to their dens. In 


a few moments their glistening eyes and forked tongues appear } 


in at a thousand points. Quell all the evils in society, yet 
if the moral character remain unchanged, they will soon break 
out again, in the same or in new forms. You are like a man 
tending a coal-pit. He must watch it by day and by night, 
else the internal fires will burst out and all is lost. 

Still, Reforms are legitimate. Although they are superficial 
and incomplete so long as they do not regulate the moving 
principle within, yet there is an advantage in working in both 
ways—from the circumference inward, and from the centre 
outward. Indeed, it is sometimes necessary to begin with the 
outer man, before you can reach the inner. For instance, here 
is a debased drunkard. Preach to him a homily on his dut 
toGod and man! As well might you preach to the dead. 
But if by some sort of suasion, moral, physical, or legal, you 
can take him from his cups, and make him a sober man; then 
you have prepared the way to gain his ear, and may present 
the claims of God and man upon him with hope of success. 
So is it often necessary to break up the crust of bodily suffer- 
ing and mental degradation, in order to open an avenue to the 
soul for spiritual influences. On this principle our Saviour pro- 
ceeded. He listened to the cry of pain; he touched the blind 
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eye, the deaf ear, the withered hand; and through the chan- 
nel of these physical benefits, he reached the soul. The opened 
eye turned to him, and saw in him more than a temporal de- 
liverer. The cured leper, smitten with gratitude, returned to 
praise his Benefactor. Relieving the poor, ignorant and down- 
trodden from pressing temporal sufferings, may pave the way 
for the reformation of the moral man. But if any exaggerate 
the claims of Reform, if they urge it as an improvement upon, 
or as a substitute for, Christianity, they attribute to the stream 
the virtues of the fountain; they ascribe to the arteries the 
central functions of the heart; for from Christianity beats the 
great pulse of this world’s hope. The whole of Christianity is 
not expressed in social duty. We have responsibilities God- 
ward, as well as man-ward. The first great commandment is, 
“thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart; the sec- 
ond is like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Piety and Humanity are two aeeely sisters, the one heaven- 
born, the other earth-born, but both of Divine parentage, and 
commissioned of their Father to execute good offices on earth. 
Though alike, they are yet unlike. The former retiring from 
the busy haunts of men, with clasped hands and up-turned 
eyes, holds communion with the great “I Am.” The latter 
chooses to mingle in the bustling crowd, and minister to the 


wants and woes of the —— With the beauty of the one 
e 


or the other of them is every heart ravished, but what is re- 
markable, very few love them both. Sometimes they separate 
from each other; and under the guidance of the former, men 
retire to caves and cloisters, and cut themselves off from all 
sympathy with humanity; while those who are led captive by 
the latter, become poor and groveling. Thus divorced from 
each other, they fail to execute their heavenly mission; but 
when joined hand in hand they go forth successfully on their 
onal of love, singing as they go, “Glory to God in the high- 
est, peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Perhaps there isa tendency in modern Reforms to make 
Piety and Humanity convertible terms; to make the whole of 
Christianity but a manual of benevolent deeds. But the true 
Reformer must first be baptized from the font of heavenly love. 
The world cannot be reformed by conventions. The individual 
must not be swallowed up in the mass. Charity must begin 
at home. John the Baptist mused in the desert before he went 
into the crowd. Reform is not all of religion. Reform would 
bind man to man; religion would also bind him to God. Re- 
form would adjust man to the world; religion would also lift 
him above it. Man’s prescription for his fellow is to alter his 
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circumstances; God’s, to change his heart. Man’s plan is to 

ive the patient a new bed; God’s, to give him health. Man 

egins at the circumference, and by first civilizing, would 
Christianize. God begins at the centre, and by first Christian- 
izing, civilizes. Man’s plan is to give us something we have 
not; God’s, to make us something we are not. In the lan- 
guage of the profound Cudworth, “If we desire a true reform- 
ation, let us begin by reforming our hearts. All outward forms 
of reformation, though never so good in kind, are of little 
worth, without this inward reformation of the heart. Tin, or 
lead, or any other baser metal, if it be cast in never so good a 
mould, and made up in never so elegant a figure, is but tin or 
lead still. We must be reformed within; then shall we be re- 
formed truly, and not before.” 

There is undoubtedly too much patch-work in many of the 
Reforms of the present day; too many attempts to improve 
upon the Divine plan. Too often unprinclpled persons set 
themselves up as the lights of the world; too often they be- 
come cross and abusive; too often they fret and rail at opposi- 
tion; too often do they express their love and good-will snap- 
pishly ; too often is the milk of their philanthropy strongly 
impregnated with vinegar. They mount a hobby, and Jehu 
like, “drive furiously.” Should they succeed in the pursuit, 
and outrun and override every evil in society, what would it 
amount to? They could only impart what they have; they 
could only bring the world into the positions they themselves oc- 
cupy ; the reformed would still need reforming. With the Bible 
burned, God and futurity annihilated, the world would be 
sleeping over a volcano; another French Revolution, or some 
other awful catastrophe, would be the result. Society is not a 
thing to be manufactured; it is a growth. It has a vital ac- 
tion; it has a character; and that character is determined by 
the individuals who compose it.- There is no way of reforming 
it except by reforming individual character; and this can be 
effected only by purifying the individual from his native cor- 
ruption. The Bible is the model reform-book, Jesus Christ the 
true Reformer. And who can have failed to observe with what 
awful individuality our Saviour addressed himself to the work 
of Reform. He directed his arrows not so much at the abstract 
as the concrete; not so much at sin, as the sinner. He said, 
* Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ; how shall 
ye escape the damnation of hell!” And with little hope of 
success can the Reformer hurl his anathemas at sin in the con- 
crete, when the sinner can justly retort, “ Physician, heal thy- 
self.” A teacher of morality must himself be pure. As the 
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stream cannot rise higher than the fountain, much cannot be 
expected from Reformers devoid of moral principle, nor even 
from those who have but recently been reclaimed from vicious 
habits. A popular writer has well observed, “ We lay it down 
as a general rule, that commerce with vice works a perpetual 
disqualification for employment as a teacher of virtue. The 
idea that a man ry! debase himself, and then, upon an easy 
reformation, stand uigher than before, yea, put the virtuous 
aside as disqualified for want of a graduation in the school of 
vice, is subversive of all sober morals. When such men, with 
brazen impudence, wander up and down, demanding audience 
and countenance of good men, resenting a suspicion of their 
fitness for the highest posts of virtue, simply because they have 
known the deepest pits of vice, and railing at the hypocrisy of 
Christians who receive them coldly, and shaking off the mud 
from their feet as a testimony against them; we cannot but 
think they were more tolerable before their reformation than 
after. If we must have such, let it be as beacons to be shun- 
ned, not as companions to be consorted with.” We would not 
intimate that all professed Reformers are of this description ; 
yet there is doubtless too much truth in the affirmation of the 
author of Hints toward Reforms, that “the great majority of 
those who are ready to embark in undertakings to reform so- 
ciety, have not yet reformed themselves. The motive which 
impels them, even in this, is at bottom selfish—the hope of 
ease, of abundance, of consequence, or of fame.” It cannot 
be denied, that there are many Reformers whose first efforts 
should be upon themselves. ‘Go teach all nations, beginning 
at Jerusalem.” Home Missions first, then Foreign, is the Di- 
vine method. It is, indeed, more agreeable to look at others’ 
sins than our own; it is much easier to make a tilt at.some 
wrong at a distance which we cannot reach, than in our own 
neighborhood, where we might have some hope of doing good. 
In all our efforts, our own hearts should be the point of de- 
parture. “First cast the beam out of thine own eye; then 
shalt thou see clearly to pull the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

We may be thought to insist too strongly upon this feature 
of Reformatory effort; but it is from a deep conviction that it 
has been too much overlooked. The divine plan, as contained 
in the Holy Scriptures, should be both the foundation and the 
model of all Reformatory operations. Some seem to think the 
Bible too old and too slow for the present age ; but it is a Book 
which grows not old by age, nor lags behind any who do not 
outrun Providence. It has never been behind the age, but, like 
the pillar of fire before Israel, it has always gone before it. It 
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contains an epitome of this world’s history. It alone informs 
us what was the origin of the world, and what will be its end. 
From tt we may learn just where in the world’s great drama 
we are, and what are the leading events which are to transpire 
before the final catastrophe. From it too we learn what is to 
be the world’s great regenerating principle; that the gospel 
leaven is to be cast in, and so leaven the entire lump of human 
society, that “ Holiness to the Lord,” shall be written on all the 
possessions of men. Does skepticism say, this is all well 
enough in theory, but we want something practical? We pre- 
sent then the practical demonstration. ‘“ We have seen this re- 
ligion of Jesus in conflict with Judaism, after the glory had 
passed from Moses to Messiah; the struggle of a real with a 
ceremonial righteousness; the idea of God in types and sym- 
bols, perishing before the idea of God incarnate. We have 
seen it in conflict with ancient heathenism ; all the Gods en- 
shrined in the Pantheon, and all the Gods supported and ador- 
ed by the triumphant Ceesars, Lords many and Gods many, de- 
throned by the true and living God. We have seen it in con- 
flict with the false prophet of Mecca; the fierce, licentious and 
warlike = of the East, withering away before our eyes, as* 
this pure and peaceful system culminates more gloriously. We 
have seen it in conflict with the Man of Sin; the Bride of the 
Lord pining for twelve hundred and sixty years, victorious at 
last, only Seciente the very gates of hell could not prevail 
against her. We have seen it in conflict with every form of 
error from within, and every mode of opposition from without ; 
superstition, heresy, idolatry, skepticism, oppression, persecu- 
tion, seduction, corruption, everywhere confronting all, every- 
where resisting all, precisely in proportion to its own vital pu- 
rity, as determined by the open Bible which it has borne aloft, 
throughout the earth.” 

But do any ask for facts of a later date—evidence that the 
Bible is able to grapple with the great moral evils of the nine- 
teenth century ¢ We refer them to the history of Modern Mis- 
sions. We refer them to the fact, that where the Bible has 

ne, Caste, Polygamy, and Slavery, have faded away before 
it. Thirty years ago, the whole population of the Sandwich 
Islands, with the exception of the King and Chiefs, were 
slaves, as abject as can be found in any part of the world. 
The Missionaries of the American Board carried them the Gos- 
pel; and what is the result? Now there is not a slave in all 
the Islands. The people hold their lands in fee-simple, have a 
Representative, Constitutional Government, and are acknowl- 
edged by other nations of the earth as an Independent, Chris- 
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tian Nation. What other Reformatory Society has effected 
the emancipation of a hundred thousand slaves within thirty 
years? The Bible is at this moment shaking the old founda- 
tions which for centuries have stood unmoved in China; and, 
if we may credit the assertion in the British Parliament of Mr. 
Layard, than whom none is better informed in Eastern affairs, 
the Bible is at the bottom of the great up-heaval which is now 
convulsing Russia and Turkey, and which is felt around the 
globe. The Bible is the great anti-sin text-book; the Church, 
the great anti-sin society. No Reform can be successful and 
complete which is not founded on the great fundamental princi- 
ples contained in the Ten Commandments. All else is surface- 
work, and must prove abortive. As well might you kill a tree 
by clipping off here and there a twig, as kill a moral evil, 
while its root is still striking deep in a luxuriant soil. Mission- 
aries to the heathen attempted first to civilize, then to Christian- 
ize, and they failed. They then reversed the mode. First they 
Christianized, then civilization followed by an easy and natural 
process. Suppress any outbreak of depravity by an outward 
pressure, and sooner or later it will again manifest itself in 
some form; but set in operation an influence which shall anni- 
hilate the desire to do wrong, and you have effected a radical 
and permanent cure. 

Shall we then abandon all those Reformatory efforts which 
aim at meliorating the physical evils of society? Not at all. 
Apply them faithfully, and derive from them all the good the 
are capable of affording. Thus God does. He makes the wrat 
of man to praise him, and the remainder of it he restrains. 
Use all the outward appliances you can for restraining wrong ; 
let there be laws, jails, and penitentiaries; let there be, if you 
please, anti-slavery societies, anti-drinking societies, and anti- 
sin societies, as many as you will; but you are only throttling 
the tiger with one hand, till with the other you can reach a 
dagger and plunge it to his heart; you are only keeping Satan 
at bay, till you can storm his very citadel, and upset his throne. 
The present is peculiarly an age of Reforms. In this we rejoice. 
It is in unison with our Republican government and free insti- 
tutions. It is demanded by the increasing light and knowledge 
with which God is favoring us. Yet we have to lament that 
they have too often fallen into unskillful and unholy hands. 
But is it not because the Church has been remiss in her duty ¢ 
When some affirm that “The American Church is the bulwark 
of American Slavery ;” that “the world is in advance of the 
Church in moral Reforms ;” that “the religion of the world is 
better than that of the Church ;:” we charge upon them the ut- 
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terance of a most gigantic falsehood. At the same time, we 
stand rebuked for having given occasion, by our unfaithfulness, 
for the existence of these numerous Reformatory Societies, so 
divorced from religion. They prove, not that Humanity is bet- 
ter than Piety; but that when Piety languishes, Humanity 
suffers. Reform is not religion, but one of the friends of it. 
There has ever been a conflict between Faith and Works, but 
without any just cause. Paul and James are perfectly harmo- 
nious in their teachings on this point, making faith the indwell- 
ing principle of piety, and he its outward manifestations. 

nen piety is in its normal state, the two always co-exist. The 
one is the tree, the other the fruit. Works, when not framed 
in Faith, are anything but good. Reforms are but apples of 
Sodom, when not growing on the goodly trees of piety. Paul 
maxes sad havoe with godless Reformers. Though they plead 
for the right with an angel’s eloquence; strip themselves to 
clothe the naked; or burn themselves as a very holocaust of 
benevolence ; he can call them nothing better than sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. Religion, more than Reform, is 
the great want of our time. 

“Nothing would more effectually relieve the sufferings of 
the poor; or sooner break the chains of the slave, and dash the 
cup of the drunkard; or more certainly dry up the floods of 


licentiousness, and relax the grasp of covetousness ; or establish 


just and — relations between rich and poor, between 
capital and labor; or dissolve the thrones of despotism, multi- 
ply schools, diffuse abroad light and knowledge ; or promote in 
every conceivable way, the progress, freedom, and happiness of 
the world, than the universal revival of religion.” Reforms 
are legitimate, but when divorced from religion, they are su- 
perficial and temporary. It is only when = come to take 
their proper place, not as a substitute for piety, but the fruit 
of it, that the world can expect much from them. 

In conclusion, we confess toa profound respect both for 
“Old Fogy” and for “ Young America,” yet we think neither 
free from imperfections. We would unite the wisdom and ex- 
perience of the one with the zeal and activity of the other, in 
the belief that the codperation of the two parties would most 
effectually serve the law of piety and humanity. 
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Arr. IV.—COMMON SCIIOOL SYSTEM OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


Eighteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of the Madsachu- 
setts Board of Education. 


We have read this report with unusual interest. It contains 
a review of the last six years—the period of the official service 
of the present secretary—a survey of the modifications intro- 
duced under his administration, their tendencies and results. 
It is written in the terse and felicitous style which character- 
izes all the author’s productions. Massachusetts has been pecu- 
liarly fortunate in its selection of men for this important office. 
The earnest and able efforts of the first secretary gave a new 
impulse to the cause of popular education throughout the state, 
and indeed far beyond the limits of his official relations ; and 
now, after the trial of six years, it is a matter of congratulation 
that Mr. Mann, on his retirement, was sueceeded by a scholar 
of so rare and varied attainments, a teacher of so large and 
successful experience, and a man of so excellent judgment and 
good sense as to command and retain to an unusual degree, the 
pore and esteem of all parties throughout the common- 
wealth. 

This report may fitly introduce an inquiry as to the value 
and importance of recent improvements and modifications in 
common schools, particularly as tested and illustrated in Mas- 
sachusetts. Yor it is generally conceded that the Massachusetts 
School policy is in advance of all others, both in respect to its 
completeness as a system, and the munificent patronage of the 
state in carrying out its plans. Among all her distinctions, her 
schools stand preéminent. It is now the liberal aim of the 
state to make these her crowning glory. This is no mean 
praise. “Popular Education is hy far the most important inter- 
est with which the legislation of any state can have to do. 
Aside from the divinely appointed agencies of religion—which 
in this land of religious liberty are not matters of civil legisla- 
tion—there is no interest and no ruling power like that of the 
Common Schools. Nothing else leaves such an impress upon our 
social character and our institutions. We cannot here alledge 
the numberless considerations which magnify its importance 
and claim the highest estimate of its rank. It is impossible to 
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extol too much this great interest, whose blessings are beyond 
rice. 

The report before us opens with an allusien to the adapta- 
tion of certain well defined doctrines in regard to the theory of 
education, and to the efforts now making to popularize these 
views and to give them general currency, among the people. 
The theory of ‘Education is in our judgment an important point. 
While there is general agreement as to the end of Collegiate 
studies, widely different views still prevail in regard to the pri- 
mary purposes of a Common School education, and of course 
to the processes of attaining it, for the theory of education which 
is adapted, will subordinate all the processes to itself. Correct 
views on this subject are of the utmost importance. It is very 
desirable that parents as well as teachers and School Commit- 
tees, should thoroughly investigate this topic and acquire defi- 
nite and settled views upon it, in order that there may be har- 
mony of plans and sentiments, and efficient codperation be- 
tween them. 

Many parents seem to labor under the mistaken impression, 
that the attainment of knowledge is the first and chief thing to 
be aimed at in school, while the training of tho faculties is re- 
garded by them as a matter of secondary importance. The 
power of repeating, parrot-like, what has been crowded into 


the memory, is looked upon as the highest evidence of scholar- 
ship. The quantity, rather than the quality of attainment, is 


with them the test of improvement. The great work of educa- 
tion is thus reduced to a mere system of mnemotechny. In- 
stead of seeking to discipline and develop the faculties of the 
upil, his mind is treated as a mere receptacle, which is some- 
how—and in their view it matters little how—to be filled. 

It is not strange that where such views prevail, a mechanical 
method of instruction should be adopted, which goes through 
a certain routine of mnemonic exercises, without any definite 
aim to train the mind and awaken thought and reflection. Nor 
should it be a matter of surprise, when we witness the legiti- 
mate results of such a system, and see pupils pass through the 
ordinary course of study with little control over thei? minds, 
utterly deficient in the power of application, with little interest 
in study, and without any purpose or prospect of future im- 
provement. Thus the most ample and varied acquisitions be- 
come of little worth, because there is no power to use them, to 
arrange and classify them, and form new combinations. For it 
is the power of using the faculties and resources of the mind, 
in which lies the secret of success. 
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All the elements of the several branches may be fixed indel- 
ibly in a child’s memory; he may have the leading facts and 
principles of the sciences upon his tongue’s end, and become a 
walking encyclopedia, and yet be only a learned driveler. He 
can tell you what he has read or heard, and nothing more. 
Take him off the beaten track—ask him any inference from the 
stores which he has gained memoriter—and he is dumb.” He 
has not learned to think for himself, nor ever dreamed that the 

eat object of all study is to draw out and exercise, the reflect- 
ive faculties. 

The habit of learning words and formal propositions without 
understanding their meaning, is still too prevalent in schools. 
This practice arises from the mistaken theory of education un- 
der consideration. Such superficial attainments are always 
chaotic, and often worse than useless. They lead the pupil 
complacently to imagine that he has the sybstance, when he 
has only the shell and semblance of knowledge. He has stu- 
died the book, but not the subject of which it treats. A sense 
of our ignorance is the first step towards knowledge; but a 
system of instruction which leads pupils to over-estimate their 
attainments, fosters conceit and indolence, and removes the in- 
centives to study. 

When a teacher retains a school for a single term only, as 
was the former custom in Massachusetts, and as is still the 
general practice in many of the states, he finds it much easier 
to hear recitations repeated by rote, than to secure a thorough 
comprehension of the principles which they involve. He is 
strongly tempted to overtask the memory, for the sake of flat- 
tering parents with the desired tokens of progress. This course 
is more productive of immediate and showy results. It is sup- 
posed to make a fine display at examinations. Hence the les- 
son must be committed to memory, whether understood or not. 
The pupils must rehearse fluently, although, to borrow a simile 
of Lord Bolingbroke, “they rattle on as meaningless as alarm 
clocks that have been prematurely sprung.” 

it sometimes appears to be the chief aim of the teacher, and 
still more generally of parents, to secure simply a rapid re- 
hearsal of lessons and text-books—as if the repetition of the 
words, with a voluble tongue, was ample evidence of the ac- 
quirement and comprehension of the thoughts. But it is doing 
violence to the soul, to its innate love of truth, and of growth by 
the nutriment of truth, to feed it thus with the mere “ husks of 
knowledge, rather than knowledge itself.” Such training is quite 
as likely to make pupils flippant as fluent. They learn every 
thing, and know nothing. ey pursue too many studies at a 
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time, and are encouraged to enter upon advanced studies before 
they understand the simple rudiments. They forget that true 
progress depends less on the number of branches pursued, than 
on the thoroughness with which a few are mastered. Under- 
taking to learn too much, they become smatterers in every 
thing. Their acquirements are as superficial as they are ex- 
tensive. Their knowledge will be more apt to make them 
wordy than wise; and, 
“ Words are like leaves, and where they most abound, 
Much fruit of sense is rarely found.” 

They seem to act upon the principle that “ knowledge is power,” 
but not in the sense of the great author of this maxim, who 
also tells us that “knowledge is the concoction of reading into 
judgment.” . 

This system of instruction tends to inflate pupils with an 
over-estimate of their attainments, and such conceit as an ele- 
ment of juvenile character obviously has other tendencies— 
=— as pernicious as those to which we have referred. But 
the appropriate effect of true mental discipline and the highest 
culture is not self-admiration, but modesty. Since the first 
lesson which science teaches is the greatness of our ignorance 
and the littleness of our knowledge. It has been well said, 
“the greater the circle of our knowledge, the greater the hori- 
zon of ignorance that bounds it.” Those who, flushed with 
their fancied achievements, are already complacently reposing 
on the very pinnacle of science, are invited to spend a little of 
their ample lieu in pondering a couplet of Cowper: 

“ Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more.” 
Or, if attic salt would give a better “relish,” we would com- 
mend to their notice a classic proverb : 
“Thou may’st of double ignorance boast, 
Who know’st not that thou nothing know’st ; 


The pride of man in what he knows, 
Keeps lessening as his knowledge grows.” 


But in plain terms, the conceit of wisdom is in inverse ratio 
to one’s attainments. The less he knows, the more he thinks 
he knows. To the embodiments of self-satisfaction only, “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” That pupil has not yet 
advanced far, who has not learned enough to know that his 
highest acquisitions are yet meagre indeed. The truly learned 
man feels that his knowledge is but a drop out of the bound- 
less ocean of truth, “afew pebbles gathered from its shore.” 
Thus, for example, Socrates represented his knowledge as 
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nothing ; Bishop Butler compared his to a point; and Newton 
his to a few pebbles which a child picks up on the shore. 

The very prevalent evils to which we have adverted, are the 
natural result of an erroneous, but common idea as to the pri- 
mary objects of education. This error.is fundamental. It 
would greatly impair the best system of instruction. A want 
of agreement and of concurrent action on this point is fre- 
quently the occasion of serious embarrassment, even to the best 
teachers. The most judicious instructors are particularly liable 
to incur the complaints and objections of parents, because their 
children are “put back.” One of the greatest obstacles to 
thoroughness, and one which the most successful teachers are 
continually encountering, is found in the impatience of pupils 
at reviews, encouraged and sustained by the undue eagerness 
of parents to have their children get through the text-books. 

It should therefore be a familiar maxim in all common 
school instruction, that while the object of education is always 
two-fold, discipline of the mind is more important than 
storing it with facts. However valuable these may be, they 
should be learned, not primarily for their own sake, but as 
instruments of forming right mental habits. All the teacher’s 
plans and methods of instruction should be modified by the 
paramount consideration that the prescribed studies are to be 
pursued——not so much as ends, as means to the higher end of 


oe and developing the mental powers. Knowledge 


is indeed essential to education, but, as we have already shown, 
does not constitute it. If right habits of mental activity and 
self-reliance are formed, knowledge will come in due time, as 
a matter of course; and any degree of knowledge, without 
mental discipline, will be of little use. It is the discipline of 
the intellectual and moral faculties that constitutes the man, 
and gives him his individual character and power. It is by 
the means of this discipline that he will be able to excel in 
any pursuit or profession. 

Now the object of the Common School is not to finish the 
education, but to lay the foundation for future and higher at- 
tainments; to teach the pupil how to study, and to inspire him 
with a love of learning. If this be done, he will, for the rest, 
educate himself. He will feel that his education is only be- 
gun, when his school days are ended. To complete it, will be 
the aim and pleasure of his life. Place him where you will, 
let his calling be what it may, he will find leisure for study, 
and will feel an insatiable desire for self-improvement. Every 
child can ordinarily be so trained, that he will be a scholar 
through life, and occupy the intervals of labor and business 
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engagements in the cherished work of mental ae 
This great end of study should determine the methods of in- 
struction. Such discipline is not to be gained by learning a few 
text-books by rote, nor by any degree of skill in mnemonics. 
It is the result of mental discipline, secured by close applica- 
tion and the thorough understanding of every branch pursued. 

From what has been said, it is obvious that it is the teacher’s 
chief business to see, not how much he can get into the heads 
of his pupils, but how much he can get out of them. Draw- 
ing out is, in the end, the best way to put in. The culture of 
the mind is to be measured not by what it contains, but by 
what it can do. Efficiency is the proper test of mental im- 
provement. Hence the teacher shoald make every effort to 
awaken and sustain a spirit of self-reliance. He should throw 
the pupil upon his own resources, and make him feel that he 
must train himself by his own efforts. In reference to educa- 
tion it is preéminently true, that “every one is the architect 
of his own fortune.” a the breast of each pupil are the germs 
of those plastic faculties, which he can mould and shape as he 
will, and which, if rightly trained, will secure his usefulness 
and happiness. They are always the best taught, who in the 
highest sense of the term, are self-taught, who make use of the 
lessons of their teachers, chiefly as guides in the work of self- 
training. The best scholars in our schools are those who lean 
least upon their instructors, and rely most upon themselves. 

It is the teacher’s office not so much to impart knowledge as 
to show his pupils how to get it; to give a strong impulse to 
their minds, and lead them, in conscious self-reliance, to put 
forth their utmost energies. He will thus inspire them with a 
love of study and delight in mastering difficulties, till they feel 
all the incitements of victors, and are encouraged to go on 
from conquest to conquest. 

To train a school to such habits of study, is no easy task. 
Under the most favorable circumstances, it will involve great 
difficulty and demand persevering effort. The accomplish- 
ment of this one result is the greatest achievement of the suc- 
cessful teacher. It is the cardinal secret of a good education. 
These principles should guide committees in the selection of 
teachers ; an any one who, on trial, is found to lack this im- 
portant faculty, however excellent in other respects, and how- 
ever popular in the district, is not eqral to the responsible task 
assumed. It is a radical defect, for which no degree of literary 
attainments or suavity of manners can compensate. 

Boys or girls educated on the system advocated above, can 
hardly fail of success, when they pursue, in a like spirit, their 
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appropriate callings in life. They will have clear ideas—and 
know what they are talking about when they speak at all. If 
they undertake to write, they will be capable of concentrating 
all their powers upon a given subject, and will write sensibly, 
and to the point. If they are called in the business of life, to 
decide in some novel emergency, they will think accurately, 
and decide promptly, for a thoroughly disciplined mind will 
always furnish a clue for the solution of the problem. Such a 
mind, even when overtaken by an unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances, will not resolve on one thing to-day, and to-mor- 
row the opposite; nor begin to doubt and waver as soon as any 
thing positive has been determined upon. _ It is not difficult to 
recognize such a person as well in a brief conversation, 4s in 
the whole course of life. He is distinguishable, at a glance, 
from those who are forever lingering among unexecuted reso- 
lutions and abandoned projects—always making up their 
minds, but never reaching a fixed and an abiding conclusion. 
Those who are alternately drawn in opposite directions, soon 
find their efforts frustrating one another, and come to feel de- 
meaned in their own eyes. Conscious that they are powerless, 
they have neither the heart to attempt, nor the force to accom- 
plish anything. Such instances of fickleness are not rare. It 
is a tendency against which our youth need to be guarded with 
special care. e erroneous theory of education under con- 


sideration directly fosters fickleness, while ornare dis- 


cipline imparts unity and force to the character. ithout such 
discipline, a man will not think for himself—he will waver and 
hesitate—now almost persuaded, and soon not persuaded at 
all. He will have neither accurate discrimination nor sound 
judgment; he may be very learned in appearance, but never 
strong, self-relying and original. 

We have said that pupils can be so trained in the common 
sehool, and form such settled habits of thoroughness in study, 
that they will be studious through life, however early may be 
the daily summons to business or labor, and however late their 
release. To illustrate this point, we will cite a single instance 
out of many others which have fallen under our observation. 
An operative in one of the large manufactories of Massachu- 
setts, who had enjoyed no advantages beyond a thorough com- 
mon school education, was in the habit of spending all the 
leisure time he could command after twelve hours dally labor, 
in the study of the Differential and Integral Calculus, and the 
higher and more recondite branches of Mathematics. The 
late Professor of Mathematics in Yale College gave a particular 
commendation of his new and improved demonstrations of 

VoL. XIII. 4 
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“Taylor's and Maclaurin’s Theorems,” and other theorems in 
the Calculus, and expressed in a letter to the writer, his strong 
hope that the mind which could achieve such results, in the 
face of such obstacles, should find some more fit and congenial 
emrployment—a wish that has since been realized by the trans- 
fer of the operative to the Office of the United States Coast 
Survey. Many similar facts might be mentioned for the en- 
couragement of those just entering upon the active pursuits of 
life, one are so apt to think that they can find no time for self- 
culture. But is the little leisure which they have well im- 
proved? Should the evenings be idled away because the days 
are occupied with business or labor? How did Elihu Burrit 
get time at the anvil to conjugate Greek verbs, and make his 
varied attainments? Where did Franklin find time to educate 
himself in the printing shop for the philosopher and statesman? 

It is due to the excellency and thoroughness of the Common 
Schools of Massachusetts, that so many of her sons have lately 
risen to eminence from the humblest walks of industry. Many 
of the agents and superintendents of her largest manufacturing 
establishments—receiving salaries higher than those of any 
civil office within the gift of the commonwealth—commenced 
their course as common operatives. Many prominent public 
men in Lowell, and elsewhere in the state, had an equally hum- 
ble origin and enjoyed no educational privileges above those 
furnished in the Public Schools. Among them are found 
Mayors of cities, Members and Presidents of the State Senate, 
Speakers of the Massachusetts House of Representatives, in- 
dlading the present incumbent, and Representatives to Con- 
gress. We mightspeak in the same connection of an eminently 
successful Boston merchant—a worthy representative of many 
others of the same class,—who though beuland with the widely 
different cares of extensive mercantile, commercial, and manu- 
facturing departments of business, still by indefatigable indus- 
try secured time for the refinements of letters and the thorough 
study of the sciences, and who has made valuable discoveries 
in natural oy may | in entomology and its practical 
application to horticulture. Indeed, facts stand out on every 
side, which clearly show that Massachusetts has never before 
furnished such facilities for intellectual improvement, nor pre- 
sented incentives and encouragements so well fitted to call forth 
the highest aspirations of her youth. 

It might be inferred from what has been said, that “keys in 
mathematics” would meet with little favor in Massachusetts. 
Indeed, a strong, though in some quarters ineffectual infiuence, 
has been pone, ar for their suppression. In many towns, 
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teachers have been instructed to treat them as “ contraband 

oods,” and have accumulated small collections of these con- 

seated articles. Common as they are, it is yet certain that 
no judicious teacher or parent will tolerate them, In view of 
the principles already set forth, it is obvious that they must 
impair or defeat the primary object of education. They dis- 
courage patient thought, thorough investigation, and self-reli- 
ance; and directly foster indolence, superficiality and conceit. 
The pupil who has simply copied a solution, comes to the reci- 
tation with a flattering and complacent assumption that he 
understands the problem, when it can be truly understood only 
by being worked out. The best excuse pupils can give for 
using them, is the usual one, “ We can get along so fast with 
them,” and the best plea we have ever heard for making them, 
was the frank confession offered by the venerable author of a 
popular series of school mathematics before the American In- 
stitute of instruction, “ Because they sell so well.” It is diffi- 
cult to induce pupils in their hot haste “to get through the 
book,” to pause long enough to consider that the proper disci- 
pline of the mind is gained more effectually by Seite a few 
things well, than by any eager attempts to get over a wide 
field. A child is a creature of habit, and if dependence upon 
such aids be permitted, the habit will be soon fixed, and self: 
reliance be sacrificed. But the study of arithmetic, if rightly 
pursued, will tend to the culture of self-reliance. 

Not only are keys to be discarded; but the practice, for- 
merly very common, of “doing sums” for pupils without a 
clear explanation of the princi a upon which they are found- 
ed, is equally reprehensible. If the learner meets with a diffi- 
culty, instead of working out the problem for him, or plainly 
telling him the operation, the teacher should endeavor to dis- 
cover that difficulty as it lies in the pupil’s mind, and make 
such suggestions as will put him on the track, and enable him 
to reason it out for himself. Perhaps he does not mage 3 under- 
stand the question; then the data of the problem should be 
simplified and explained to him. Perhaps the solution involves 
some former principle which does not readily recur to his mind ; 
then his memory should be refreshed on that point. Some 
such mode is always preferable to the practice, still too com- 
mon, of telling the pupil directly the process, or doing it for 
him. His mind will be no more likely to be disciplined: by 
seeing the teacher perform the operation, than his physical sys- 
tem to be invigorated by idly witnessing the gymnastic feats of 
an athlete. The process is sometimes worse than lost, leading 
the pupil to pass over the book with the complacent idea that 
he understends it 
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When the learner requires assistance too often, it is an indi- 
cation that some previous principles have not been thoroughly 
understood, and that he should go back and review. But at 
this point, parents often fail to render that countenance to the 
teacher which the best good of their children requires, and 
manifest too ready a sympathy with their complaints, because 
they are obliged to retrace their steps. They seem to measure 
the depth of their children’s knowledge by the surface over 
which it is spread. 

Many parents formerly remonstrated against the rule, requir- 
ing the book to be withheld at recitations from all classes in 
mental arithmetic. The considerations already advanced will 
indicate the reason and propriety of this rule. It is designed 
that the scholars should be required to retain the statement of 
each question, and carry on the processes entirely in their own 
minds, unassisted by any associations of the book. This method 
is better fitted to fix attention ard task the reason and memory. 
The working of this plan, and the pleasant results already wit- 
nessed, have converted the remonstrants to whom we have 
alluded into its warm supporters. 

To corroborate the views we have thus far presented, and at 
the same time indicate the theory of education held by the 
present Secretary and applied by the best teachers in Massa- 
chusetts, we give the following extract from a previous Re- 
port: 


“It is avery common error to regard education as consisting chiefly in the 
acquisition of knowledge. Persons who entertain this view generally estimate 
knowledge by its extent rather than by its depth. If we look into the schools 
where education is cunducted on such a principle—and it would not be difficult 
to find them—we shall see the pupils laboring to store the memory with an 
immense mass of words and sentences, which are to them often little better 
than the words of a dead language, or of facts without understanding their na- 
ture, relations or uses. The minds of such persons are like furniture rooms, 
crammed with articles without utility or order. The acquisitions made are 
not deeply fixed in the mind. The objects presented to view leave no distinct 

icture on the imagination. They are not compared, classified and arranged 
into a system by the intellect of the pupil, and consequently the memory helds 
them by aslight tenure. Knowledge thus acquired is too superficial to de- 
serve the name, and rather injures than improves the mind. The habit of tak- 
ing up with first impressions and specious appearances, of allowing loose and 
inaccurate ideas to float in the mind, is most pernicious in its influences. It 
tends to weaken the understanding, to destroy its soundness and integrity, and 
to render it incapable of those decisive and sure acts which are necessary to 
command reliance. What is chiefly to be aimed at in training this faculty is to 
give it power and precision, so that it may be both effective and safe in its 
operations. Such a result can be produced only by patient, exact, and thor- 
ough training. Mental discipline is a primary object of education, to which the 
acquisition of knowledge is but secondary. The latter is, in this stage of study, 
chiefly important as a means of intellectual training, having at the same time 
a true but subordinate value in itself. Extensive knowledge is not necessary 
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to mental discipline. A little that is well known and thoroughly digested is 
vastly superior in worth to a great amount hastily and superficially acquired. 
Not only is its effect upon the mind better, but its value as an instrument of 
future acquisition is greater. If elementary knowledge be of a faulty charac- 
ter, all that higher knowledge which depends upon it will be equally so. The 
principle here laid down will appear the more important, if we consider that 
its influence is not limited to the elementary schools, but extends to all our 
higher institutions of learning. The weakest point in the whole system of 
American education, is its deficiency in thoroughness in all the elementary 
courses. The students in our colleges need twice as much preparatory study 
as they now have. In our academies, pupils enter upon the study of the an- 
cient languages with a very defective English education. And it will be found, 
upon examination, that the whole superstructure of our higher education is 
insecure in consequence of the slender foundation laid in the elementary 
schools. The evil spreads from the root of the tree to all its branches, and 
ean be effectually arrested only where it originates. If every exercise in the 
school were such in its disciplinary character that it might serve as a pattern 
to be copied in all the remaining studies and business of life, this one feature 
in a system of education would be so valuable that, in comparison with it, all 
the ostentatious attainments made without method or discipline would be of 
little account. Habits of order, of accuracy and thoroughness, lie at the foun- 
dation of all success in business, no less than in scholarship. This building up 
of the solid frame-work of the mind, giving it capacity and aptitude for vigor- 
ous and systematic action, is a principal object of education. A contrary course 
impairs the strength of the intellect, weakens the whole foundation of charac- 
ter, begets disgust with intellectual effort, leads to sciolism and conceit, and 
produces just such a character as it is the business of true education to guard 
against. 

There has been a marked change in Massachusetts in respect 
to the permanency of teachers. Under the old system of semi- 
annual changes, with male teachers in the winter and females 
in the summer, such a result as we have above described is 
little less than impossible. There can be no definite system, 
no well defined plan consistently sustained and carried out. It 
often requires nearly a term to initiate a new teacher into the 

olicy of the school committee who officially direct his plans. 

e cannot, pone in less tine, correct the mistakes and bad 
habits formed under his predecessor and get his own plans and 
processes fully into operation, and the result is the neglect of 
system. The conviction that there will not be time to carry 
out any settled policy, and that if commenced it may be 
wholly counteracted by an incompetent successor, discourages 
the attempt. It is a conceded point among all successful 
teachers that a second term is worth at least one-third more 
than the first. The old practice of “rotation in office” involv- 
ed a dead !oss of more than thirty per cent. of the expendi- 
tures made for schools. A teacher must learn the characters 
of his pupils before he can successfully teach them; until he 
knows the peculiarities, the attainments and wants of each 
pupil, he cannot adapt himself to them, and must work in the 
dark. But a permanent teacher, who knows every scholar, 
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and every class, can enter upon a new term without any abate- 
ment of interest, and at the outset suit the modes of instruction 
to the character and standing of each pupil. 

The teacher for the time bein rend in the place of the pa- 
rent. And what results would Se realized in the family, were 
a new step-father, or step-mother, to be semi-annually invested 
with parental authority? The evil is as serious in the school, 
as it would be in the household. What would be the effect of 
a semi-annual change of clerks and book-keepers in our mer- 
cantile establishments, or of agents and overseers in our man- 
ufactories, or of financiers in our banks? Shrewd men never 
make such blunders in business matters, although such fre- 

uent changes would be less disastrous to worldly enterprises 
than they are to the best interests of schools. We have said 
that no one can teach successfully, without a thorough ac- 
quaintance with his pupil. He must learn both the faults and 
excellencies of his heart, and the difficult and easy processes 
of his mind. He must avail himself of every means to find 
out his entire character, as a discriminating physician watches 
closely all the symptoms of his patient, in order to understand 
what ought to be done for him. However large the school, 
the teacher should regard an intimate knowledge of each pu- 
pil as essential to his thorough instruction. This knowle ge 
cannot be obtained intuitively, or by the facile process of phre- 
nology. It is only the result of patient and long-continued 
study. And it is worth all the labor it costs. This most valu- 
able acquisition belongs only to the permanent teacher. It is 
his most available capital. 

The report before us speaks of a general and decided advance 
in the qualifications of teachers during the period under re- 
view. This change is attributed chiefly to the influence of the 
Institutes and Normal Schools. Mere literary attainments are 
no longer regarded as comprising the sole qualifications of the 
teacher. The subject of Didactics has assumed new impor- 
tance and now constitutes a prominent part of the preparatory 
course of the teacher. The studies and training of teachers 
should be such as to facilitate the knowledge of individual 
character, and enable them to analyze the mind of a child—to 
understand its elementary powers, and their mutual connection 
and dependence, and the order and method in which they are 
to be addressed and developed. It is the great business of the 
teacher to work upon the mind. It is in the sphere of mind 
that he lives, and acts, and operates. Hence it is obvious that 
he should understand the philosophy of the mind. Its pro- 
found and comprehensive principles shout be familiar truths. 
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The art of applying these principles should be no less diligently 
studied. It deserves the name of an Art. In its right culture 
and exercise, as well as in its refining, elevating, esthetic influ- 
ence, it is not a whit inferior to any of the noblest arts. It is 
an art founded on the noblest science—that of mind; and di- 
rected to the noblest end—the culture of the immortal soul. 

In the Normal School, the theory and practice of education 
are studied, both asa science aad an art. Teaching assumes 
the character of a distinct profession. And no profession more 
imperatively demands a distinet school for instruction in its 
a ate terme science. It isa difficult science. It includes, as 
already indicated, the study of character, the laws and capaci- 
ties of the juvenile mind, the philosophy of persuasion, of dis- 
cipline, and of influence, in its application to the young. The 
highest literary attainments can form no substitute for this 
knowledge of character. 

The process of studying any given subject for the mere pur- 
pose of recitation, is a very different thing from that required 
for the purpose of teaching the same branch. The one exer- 
cises chiefly the memory, the other the judgment. But when 
a subject is studied with the intention of explaining every dif- 
ficulty it contains, to the comprehension of a child, it must be 
thoroughly understood in itself and in all its collateral relations. 
There is a great variety of methods of illustrating the same 
lesson; and.only the teacher who understands both his profes- 
sion and the dhavectee of his pupils, can adapt the countless 
varieties. of method to the various diversities of mind. The 
teacher should understand the best methods to subdue the ob- 
stinate, stimulate the indolent, arouse the stupid, and make the 
careless hunger and thirst for knowledge, and to win the confi- 
dence and affections of all. Bad habits are to be broken up, 
evil tendencies to be checked, the attractions of virtue to be 
set forth, and the sanctions of religion to be taught. Surely 
this is a great work, in which the most exalted talents, enriched 
7 all the treasures of science, will find ample employment for 
all their resources. How great, then, is the responsibility of 
the teacher ! 

Shall we commit the guidance of such precious interests, for 
both worlds, to every olla stripling who resorts to teaching, 
during his winter vacation, as a temporary and often very te- 
dious expedient to replenish an empty pocket? or to any per- 
sons who can find nothing else to do in the interval of their 
summer labors? Shall those who despair of success in an 
employmeni, be allowed to take up school-keeping as an ulti- 
mate resource? 
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It may be thought by some that we have drawn too high a 
standard of qualifications, especially for the teachers in our 
Primary Schools. We are aware that it is a current opinion, 
that teachers of inferior attainments will answer for primary 
schools, and that almost anybody can teach small children. 
But this is a great mistake. It is all-important to start aright 
in study, to have skillful and thorough instruction in the very 
first and simplest rudiments. In education, that which comes 
earliest, transcends everything else in importance. Habits of 
study are very soon formed, and when once formed, it is almost 
impossible to change them. The bent and bias of pliant child- 
hood will shape and direct the growth of maturer years. 

“The dew-drop on the infant plant 
Has warped the giant oak forever.” 

“The mind—impressible and soft—with ease 
Imbibes and copies what she hears and sees; 
And through life's labyrinth, holds fast the clew 
That first instruction gives her—false or true.” 

Above all others, should the first teacher of the juvenile 
mind be vigilant, and competent : 
“To guide its first development, to watch 

The dawn of little thoughts—to see and aid 

Almost its very growth.” 
It is necessary for such a teacher to have clear -and settled 
views as tu what faculties are to be first called into exercise, 
and the true method to teach each subject to beginners. Their 
fondness or aversion for study, the thoroughness or superficial- 
ness of all future attainments, will depend very much upon 
their first methods of instruction. A disrelish for study—deep, 
settled and lasting as life, is often formed in the primary school. 

There are numerous instances of those who have been pro- 
nounced dull and unpromising by their first teachers, who 
have made great proficiency as soon as they came under the 
influence of instructors who understood them, who had the sa- 

city to perceive their peculiar character and wants, and the 
skill to adapt the processes of instruction to their peculiarities 
of mind. To cite one of the many examples that might be 
given, the early teacher of the pa Fc Dr. Adam Clarke 
often chastised him for his dullness, and expressed his fears 
that he never could be made to learn. His apprehensions 
would probably have proved true, and the slumbering powers 
of the lad remained undeveloped, had he not come under better 
influences. But fortunately for him, at the age of eight years 
he was placed under a teacher who at once discovered his 
latent talent, and who knew how to develop it, and who, by 


‘ 
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kindness and encouragement, by methods adapted to his pecu- 
liar state and disposition, aroused the dormant energies of his 
mind. 

Since the existence of the Board of Education in Massachu- 
setts, and the consequent revival of interest in the subject, 
there has been a regular diminution in the number of male 
teachers, and a rapid increase of the number of female teach- 
ers. The number of male teachers in the public schools in the 
state in 1837 was 2,370, and the number of female teachers 
was 3,591. But the present Report of the Secretary of the 
Board of Education gives the number of male teachers as 
1,932, and the number of females as 5,166. Thus in seventeen 
years, while schools have been rapidly multiplying and the 
whole numberof teachers is 1137 greater than in 1837, the 
number of male teachers has fallen off 438, and the number of 
female teachers has increased 1575. These statistics clear] 
show, that the more thoroughly the complicated subject of af 
ucation is investigated and understood, the more general is the 
policy of employing female teachers. 

There are ve Fow male teachers now offering simply for 
winter schools, who have given any attention to a proper pre 
aration for this great work. They are usually but partially ed- 
ucated, and that education had no reference to teaching. ey 
take it up as a catchpenny business at odd intervals, without 
experience, and with no thought of making it a permanent 
business, with little interest in the work, and often with a posi- 
tive and strong aversion to it; and, as a natural consequence, 
with little care whether they succeed or not. The rapid expan- 
sion of business, of late, has increased the demand for compe- 
tent young men. Those who have the requisite qualifications 
to make teachers, avoid this poorly paid profession, and readily 
obtain some more lucrative employment. Those who offer 
from our colleges—it is said—are usually indigent young men, 
and should therefore be employed in our schools as means of 
assisting them in their education. We do not deny that they 
are worthy and excellent young men—often young men of 
great promise. We heartily sympathize with them in their 
pecuniary embarrassments. They deserve all honor for their 
earnest and persevering efforts. ey ought to be encouraged 
and mantel with the needful “ me Ba aid.” But this aid 


should be given in some better way. In this land of free 
schools, none who thirst for knowledge should be denied the 
privilege of obtaining it. Public or private charity seldom 
does a nobler work, than in helping forward a young man of 


talent through that thorough educational course which will 
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qualify him for eminent usefulness. But if the requisite aid 
could be furnished in no other way, it would be better econo- 
my to make a direct appropriation from the treasury of the 
towns for their benefit, than to employ them as teachers of our 
youth. They are still students. Their sympathies and inter- 
ests are at college. Their terms of teaching usually exceed 
the college vacations. Much of their time and thoughts are 
occupied with their own studies, in the’attempt to keep pace 
with their classes at college. A double task is undertaken, 
and, in the end, neither is more than half done. The experi- 
ment usually proves as prejudicial to their own scholarship and 
standing in college, as it is detrimental to the best interest of 
their schools. 1ey may be accurate scholars in Latin and 
Greek, but are often exceedingly deficient in the simple Eng- 
lish rudiments. Any knowledge of higher branches, will not 
compensate for ignorance of the elementary studies pursued in 
our Common Schools. 

School Committees in Massachusetts have not unfrequently felt 
compelled to reject College students, who on examination were 
found decidedly inferior in spelling, arithmetic, grammar and 
geography, to many pupils in the schools they were engaged 
to teach. It it is usually with quite a sophomoric air that 
the disappointed candidates express their surprise that they, 
members of College, cannot pass an examination before 
a Common School Committee, when the wonder is, that 
they ever were members of any College. If they are an aver- 
age sample, the standard of admission in certain Institutions 
must be such as to demand at once a new professorship—the 
Chair of Spelling and Belles lettres Elémentarie.* 

Such is not the spirit and training of the true teacher. The 
precious interests of education should not be committed to 
those who make it only a temporary resource in the prosecu- 
tion of some other calling or profession. 


“Oh! let not then unskillful hands attempt 
To play the harp whose tones, whose living tones 
Are left forever in the strings. Better far 
That heaven’s lightnings blast his very soul, 
And sink it back to chaos’ lowest depths, 
Than knowingly, by word or deed, he send 
A blight upon the trusting mind of youth.” 


There is, happily, no longer any necessity in Massachusetts 
for employing any other than competent and well trained 





* There are exceptions to all rules, and it is but justice to say that some un- 
dergraduate teachers have evidently _—— superior qualifications, evinced 
great skill and tact, and accomplished the happiest results. 
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teachers. Her High Schools and Academies, and more than 
all her numerous Institutes and Normal Schools, are supplying 
the increasing demand for thoroughly qualified female teachers 
for her public Schools. Already in many towns the Common 
Schools are all instructed by female teachers. As their wages 
are usually about half those of male teachers, some towns have 
gained an additional term by this change, and secured annual 
schools. So far as the experiment has been fully tried, the re- 
sult has demonstrated the wisdom and propriety of the change. 

Should not then a system which has already succeeded so 
well in Massachusetts, which is becoming increasingly popular 
and prevalent in that state, and which furnishes teachers of de- 
videdly better qualifications at half the usual wages of male 
teachers—be more extensively adopted in other states. This is 
a practical question of so great importance and of such imme- 
diate interest to all friends of popular education as to require 
a further exposition of the reasons which favor the general 
adoption of this arrangement. 

Females seem to be better adapted by nature to the work of 
teaching. There is more truth than hyperbole in a remark re- 
cently made to a body of teachers by Dr. Wayland, that “ it is 
a rare thing to find a man who has a gift for teaching, and it is 
an equally rare thing to find a woman who cannot teach well.” 
It 7s “a rare thing” to find men who have a peculiar tact 
for teaching the young. Experience evinces their adaptation 
to their pon. Noon and appropriate pursuits. A larger propor- 
tion of men are found to distinguish themselves, for ability and 
success, in other departments of life, than in the profession of 
teaching. Buta small number of male teachers leave their 
impress clearly marked upon their pupils. They lack the re- 

ulsite gentleness—patience and perseverance in little things— 
the quick discernment of character—the sympathy and sensi- 
bility to penetrate the youthful spirit and arouse its latent pow- 
ers. Above all, they are destitute of those delicate arts w ich 
are so requisite to win the affections of children, to call forth 
and direct their earliest aspirations, and to impart the needful 
impulse to their minds. eerfulness and enthusiasm, courtesy 
and kindness, and the power of easy, quiet, unconscious influ- 
ence, are requisites indispensable to the attractiveness, order 
and efficiency of the school. Females are endowed with a 
more bountiful share of these desirabie qualities. 

In our high schools and colleges—where mind, in its matur- 
ing state and fuller development, is stimulated by the strongest 
incentives to study, and subjected to the severest discipline, and 
led onward into the higher departments of literature and sci- 
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ence—it is obviously better to employ permanent male teachers. 
But in all elementary instruction, the very structure of her 
mind fits woman for the task. Nature has marked her out for 
this great work. Outside of the family, she nowhere seems so 
truly to occupy her appropriate sphere. All her attainments 
and powers can here be acted and earnestly employed. 
The work is adapted to her mental and moral constitution. 
No occupation harmonizes better with her character, or yields 
her more genuine pleasure. 

We are not alone in the views we have advocated on this 
subject. The statistics we have given, indicate their increasing 
prevalence. They are believed to accord with the sentiments 
of the most distinguished friends of education in the country. 
Says Governor Seward, of New York: “He, it seems to me, is 
a dull observer, who has not learned that it was the intention 
of the Creator to commit to females a higher and greater por- 
tion of responsibility in the education of youth of both sexes. 
They are the mobail guardians of the young. Their abstrac- 
tion from the engrossing cares of life affords them leisure both 
to acquire and communicate knowledge. From them the 
young more willingly receive it, because the severity of disci- 
pline is relieved with greater tenderness and affection; while 
their more quick apprehension, enduring patience, a 
benevolence, higher purity, more delicate taste, and elevated 
moral feelings, qualify them for excellence in all departments 
of learning, except, perhaps, the exact sciences. If this be 
true, how many a repulsive, bigoted and indolent professor 
will, in the general improvement of education, be compelled to 
rae his claim to modest, assiduous and affectionate woman! 
And how many conceited pretenders, who may wield the rod 
in our common schools, without the knowledge of human na- 
ture requisite for its discreet exercise—too indolent to improve, 
and too proud to discharge their responsible duties—will be 
driven to seek subsistence elsewhere !” 

The leading objection to the policy here advocated, is found- 
ed on the supposition that delicate and timid women will not 
succeed so well in the government of a school in which rough 
and refractory boys are gathered together. This is the most 
common and plausable objection, and is worthy of respectful 
consideration. It was formerly supposed that physical strength 
was a prime characteristic of a good disciplinarian, and that 
brute force was the chief agency in school government. The 
objection under consideration has some affinity to this antiqua- 
ted notion. Horace Mann has well said: “ A man may keep a 
difficult school by means of authority and physical force; a 
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woman can do it only by dignity of character, affection, and 
such a superiority in attainment as is too conspicuous to be 
questioned.” A silent moral power ought to reign in the 
school-room, rather than ostentatious and coercive measures. 
Its influence is more happy, effective and permanent. Corpo- 
real punishments may be used as a dernier resort in extreme 
cases. But true wisdom and skill in school government consists 
in the prevention, rather than in the punishment of offenses— 
in cultivating the better feelings of our nature, truthfulness, 
generosity, kindness and self-respect. Such influences women 
are a fitted to wield. Refined and lady-like man- 
ners, with a mellow and winning voice, will exert a peculiar 
sway, even upon the rudest and most unmannerly —_ There 
isa silent power in the very face of a teacher beaming with 
love for her pupils, and enthusiasm in her noble work. 
We shall pursue the subject farther. 


Arr. V.—THE “SOUTH-SIDE VIEW OF SLAVERY.” 


A South-Side View of Slavery ; or, Three Months at the South, 
in 1854. By Nenemran Apams, D.D. Boston: T. R. Mar- 
vin and B. B. Mussey & Co. 


Tue author of “A South-Side View of Slavery,” as our read- 
ers well know, is a highly respectable pastor of one of the or- 
thodox churches of Boston. Outside of his congregation, to 
whom he is understood to be greatly endeared, both as a 
preacher and a faithful pastor, his reputation rests upon occa- 
sional sermons and a choice volume, entitled, “The Friends of 
Christ in the New Testament.” He has never been prominent 
before the public, in connection with the reformatory move- 
ments of the day, nor has he published much, if anything, with 
reference to public affairs. ive he was led to the preparation 
of the book lying before us, is quickly told. An invalid friend, 
hoping for benefit from the bland air of the South, needed a 
companion. This office belonged to our author, and he accord- 
ingly, spent about three months in the states of Georgi 
South Carolina, and Virginia. As he looked about him aol 
found all things different from his preconceived notions, he at 
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first felt surprise, which grew upon him by degrees, until he 
seems to have experienced a complete revolution in his thoughts 
and feelings on the subject of slavery. Thereupon he was in- 
duced to write, and as the result, we have “A South-Side View 
of Slavery.” 

The book is well written, and is adapted to make an impres- 
sion on young minds; and indeed, upon all minds that are not 
informed, and grounded on right principles, with regard to 
slavery in the United States. We have no doubt that the au- 
thor wished to be candid, and to give a fair view of things as 
he saw them. Nor can the reader doubt that he is perusing 
the words of a man who is a friend of the colored race. He 
may, perhaps, pray that the negroes may be saved from such 
friends; but the evidence is abundant that the author desires 
the temporal and eternal welfare of the slaves. His hearty 
sympathy with them in their religious meetings, proves that 
he is not their enemy, and that he is not consciously moved by 
any other desire, with respect to them, than that they may be 
made good and happy. Rnd yet, if the slaves could read the 
book which he has written about them, they would, undoubted- 
ly, withhold their confidence, and feel that an enemy could not 
do — and their cause a greater injury than has been done 
by him. 

The book has a significant title. It is not a “North-Side 
View,” nor an “ Interior View,” nor a round-about, “ periscopic” 
View of slavery, but emphatically, a “South-Side View.” It 
is even more limited in its scope. It is not the view which the 
majority of the people of the South would take; not the view 
of many non-slaveholders, nor of some slaveholders, nor of any 
of the slaves. It is the South-side view, which those take who 
look through the glasses of the adherents, or defenders, or the 
apologists of the system of American slavery. And the work 
throughout, notwithstanding occasional, apparent exceptions 
faithfully corresponds to its title. Nor is this all. Not content 
with taking a South-Side view, the author takes pains to dis- 
claim all North-Side views,—some with sorrowful complain- 
ings, and others with bitter philippics. He takes the part of 
the South as the injured party, who have been subjected to the 
loss of their property, their peace, and their good name, by 
the ill-judged, impertinent, and mischievous interference of 
infidels, radicals, political parties, religious societies, and eccle- 
siastical bodies at the North. 

It is not our intention to give a formal review of the “South- 
Side View of Slavery,” nor to take up, in order, all the points 
which it presents for animadversion. We take the occasion, how- 
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ever, to give our own views on various matters pertaining to slave- 
ry in the United States, which have been suggested by readin 
the work before us. In doing so, our opinion of the book, an 
of the competency of its author, to treat the subject of it, will 
incidentally reveal itself. We do not, of course, question his 
ability to treat this, or any other subject, in a masterly man- 
ner; but it is possible that he wrote without taking sufficient 
time to collect information, and to verify the statements which 
he received from friends, or from the publications of the day. 
And it is possible that many others may be in the same cate- 

ry. They are so, if the following is a fair representation. 
Sa ys he: “Taking four hundred ministers of my denomination 
in Massachusetts, and knowing how we all converse, and preach, 
and pray about —— and noticing since my return from the 
South the questions which are put, and the remarks whieh are 
made upon the answers, it will be safe to assert that on goin 
South I had at least the average amount of information ont 
ignorance with regard to the subject.” If this is true, then 
the “four hundred” have a “plentiful lack” of information 
on the great disturbing evil of our eountry, and should bestir 
themselves so that their ——— amount of ignorance on the 
subject may be speedily lessened. 

e have known many young persons, of either sex, who have 
spent a year or more at the South, as teachers, agents, or ped- 
ers. Some of these, after their return, have set themselves u 

as oracles on the subject of slavery, and have learned to loo 

down with compassionate pity, or withering contempt, on those 
simple people, who still persist in thinking slavery a cruel and 
unjust system. This class of persons go to the South with incor- 
rect ideas of the real evil of slavery, and with exaggerated no- 
tions of the physical hardships that slaves are obliged to en- 
dure. Supposing the — are Lalf-starved, that they are 
whipped continually, and that they are a cowed down, mel- 
ancholy looking race; and overlooking the fact that the great 
curse of slavery is, to be a slave, whether well or ill-treated, 
they soon change their views, and become the apologists of 
what they had been educated to detest. The process is ve 

easy and natural. Our northern traveler finds himself in a 
southern hotel, or more probably, in the house of a friend, 
where he is surrounded with comforts. He soon learns that all 
his success, all his happiness, while there, must come frém the 
favor of a certain caste. They are intelligent, polite, hospita- 
ble, and spirited. The slaves are mere servants, who must do 
their master’s bidding. There is no public opinion which the 
slaveholders do not form; there is no power which they do not 
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monopolize ; there is no honor but what is in their gift. The 
Jeted traveler insensibly takes up the views, and imbibes the 
feelings of the class with which he associates, and from which 
he is receiving polite attentions. Then he sees hundreds of 
slaves every day, and yet hears no sound of the lash; he sees 
stout, healthy, or Ea boys and girls, and therefore infers 
that all the negroes are well-fed, wolhtveetsd, and happy. It 
follows, that he is ashamed of himself for his former ignorance, 
vexed at the “fanatics” who have misled him, and proud of 
his newly acquired knowledge. He begins to tell his south- 
ern friends of his change of opinion; and he becomes so zeal- 
ous in apologizing for slavery, that he is set down as a hypo- 
crite, a sharper, or a dunce; while in fact he is neither, 
but the victim of his own erroneous notions. He then comes 
home, and is conspicuous among those who are called “ north- 
ern men with southern principles ;” and assumes to have exclu- 
sive knowledge of the whole subject, because. he has been 
South, and actually seen the slaves. 

It is not strange that a portion of the youth who go from the 
North to the southern states, should have such an experience 
as this; but we are surprised that a man of talents, of educa- 
tion, and of thought, could have undergone such a complete 
revolution in his views on any subject, as the author of the 
“ South-Side View” seems to have experienced, on the subject 
of slavery. We read the first few pages which give his “ pre- 
conceived views,” and are amazed that he entertained them ; 
we read how they were put to flight, and suddenly followed by 
others quite as wide of the mark, and our amazement increases. 
Nor can we imagine how the reading of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
or the “ White Slave,” or even the “ Key,” could have led one 
so far from the truth. There is but one ‘*Topsy” in the whole 
“Cabin,” while there are dozens of rollicking children, with 
very little to do, but to plague Chloe or Dinah. There isa 
“Marie,” indeed, but she is the picture of the good-for-nothin 
fine lady everywhere; while the admirable «Mrs. Shelby” is 
the kind-hearted, pious mistress of a plantation. There is a 
description of a slave-pen, with Uncle Tom in sorrow, and 
Adolphe in vexation; but all the rest are in roaring glee at the 
grimaces of an ebony buffoon. Among the many merits of 
this wonderful novel, is this,—its fidelity to truth. It gives 
almost every phase of southern life but the dinner party and 
the political meeting, and its scenes are true to the life. As 
we read, and re-read, and compare its descriptions with our 
own recollections, we are free to say, that it will enable the 
reader to obtain a more correct view of southern society than 
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all other books pertaining to the subject, that ever have fallen 
under our notice. 

But it matters not from what source our author learned his 
views of slavery. It is clear that they were saddening enough 
to his own mind, if we may judge from the following passage: 
“T felt sure that I should see on landing, the whole black pop- 
ulation cowed down. This best expresses in a word my ex- 

ectation. ‘I am a slave,’ will be indented on the faces, 
limbs, and actions of the bondmen. Hopeless woe, entreating, 
yet despairing, will frequently meet me.” And all this, after 
reading of Sam and Andy, those bundles of uproarious mirth, 
and of Uncle Tom, the happiest man in all the world. 

But our traveler soon found his mistake, and his painful feel- 
ings were greatly relieved. He found the negroes vety polite, 
and good humored. The servants that took care of his trunks, 
and the nurses that were looking after the children in the 
shaded parks, made a pleasing impression. A “load was 
lifted” from his mind, by the “first superficial look at the 
slaves in” a southern city. The effect was so great, that he 
recommends a journey to the south, for the cure of low spirits. 
“Let every one at the north, afflicted with depression of spirits, 
drop down among these negroes, walk these streets, form a pass- 
ing acquaintance with some of them, and unless he is a hope- 
less case, he will find himself in moods of cheerfulness never 
awakened surely by the countenances of the whites in any 
strange place.” All this is delightfully true, though an atra 
bilious philanthropist might have been vexed, where our au- 
thor was pleased, by these signs of happiness. A journey to 
Africa would be quite as useful, for we are told, that “when 
the stn goes down, all Africa dances.” Negroes, bond as 
well as free, have a talent for enjoying themselves; and this 
is one reason why we cannot spare them all for the Coloniza- 
tion Society. If to make them free would spoil so much hap- 
piness, then surely emancipation would be a great curse and 
crime. 

Things seemed to combine to make our traveler feel better. 
He was induced to use a cane, because it was made of a splin- 
ter from “ the live oak of the frigate Constitution.” Here was a 
call for patriotic feeling. Next came the engine named “ New 
Hampshire,” gently rolling along the track. How delightful 
to see one of our New England states thus honored! How 
Massachusetts is honored there, may be learned by reading the 
narrative of the Hon. Samuel Hoar’s expulsion from Charles- 
ton. But New Hampshire has richly earned all the honor she 
receives from the South. We only hope that she may have 
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the monopoly of it. Soon a ggg ap af came in view, 
with a band of black musicians. is “was one of the last 
things” which he expected to see—“ the soldiers of the south 
following the music made by such men, their step enlivened, 
their spirits cheered by them.” Southern men, like men in all 
parts of the world, are generally willing to have their spirits 
cheered, without re to the color of their entertainers. If 
he had attended a dancing party, in house or hall, he would 
have seen one or more “colored musicians” in the corner, 
flourishing the fiddle to the movement of the “light fantastic 
toe.” But the reason why he was struck with this sight must 
not be overlooked. It was a “mark of confidence and kind- 
ness” on the part of masters towards their slaves. Another 
circumstance deepened the impression. We will give it in the 
author’s words: “If it be less romantic, it is more instructive, 
to see the fire department of a southern city composed of col- 
ored men in their company uniforms parading, and in times of 
service working, with all the enthusiasm of Philadelphia or 
Boston firemen, Thus it is given to the colored population of 
some cities and towns at the South to protect the dwellings 
and stores of the city against fire—the dwellings and property 
of men who, as slave-owners, are regarded by many at the 
North with feelings of commiseration, chiefly from being ex- 
posed, as we imagine, to the insurrectionary impulses of an 
oppressed people. To organize that people into a protective 
force, to give them the largest liberty at times when general 
consternation and confusion would afford them the best oppor- 
tunities to execute seditionary and murderous purposes, cer- 
tainly gave me, as a northerner, occasion to think that what- 
ever is true, theoretically, and whatever else may be practi- 
cally true, with regard to slavery, the relations and feelings 
between the white and colored people at the South were not 
ay as I had imagined them to be. These two instances of 
confidence and kindness gave me feelings of affection for the 
blacks, and respect for their masters. Not a word had been 
said to me about slavery; my eyes taught me that some prac- 
tical things in the system are wholly different from my antici- 
pationus.” This is a long extract from the third chapter—long- 
er than we intend to make again; but it calls for a remark or 
two. With respect to the colored band, we are at a loss to see 
wherein any special confidence or kindness was manifested, 
when it was followed by a company of armed men, supplied, 
doubtless, with fixed bayonets, if not with powder and ball. 
The account of the colored fire companies in a certain city of 
Georgia, has a more plausible look. After reading it, we in- 
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quired of a native of one of the largest cities in Georgia, and 
who resided there until quite recently, as to the personnel of 
its fire department. His answer was as follows. e fire com- 
panies are composed of whites and blacks; but they are not 
mixed in the same companies. The blacks have white men for 
officers, in all cases, though some of the petty offices, to which 
no importance is attached, may be given to the blacks. Thus 
they are always under the command of white men. At a fire, 
therefore, they are not allowed to roam around, but are under 
the complete control of the whites. Moreover, besides the 
regular police force on duty, throughout the city, there is a 
special police to attend fires, and guard against larcenies, and 
breaches of the peace. And in addition to this, a portion of 
the military are always on duty, in case of fire. So much for 
“confidence and Irindness,” in one of the cities of Georgia, if 
not the city of our author’s sojourn. 

We must not leave the third chapter, nor the aforesaid city, 
without adverting to another point. The hero of the military dis- 
play, which rejoiced in a colored bass drummer, with “ perisco 
ic” green spectacles, was the very man, we are told, who “led 
the Georgia detachment of troops to our northeastern fron- 
tier during our trouble respecting the boundary question. 
Maine and Georgia were the same country to him.” It is 

leasant to discover that we have such a patriotic countryman, 
for this is the first time we have heard of the Georgia detach- 
ment operating in the Aroostook and Madawaska contest. Did 
he and his detachment come on by water, or did they march 
—their spirits enlivened by that bass drum—all the way by 
land # e fear however, that the statement that he led the 
Georgia detachment into the Aroostook county, is no better 
than a myth. 

In the fourth, fifth, and sixth chapters, we have the “favora- 
ble appearances in Southern Society and in'Slavery.” These 
are ranged under twelve divisions, as follows: Good order; The 
dress of the Slaves; The children of the Slaves; Labor and 
privileges; Personal protection; Prevention of Crime; Ab- 
sence of Mobs; Personal Liberty; Absence of Popular Delu- 
sions; Absence of Pauperism; Wages of Labor; and Relig- 
ious Instruction. Wedo not intend to follow the author thro 
all these topics, though each one is open to correction. The 
good order of the southern cities and towns made a very favor- 
able impression on his mind. The colored people are not al- 
lowed to be abroad without a written pass after eight o’clock, 
P.M. Of course, they cannot be engaged in street rows, or 
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haunting drinking and gambling saloons. In fact, they are 
rarely to be seen in the evening. This, he admits, is an inter- 
ference with personal liberty ; Tut he was well pleased with it, 
and he asked himself, “Is not this an illustration of other thin 
in slavery, which are theoretically usurpations, but practically 
benevolent?” There is no doubt the slaves are kept more quiet 
by the operation of the law which forbids them being abroad 

er eight o’clock. The Norman tyrants found the curfew a 
very fine device for keeping the Saxon people in their place. 
But the question arises, where is the boasted confidence of the 
whites in the blacks, if such laws must be enforced? If the 
blacks must be slaves; if they ought to be in subordinate sta- 
tions, and a subordinate race, so long as they remain in this 
country, as the author maintains, then it follows, that they must 
be treated and confined, and guarded as slaves; but to most men 
it will seem one of the sore features of slavery, that the 
victims of it must thus be restrained in their personal liberty. 
But if there is any advantage in having half the population shut 
up at home, after eight o’clock, slavery cannot claim even that 
honor, exclusively, for despotism is competent to the same ef- 
fect. The Emperor of Russia might order all his subjects to 
obey the same wholesome regimen. A rigid enforcement of the 
“ Maine Law” would be better still, and obviate the need of 
all despotic measures to keep any of the people who have their 
rights, in good order. 

e reader of this book would infer, if he has no other sour- 
ces of information, that the slaves, as a general thing, were 
well-dressed, had food in abundance, and were not over- 
worked. Ie would conclude that their children were in very 
happy circumstances; that crime was less common than in 
communities of freemen; that the bondmen enjoy personal 

rotection, and personal liberty, to a great extent; and that the 

outh} in respect to mobs and delusions, contrasts favorably 
with the North. Our readers will not expect a’formal refuta- 
tion of such superficial views. Every traveler at the South 
knows that the house servants, and a few other slaves, who have 
the privilege of working out on condition of paying their own- 
ers a certain portion of their wages, dress on holidays, in silks 
and broadcloths. They are resplendent in the cast-off clothing 
of their masters and mistresses. As a matter of course, their 
dress is often in good taste, and they make a respectable appear- 
ance. The pride of the ruling caste is concerned in this, and 
occasionally a touch of affection, or the claim of kindred, ma 
lead to an elegant decoration of the person of a slave child. 
We have seen aslave girl who would pass, in the streets, for a 
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splendid woman. She had a fine person—full, large, and beau- 
tifully rounded ;—her complexion was light enough to give full 


expression to every feeling, and her dress was that of a fine 
lad . She was the maid of her mistress, and went with her in 
all a visits. A stranger, if of a credulous temper, would have 
thought she was happy, and some might envy her lot. Her own- 
er reposed confidence in her fidelity ; and yet we learned from 
good authority, that she entreated, again and again, the captain 
of a northern vessel, to smuggle her away, and land her in 
New York. That girl wore garments which cost enough, when 
new, to clothe ascore of field hands. The average expense 
for feeding the slaves is very small. The cook, and a few oth- 
ers about the house, feed upon what comes from the master’s 
table. The fragments of the various kinds of meat used by 
the family, after they have eaten, go to the kitchen; but the 
field hands luxuriate on a poor kind of herring, and the lean 
i? of pork, with a quantum sufficitt of vegetables. They 
ive in a way that northern paupers are not subjected to, 
even when they are let out to the lowest bidder, and yet 
they are healthy. Thanks to a beneficent providence, plain 
food and active labor are conducive to health. This is one in- 
stance of compensation, where the oppressed are happier than 
their oppressors. But the above is the favorable, or sunny-side 
view of the matter. In some of the states, the negroes have 
but little of animal food. In those portions where corn is rais- 
ed in abundance, sixteen bushels are considered sufficient for 
the sustenance of aslave. Inthe states farther South, where 
less corn is raised, and where it is dearer, twelve bushels is a 
slave’s allowance. This gives nearly a peck a week, and over 
aquart a day. Besides this allowance, the slaves are some- 
times, thetigh in limited numbers, and to a small extent, allow- 
ed to cultivate a small patch of land, and raise a few chickens, 
ora pig. Where corn is not their principal food, the aggregate 
expense of the food of slaves amounts to about the price of 
from twelve to sixteen bushels of corn. If we average it at 
fourteen bushels per head, at seventy-five cents per bushel, we 
shall get very nearly to the cost of feeding a slave during a 
year. Infants and small children are not taken into the ac- 
count. Clothing is furnished on the same economical scale. 
Shelter costs but little, since the huts are made of small logs 
which grow in abundance or all the plantations; are put up 
in a little time, and will last till they rot to dust, and fall by 
their own weight. They are low, having no chambers; gene- 
rally no partitions; and often without a chimney. Human 
beings contrive to live on such means; and without the draw- 
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back of luxuries, which cut short the days of so many of the 
ruling class, they enjoy a large measure of health, and of brute 
comfort. 

But after making these allowances, there cannot be a doubt 
that there is a vast amount of want, suffering, and shortening 
of life among the slaves, arising from their treatment. Who- 
ever has visited the negroes’ quarters, conversed with the slaves 
as well as the masters, and thoroughly informed himself of the 
condition of things, knows this to be true. Those who have 
not had the opportunity to make personal observations and in- 

uiries, may learn something from the following facts. First, 
the slaves have increased about as fast as the white population 
of the whole country, excluding immigrants, for the last fifty 

ears. This statement, by itself, would indicate that the phys- 
ical condition of the slaves and the whites was about the same, 
as to health, and the means on which longevity depends. But 
if we look into the census returns, we shall find that a large num- 
ber of white females between the ages of sixteen and forty-five, 
are returned as unmarried. In New York two-fifths of the fe- 
males between these periods, are reported as singie. Taking the 
whole country together, the proportion would be less ; but it is 
probable that one fourth of the females, who are in the bearing 
age, are unmarried. But this is not all. Many married per- 
sons are restrained from having large families by prudential 
reasons. If these facts are taken into the account, we find that 
the increase of the whites is from one fourth to one third less 
than it would otherwise be. On the contrary, with the slaves, 
these impediments to the increase of population, do not exist. 
All female slaves are expected to bear children. Each child is 
an addition to the master’s wealth. No prudential considera- 
tions; no caprices of the fancy; no breach of engagements; 
no maiden reserve or pride, is allowed to stand in the way. As 
a matter of course, the proportion of births among the slaves 
is far above that among the whites. But as the natural in- 
crease at the end of every ten years is no greater among the 
slaves, than among the white population, there is a great waste 
of life, from some cause. If now, we take into the same view, 
the following statement from the last census report, we may be 
able to find the cause. The expectation of life for colored per- 
sons, at birth, in New England, is, for males, 39-75 years; for 
females, 42°20 years. In Maryland, for males, 38°47 ; for fe- 
males, 39°47. In Louisiana, for males, 28°89; for females, 
34-09. Thus the expectation of life, at birth, among the free 
blacks of New England, is greater than among the slaves of 
Maryland, by about one year and a half; and greater than 
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among the slaves of Louisiana, by more than ten years. Here 
we have a fearful waste of life, which cannot be accounted for 
by climate, inasmuch as it is ed on all hands, that the 
southern latitudes are the most favorable to the colored race. 
The slaves of Maryland are in as favorable circumstances as 
any in the Union; but their expectation of life is not equal to 
that of the free colored people of New England. Going South 
and West, their condition grows worse and worse until we reach 
Louisiana, where we see that the expectation of life is diminish- 
ed over one fourth. To what can we ascribe this vast destruc- 
tion of human life, but the want of food, of clothing, of shelter 
and attendance, united with severe toil, uncheered by the ho 

of reward! Such tremendous results as these are not to 

charmed out of existence by a few bland sentences from a trav- 
eler who has seen only the holiday side of slavery, in a hurried 
tour through the South. Here and there a colored seamstress 
may be found, possibly, who “ does not earn enough to pay her 
expenses, yet has a full support, and lays up money ;” but such 
cases, if any such exist, are exceptional. Generally, when 
slaves work out, and pay a part of their earnings to their own- 
ers, they are required to bear all their expenses for clothing, while 
they get their food where they work. If they take in work, 
they have to pay their own board. But the seamstresses on 


plantations have no such option, and we are sure that if Thom- 
as Hood had seen the sewing girls of London reduced to the pov- 
erty—in everything except a supply of cheap food—the ign 


o- 

the 

en majority of slave = who are seamstresses, hie would 
ave added a deeper pathos to the “Song of the Shirt ;” blend- 
ing with it the wailing of the “Bridge of Sighs.” Besides, it 
must be borne in mind, that a slave never can own a dollar of 
his earnings. By law he is incapable of holding property, as 
it belongs to his master. He may earn and be allowed to call 
the earnings his own; his master may put the money in the 
Savings Bank in the name of the slave; but that slave has no 
legal right or power to draw the money, or use it, without the 
consent of Ais owner. His master’s children, upon the death 
of their father, can divide the money between them; and his 
creditors can take it in payment of their claims against the es- 
tate. The slave being property, all he has belongs to his own- 
er. He cannot have a peculium, like the slaves of Rome, and 
in some of the Islands and Republics lying at the South of our 
country. If the slave pays the stipulated price of his freedom 
within ten dollars, he can still be sold for his full price, to a 
new master. If he pays every dollar of an enormous value set 


rance, the servility, and the promiscuous concubinage o 
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upon his body and soul, he can still be held by his master in 
life-long bondage. In a word, he can bind his master by no 
word, pledge, or bond, oral or written, to set him free, on any 
consideration, because, being a chattel, he is legally incapacita- 
ted from entering into contract. 

But it is time to turn our attention to pauperism, in respect 
to which, we are told, the slaveholding states have the advan- 
tage of us. There are no paupers among the slaves, while we 
are burdened with them by the thousand. Let us look at this 
long enough to get below the surface. Who are paupers? The 
aged, the infirm, and the sick, who are too poor to support 

emselves, and who have no relatives to provide for them. 
As a general thing, however, they are able to earn a part of 
their living, so that the charge, in some towns, is very light. 
Yet the egate tax, in the northern states, is large. But are 
there no o 4, and sick, and infirm persons among the slaves? 
Certainly ; quite as many as among the people of the North, in 

roportion. Slavery then does not remove these evils; nor 
oes it get along with them without paying. The cost at the 
North falls on the property holders; in the slave states it falls 
on the same class, without being assessed, collected by the tax- 
gatherers, and disbursed through the hands of the town treas- 
urer. a is ~ mney and wag — sen grog He Is it 
good policy to reduce a third of the population to slavery, to 
get rid of this difference? One a F nfer from this book, 
at there are no white paupers at the South, since the au- 
thor makes no mention of them, and in the matter of pau- 
erism, evidently strikes the balance in favor of the South. 
fore giving the actual facts respecting pauperism, in the two 
rtions of the Union, we will show that there ougAt not to be 
alf as much pauperism in the southern as in the northern 
states. In the first place, the climate is in favor of the South. 
A large part of the pauperism in the northern states is caused 
by the cold weather. For example, the whole number of pau- 
pers, native and foreign, in the state of New York, during the 
—_ ending June 1, 1850, was 59,885; while the whole num- 
er in Virginia was only 5,118. This was for the whole year, 
including the winter; but on the first day of June, 1850, the 
number of paupers in New York was only 12,883, while the 
number in Virginia was 4,458. In Massachusetts, during the 
same year, the number of paupers was 15,777; while in » 
of that year, there were but 5,549, including natives and for- 
eigners. Much of this difference is owing to climate; none 
of it to slavery or the absence of that curse. Again, there are 
vast multitudes in the slaveholding states, who eke out a mise- 
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rable livelihood by stealing. Theft is far more common there 
than in the free states. Go down the Chesapeake bay, and u 

the James, York, Potomac, and other rivers that flow into if, 
and you will find all along shore a large populati . of poor, 
ignorant whites, who live by fishing, hunting, cultivating a little . 
nook of land, and stealing. In the fall of the year, they are 

out every night plundering corn from the plantations. The 
truth is, there are two or three worthless whites in the South 
to one in the North. The proportion of those who are ignorant 
of letters is greater still. Besides the thieves on the shore, 
many counties in all the southern states have their pine, or 
other forest lands, which are inhabited by the same predatory 
class. Any one who has lived at the South, with his senses 
about him, has learned that there is an immense business done 
in thieving by the low whites. There are peculiar facilities 
for it, which need not be detailed; it is sufficient to say that it 
is utterly impossible to guard the cornfields from plunder. By 
this means, thousands are kept alive through the winter, who 
would otherwise be at public charge. In addition to this, it is 
well known that there is not so much care taken to search out, 
and provide for the poor, as at the North. The southern states 
have been behind the northern, in providing for the poor, the 
sick, the insane, the deaf and dumb, and the blind. Having 
taken these things into the account, let us now see how the ac- 
tual statistics of pauperism read. The whole population of 
Massachusetts was, in 1850, about one million; the white popu- 
lation of Virginia was 895,304. The native paupers of the 
former state were 6,530; of the latter, 4,933. e advantage 
is a little on the side of Virginia. About the same proportion 
holds, on the first day of June, 1850, if we include the native 
and foreign paupers. But if we include the foreign paupers, 
for the whole year, the pauperism of Massachusetts is much 
greater than that of Virginia. This foreign pauperism ought 
not, however, to be charged to freedom. The nine thousand 
and upward of foreign paupers in Massachusetts ; and the forty 
thousand in New York, in 1850, were poor immigrants, thrown 
upon our shores, late in the fall, or in the course of the winter. 
In the course of the summer they are provided for; they get 
able to take care of themselves, as the nine thousand in Massa- 
chusetts were, by the first of June, reduced to 1490, and the 
forty thousand of New York, to about seven thousand. The 
next season brings new hordes; but tliese are the a of 
Europe. Connecticut has 1,872 native paupers in a white popu- 
lation of 363,305 ; South Carolina has 1,313 paupers in a white 
population of 274,623. The proportion is nearly the same. 
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Now add up those who live in part by stealing, in South Caro- 
ina, make allowance for the climate, and the closer search for 
the poor in Connecticut, and we find the advantage in favor of 
the free state. But this is not all. Where the population 
is sparse, there is less chance for pauperism than where it is 
dense. Let us then compare the free states of the northwest, 
with the slaveholding states. The population of Ohio is more 
dense than that of Virginia. The white population of Ohio 
was 1,956,108; that of Virginia was 895,304, or less than one- 
half; but the native paupers of Ohio were only 1,904, while 
those of Virginia were 4,933, a difference of about five to one 
in favor of Ohio. If we take the whole of the paupers, native 
and foreign, the proportion will vary but little. And if we 
take the number of paupers in the beginning of June, the re- 
sult is still more favorable for the free state. The same con- 
trast exists between Indiana and Illinois, on the one hand, and 
Kentucky and Tennessee on the other. And this, in spite of 
the climate and the stealing, which give “aid and comfort” to 
the southern states. Perhaps our readers will think we have 
bestowed too much time on this point; but we have seen the 
same misstatements with respect to pauperism, in the two por- 
tions of the Union, in other publications than the work under 
notice, and we think it not useless to do our part in exposing 
their falsity. 

The “absence of mobs” is attributed to slavery, but with the 
same forgetfulness of facts which characterizes the whole book. 
The truth is, that the whole slave population is a latent mob, 
or rather insurrection, ready to break out, if the pressure of 
the hand of power were lifted up fora moment. But in the 
matter of actual mobs, there are twice as many in the south- 
ern states as in the northern. We rarely hear of a mob at the 
North, except in some of the great cities, while they are of fre- 
quent occurrence in all the slaveholding states. Then, it will 
not soon be forgotten that the mob spirit at the North owes its 
origin, gee ly, to the pro-slavery feeling which burnt the 

at Hall, and the houses of many colore = in Phila- 
elphia, and which turned New York, Boston, and other north- 
ern cities into the hunting parks of slaveholders. Besides, 
what are the fillibusters which swarm in all southern towns, 
but mobocrats under another name? We confess, it is humili- 
ating to have to defend the free states from such aspersions— 
our own home from unjust comparisons with the South. 

We are told that the South is happily exempted from the 
many ésms that abound with us. If this were true, we might 
for once envy our southern brethren; but what are the facts 
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The slaves are not given to ésms; neither are horses. Variety 
of opinions and of notions, abounds where there is intense 
action of mind, with freedom of utterance. Must we then 
abolish the freedom of the press, check the utterance of thought, 
and brutalize the minds of millions of immortal beings? But 
passing this, whoever is acquainted with the slaves, knows that 
they are the victims of the most degrading superstitions that 
ever cursed the African race. Underlyin their religion, is 
the belief in charms, signs, witchcraft, and feticism. Amon 
the whites, superstition is much more rife than at the North. 
If we compare the statistics of churches in the two portions, 
we shall find a larger number of members at the North than in 
the South, of the white race; and certainly they are not infe- 
rior in character, if we may judge from personal habits, or 
from the reports of benevolent societies. Again, is there any 
form or shade of infidelity that is not prevalent in the southern 
states? You may go from plantation to plantation, in some 
counties, and find more than half the proprietors disbelievers 
in revelation. There has been an improvement since the days 
of Mr. Jefferson, but infidelity, from atheism to the mildest 
form of deism, still has its advocates. It is true, that zsms of 
the philanthropic sort find no favor in that portion; but the 
catchpenny species has free course in all the southern towns. 
In the back-country, they do not hear of some things until 
a dead and ‘Srgottan in more enlightened parts of the 
world. 

When our author comes to speak of the revolting scenes of 
slavery, he is careful to be provided with an excuse or apology, 
for nearly everything that is offensive. He was coud et 
the sale of a child, and of a girl, and of a man; but soon 
learned that it was all for the best, in these cases. Rather in- 
consistently, however, he says that “no human being, innocent 
of crime, ought to be subjected to the rack of being offered 
for sale.” Why not, if necessary to perfect a title, or to keep 
a child with its mother, or to keep a family together? After 
reading his statements on the subject of slave auctions, it is 
difficult to understand wherein the sale of slaves can be revolt- 


ing to him. We have read with candor, and in nearly, if not 
quite, every case, find him striving to check the rising indigna- 
tion of the reader. 

The “slave trade” between the states is reprobated, and it is 
said to be “ beyond explanation that good men at the South do 
not clamor against this reef &e. e explanation is easy 


enough. As long as men hold slaves, (¢ 7a American slavery,) 
there must be a slave trade; and if it is right to hold slaves, 
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as the author contends, then it is right to buy and sell slaves,— 
in a word, to do every thing essential to the vigorous support 
of the system. We ase no disposition to deny that many 
masters are shocked at the atrocities of the slave trade between 
the southern states; but it is because there is a wide-spread 
conviction that slavery is not only a curse, but a grievous 
wrong. We have known owners of slaves who would lose 
their right hand rather than sell a slave, unless he was incura- 
bly vicious and ungovernable. But they were ill at ease with 
the whole thing. 

In connection with this subject, we find the following remark 
on page 78: “The charge of vilely multiplying negroes in 
Virginia, is one of the exaggerations of which this subject is 
full, and is reduced to this—that Virginia being an old state, 
fully stocked, the surplus black solation naturally flows off 
where their numbers are less.” Nothing can be more natural 
than the process by which the “surplus” flows off, and we will 
show at what rate the stream runs. Between 1840 and 1850 
the number of slaves in the Union increased at the rate of 
nearly twenty-nine per cent. It is safe then to say that they 
would have increased at the rate of thirty per cent. in Virginia, 
if all had remained there. But in fact, the actual increase in 
Virginia, during that decade, was 5-21 per cent. In round 
numbers, about 450,000 slaves run up to 472,528; whereas, if 
none had been removed out of the state, the amount would 
have been about 585,000. That is, in round numbers, about 
112,000 slaves were taken away from that one state in the 
course of ten years. Some of these were moved off by the 
settlement of their owners in the more southern and south- 
western states; but a large portion of them were sold outright 
to the slave traders. The process is continually going on, by land 
and by water. Almost the first sight that attracted our notice 
in Richmond, one frosty morning in the first year of the last 
decade, was a brig lying in the stream, with ninety slaves— 
fathers, mothers, and children on board, bound for New Or- 
leans. The vessel was expected to take sixty more at a point 
farther down the river, and then sail to her destination. And 
thus about eleven thousand persons, some of them having the 
best blood of Virginia in their veins, are annually taken out 
of that state, by the operation of the internal slave trade. The 
greater part are old enough to be of use, so that their value 
averages far above that of the slaves taken indiscriminately. 
Perhaps six hundred dollars would not be too high an esti- 
mate; but let it be five hundred. At this rate, the Old Do- 
minion alone receives $5,600,000 annually, or $56,000,000 in 
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ten years, for the sale of slaves. The fact is, much of the 
wealth of Virginia is derived from the sale of human beings 
to go into other states; and there can be no doubt that produc- 
tion is stimulated by the love of gain. “ Men are reared, in 
Virginia, for the market, like owen for the shambles,” was the 
remark of one of the ablest sons of that proud commonwealth. 
Other states participate in this guilty traffic. To so great an 
extent is the slave trade carried on, that the slaves in four or 
five of the states on or near the gulf of Mexico, increased 
above fifty per cent. from 1840 to 1850. 

It will scarcely be believed, but yet it is a fact, that our au- 
thor, after admitting that there is no such thing as legal mar- 
riage among the slaves, and expressing very proper, and we 
doubt not, sincere grief that the fact is so, turns round and ad- 
vises some of the northern states to look after their laws re- 
specting divorce, and the separation of families, before throw- 
ing “the first stone at the South, for that looseness in the do- 
mestic relations of slaves which allows so many voluntary 
separations.” The practice of our courts in granting divorce, 
is bad enough, but we were shocked at the attempt to draw 
a comparison between the state of society in virtuous New 
England and among the slaves, in respect to the marriage 
relation. There were some seventy divorces in two New Eng- 
land States ; and this is to be mentioned in the same day, wit 
a state of things where there can be no divorce, because 
there is no marriage; where so-called husbands and wives 
live on separate plantations, and do not see each other every 
night, as this book intimates, and cannot even once a week, 
without a pass; where families are daily sundered by auc- 
tion, or by private sale; where woman is educated to pol- 
lution, and forced into harlotry; where the rights of the hus- 
band are trampled upon by any white man at his pleasure; 
where no black child can be wise enough to know his own fa- 
ther, and where thousands of colored women are proud to say 
that none of their children are the offspring of their colored 
husbands. If he had ever lived on a plantation, he could not 
have failed to derive more correct information on this subject, 
though his mind were as pure as aseraph. The fact stares one 
in the face, everywhere. To such an extent has this evil 
grown, that Mr. Clay expressed the opinion, that in two hun- 
dred years the system of slavery would die out, by the fading 
out of the black complexion. By a law of Virginia, a slave 
who has a certain per cent. of white blood, may apply to the 
court for a discharge from servitude. We do no recollect the 
degree, whether one-fourth or one-half, which is the legal color 
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of liberty; but it matters not. A slave recently applied for 
his freedom, under that law; it was proved that he was legally 
entitled to his discharge; but the court refused to declare him 
free, on the ground that the law, if enforced now, would free 
— the agg hm the state. re my 

e copy the following passage wi easure: “The dra- 
pery of words is hardly sulficient, bre to clothe an idea 
which a slave mother in one of the best of Christian families 
expressed; but she was deprecating the possibility of being a 
mother again. Shesaid, ‘ you feel when your child is born that 
you can’t have the bringing of it up.’” And he says, “there 
must be something essentially wrong in a system which thus 
interferes with the nature which God has made.” But this is 
the system of American slavery, and nothing can prevent its 
thus interfering with the nature which God made, but its 
extermination. And yet, he ridicules the idea that slavery is 
a Malum in se, though it essentially interferes with the nature 
which came from God. We referred to this passage, however, 
because it brought a sad recollection to our own mind. Wish- 
ing to comfort a disconsolate slave woman, we said at last, as 
if sure of touching a chord of her heart, which would make 
her confess that she had something to live for,—“ but you have 
children to love, and be delighted with.” “Oh!” said she, 
with a tone of sorrow, “they are not my children; they are 
missis’ children.” God help the slave mother; for man can- 
not do it while she is a slave. 

The reader will be interested in all that is said about the re- 
ligion of the colored people. It is very pleasant to follow our 
traveler, in his descriptions of the religious meetings which he 
attended. His cordial sympathy with them, in spite of their 
faults in taste and propriety, shows how his heart warmed io- 
wards the disciples of Christ, wherever he met them. Their 
prayers and their singing reminded us of exercises, in bygone 

ears, when acting as an assistant in a colored Sabbath School 
in a slave state. The scholars were free blacks and slaves; 
and their sweet singing yet lingers in our memory, although, 
in spite of all attempts to set them right, they would always 
make the same smile-provoking blunder, in the line 


“Join in a song of sweet re-cord.” 


Weare glad to hear that southern Christians are doing much 
for the religious instruction of the colored people. It 
with what we have heard from other sources, that their condi- 
tion, in this regard is improving. This improvement has kept 
pace with the abolition excitement. But we must not be too 
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sanguine. There is no doubt that slaves derive great enjoyment 


- from religion. It furnishes them a means of excitement; 


it enables them to meet together and sing and shout, although 
under the surveillance of white persons. It enables them to 
solace their hours of unrequited toil with hopes of a better 
world. Besides, we doubt not, there are some true Christians 
among the slaves. But our author sees the thing couleur de 
rose, and imagines piety where there is little but religious jol- 
lification. e negroes have very little discriminating preach- 
ing, and they are prone to self-deception. They will have a 
d time at meeting, and break half the decalogue before 
ey get home. Out of two hundred slaves, under the control 
of one planter, we could find but one man, in whose piety 
whites and blacks had any confidence, though the proportion 
of professors was large. ey were addicted to the vices com- 
mon among the slaves,—lying, stealing, and impurity. The 
pastor of a colored church wrote to our author as follows: 
“The violation of the law of chastity among my congregation 
is the besetting sin. Of the three hundred and seventeen ex- 
cluded during a certain period, as —_ by our church books, 
two hundred were for adultery.” e church must be a large 
one, and we are assured that it contains an unusual number of 
free blacks ; still the great mass must be slaves. Is anything 
wanted to show the low state of religion among the slaves in 
the southern churches? Over three hundred excluded from 
one church, and two hundred of these for the sin of adultery! 
And we are confident that careful observers will bring similar 
reports from all the slaveholding states. After reading this 
statement, we cannot but feel indignant at the insinuation that 
our northern cities furnish a parallel to thisstate of pollution. It 
is a slander which ought to be indignantly repelled, from what- 
ever source it may come. 

We must now turn to certain statements in the book, not 
because they need refutation among intelligent readers, but to 
show how unreliable the whole work is. We believe the 
writer sought for facts, but they seem to have eluded him as 
, ze pers spring out of the path of the stroller in a summer 

ay. Thus in some wild speculations on the results which 


would follow a dissolution of the Union, we are told that 
after that event, “cotton would no less rule the world than 
now.” Manufactures would spring up at the South; com- 
merce would follow; while the poor “North would pay a 
good price for her virtuous abhorrence of evil.” Is it possible 

at anybody believes the South are kept back from such 
prosperity by the Union? But the power of cotton over the 
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world, is yet to be seen. On the 143d page, we read that “ the 
great God that formed all things has seen fit to connect that 
single product with the comfort and happiness of a large 
portion of the earth, and by its connection with mercantile ex- 
changes, being eighty-six per cent. of all that is raised on the 
whole earth, it exerts a preéminent influence on the world’s 
commesce.” The United States is a cotton-growing country, 
but even here cotton will hardly amount to eighty-six per cent. 
of all our vegetable productions, in quantity or value. In 
1850, the number of pounds of cotton raised was 987,449,600. 
In the same year, we cut 26,677,158,000 pounds of hay! Be- 
sides this, we raised some corn, wheat, rice, sugar, and po- 
tatoes, to say nothing of other frtits of the earth. 

In the chapter entitled, “Social divisions deplored,” it is as- 
serted repeatedly, that the South has never been the aggressor 
in any contest between the different portions of the Union, ex- 
cept when the question of slavery was the cause of it. The 
following —— indicates the views of the author: “If the 
South should by any means obtain and keep the ascendancy in 


our national councils, in what way would she have the power 
and disposition to conflict with our northern interests, leaving 
the subject of slavery and our northern sensibilities out of the 
question?” Again, on page 128, it is asked, “What had she 
{the South] ever done, except in self-defense, in our long quar- 


rel, which, upon reconciliation, would rankle in our memories, 
and make it hard for us to forgive and forget? Positively, not 
one thing. We have been the assailants, she the mark; we 
the prosecutors, she the defendant ; we the accusers, she the 
self-justifying respondent.” We might reply, by inquiry, what 
subject of national policy of great importance, has not been 
complicated with the Slavery ee When did southern 
statesmen ever forget to shape their policy by a primary regard 
for the interests of the slaveholder? Some of the southern states 
came into the Union only on the condition that slavery should 
have favors, and they have since acted on that principle, with- 
out the least variation. But if many of the great questions 
which have agitated the country may be considered apart from 
slavery, then we inquire, when did the South ever consent to 
let the North alone? When have southern statesmen (a few 
noble examples excepted) rejoiced in the prosperity of the free 
states, or supported measures which enrich them without in- 
jury to the South? “What has the South done?” We would, 
with diffidence, hint that the embargo, which ruined northern 
commerce, was a southern measure ; that the gun-boat system, 
which deprived our commerce of protection on the high seas, 
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and in foreign ports, was a southern measure; that the war 
with Great Britain, which swept almost all our ships from the 
ocean, was forced on the country by fiery southern statesmen ; 
that the tariff at the close of the war, was the measure of 
southern men, when it was believed that one effect of it would 
be to prevent the revival of commerce, and the growth of north- 
ern cities; that when northern capital became invested in man- 
ufactures, and it was found that the free states would flourish, 
southern politicians changed their course, became so furious 
that they would go far “to kick a sheep,” and would not be 
easy till the protective policy was abandoned for a strictly 
revenue tariff; that Louisiana was purchased, partly for the 
purpose of extending the domain of slavery, and increasing the 
power of the slave states in Congress; that Florida, Texas, 
and California, Utah and New Mexico, were obtained for the 
same purpose, at the dictation, and by the leading advocacy of 
southern men; that the Seminole war was waged to break u 

a refuge of men who escaped from oppression, and that Mis- 
souri was brought into the Union, as a slave state, by southern 
influence. We might continue the list, but will only refer to 
the measures which they-have ope ed, because they were sup- 
posed to be in favor of the North. Slavery was kept out of, 


or excluded from, the states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in 
an of the efforts of southern men under the lead of Mr. 


efferson. The leaders of the war of 1812 took care that Can- 
ada should not be added to the free side of the Union; and the 
same policy abandoned a vast territory lying at the north 
of Oregon, lest the power of the free states should increase, 

A similar horror of facts is shown in the statement, repeated 
as if of unquestioned verity—that the slave trade was con- 
tinued until 1808 by the northern states, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Virginia. This grave charge lays the blame of the 
continuance of the slave trade on the northern states, and loads 
them with the guilt of increasing the number of slaves in the 
United States at the present time, “by at least three hundred 
thousand,”-yet every tyro in our history knows that the slave 
trade was allowed simply because it could not be me 
The states before the adoption of the Constitution had exclusive 
power over the subject, and two or three of the extreme south- 
ern states refused to come into the Union, on any practicable 
basis, unless the trade in slaves should be permitted to go on 
until the year 1808. This was one of the cases where northern 
men yielded to southern bluster, or were cajoled, like some in 
more recent times, by southern flattery ; but it is a violation of 
the truth of history, and a foul charge of wickedness against 
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the North to say that the continuance of the slave trade until 
1808 is to be charged to its public men, since every one of 
these states had already passed laws against that nefarious 
traffic. It is true that Virginia voted against the continuance 
of the slave trade; for which two reasons can be given, with- 
out ascribing to her unparalleled magnanimity, or love of free- 
dom. In the first place, it is just possible that she knew what 
the threats of the more ser sal states were worth, and de- 
spised them; and secondly, the abolition of the African slave 
trade would increase the value of every slave in her borders. 
She already had a surplus slave population, which “ naturally 
flowed off” into sparser settlements. Her revenue, even then, 
was in a measure derived from the sale of slaves; and the 
arrival of a cargo of human chattels from Africa, lessened the 
eash value of her human property. 

But this is not all; the pertidy of the South in the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise, is palliated by our author, on the plea 
that the repeal was proffered to the South, as a boon, by north- 
ern men. He says, page 127: “ We cannot wonder that south- 
ern politicians caught at it, when offered to them by northern 
men, as affording a defense to slavery at home against the 
North. What had the South done to injure us, except through 
our sensibilities on the subject of slavery? What have we 
done to her, but admonish, threaten, and indict her before God, 
excommunicate her, stir up insurrection among her slaves, en- 
danger her homes, make her Christians and Ministers odious in 
other lands? And now that she has availed herself of a north- 
ern measure for her defense, we are ready to move the count 
from its foundations!” We know not how to characterize suc 
statements, without the use of strong terms; but we leave them 
to the indignation of our readers, with the simple remark, that 
the originator of this measure, as he himself claims, is a sena- 
tor from Missouri, while its principal champion in the Senate 
is the owner of a large plantation stocked with slaves in Mis- 
sissippi, and that the measure was supported, in almost unbro- 
ken phalanx, by the South in Congress, because it was hoped 
that it would open the territory to the ingress of slavery! 
And yet the. South, meek, fraternal, and unambitious, only 
took the measure, as a boon from the North! 

Our author, considering his former strong anti-slavery feel- 
ings, has suffered his indignation against anti-slavery men to 
run ay to a great height. n the first place, they are 
charged, without a particle of evidence, with sending incendia- 

pictures to the South, for the purpose of stirring up opposi- 
tion to slavery, and endangering the stability of the system. 
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Then the Liberty party is accused of having brought Texas 
into the Union. We had almost forgotten this stale charge, 
but on refreshing our memory, find the facts to have been 
as follows. Mr. Sener and his friends always claimed that he 
drew as many votes from Mr. Polk as from Mr. Clay, in the 
state of New York, on whose decision the election turned. 
Whether this is true or otherwise, Mr. Clay destroyed his own 
prospects in New York by his letter to a gentleman in Alaba- 
ma, which was understood to be in favor of annexation, and 
thus lost his election. And finally, Mr. Tyler secured the an- 
nexation of Texas before Mr. Polk became President. The de- 
funct Liberty party has no special claims . us; yet let us 
be just and vindicate the truth of history. But this is not the 
extent of the mischief arising from the interference of aboli- 
tionists. They, it seems, have caused the friends of emancipa- 
tion in the South, to relax their efforts for the freedom of the 
slaves ; they defeated the abolition of slavery in Virginia, by the 
Convention of 1830; they put back the good cause. “A great 
change very soon came over the South. Remonstrances from 
among themselves, legislative measures, free, earnest discussions 
of slavery, all tending to its removal, as soon as the best method 
could be determined, were suddenly hushed.” p. 106. This is 
the old story of those who find fault with everything that has 
been done at the North, to remove the curse of slavery from our 
nation. Is there any truth init? We have conversed with 
many large slaveholders, respecting the proceedings of the 
Virginia Convention. To the question, “did you not come near 
to emancipation in 1830?” e answer was, “You refer to 
our Convention. No; there was a large party in favor of grad- 
ual emancipation; but it could not be carried. Even if it 
had been, the result would have been the same. The measure 
would have been resisted by the planters with the force of 
arms.” This was said by a large slaveholder, a member of 
Congress from Virginia, and a man who knew intimately, the 
sentiments of stevdiatihets The fact is, that the public have 
been deluded in respect to this matter. There was a strong 
party in Virginia in favor of emancipation, chiefly from the 
west and middle of the state; but it was voted down. It never 
possessed but a small ‘mse of the wealth and influence of 
the state; and the anti-slavery feeling died out in a measure, 
under the influence of the growing cotton cultivation. This 
solution of the question does not suit our author. He says, 
pp. 106-7, that “this phendmenon is strangely accounted for, 
on the part of many at the North, by saying that about 
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this time the cotton interest assumed very great importance, and 
the anti-slavery feeling at the South was therefore suppressed. 
He who believes this, makes an imputation which hardly does 
credit to his knowledge of human nature ; it certainly reflects 
too much upon the Christian character of a community distin- 
guished for intellectual and moral excellences;” and more of 
the same sort. In reply to this, we will give a brief extract 
from the famous 7th of March Speech of Mr. Webster, and 
then leave the annihilating contempt of our author to fall upon 
him. Says Mr. W., “ What then ae been the causes which 
have created so new a feeling in favor of slavery in the South, 
which have changed the whole nomenclatnre of the South on 
that subject, so that, from being thought of and described in the 
terms I have mentioned, and will not repeat, it has now become 
an institution, a cherished institution, in that quarter; no evil, 
no scourge, but a great religious, social, and moral blessing, as 
I think I have late y heard it spoken of? I suppose this, sir, is 
owing to the a owth ne | sudden extension of the cotton 
plantations of the South, * * The age of cotton became 
the golden age with our southern brethren. It gratified their 
desire for improvement and accumulation, at the same time 
that it excited it. The desire grew by what it fed upon, and 
there soon came to be an eagerness for new territory, a new 
area, or new areas, for the cultivation of the cotton crop; and 
measures leading to this result were brought about rapidly, one 
after another, under the lead of southern men !” 

It could not be expected that the “ fanaticism” of anti-slaver 
men would escape reproach in a work of this nature. poe 
ingly, we find the following choice bit on the 128th page: 
“ Whatever our repugnance to slavery may be, there is a law 
of the land, a Constitution, to which we must submit, or em- 
ploy suitable means to change it. While it remains, all our 
appeals to a ‘ higher law’ are fanaticism.” This is going to the 
extent of the atheistic politicians, for our readers will observe 
that the position is, that * a// our appeals to a ‘ higher law’ are fa- 
naticism, while we have a law of the land, and a Constitution.” 
In other words, it is fanaticism to resist government, under any 
circumstances, where it proceeds according to law. The advo- 
cates of the “higher law” believe there are certain cases where 
it is the duty of the people to rise in rebellion, and overthrow 
the government. This is the sacred right of revolution, and far 
more to be valued than any particular form of government. 
They also believe that there are cases, not calling for rebellion, 
nor for forcible resistance, in which good men are conscien- 
tiously bound to withhold all coéperation in the execution 
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of a wicked law, and quietly take the consequences. This is 
sometimes called passive resistance. Both these positions are 
maintained by all public writers, except the tools of tyrants, 
and by the great mass of divines. We have looked over seve- 
ral bodies of divinity, as a matter of curiosity, and been delight- 
ed to find how nearly unanimous are the minds that have stud- 
ied Bible*principles, on this subject. The General Associations 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts, a few years since, took the 
same ground, and placed themselves squarely on the “higher 
law.” Of course they are fanatical, but they have the consola- 
tion of being sustained by our author; for inconsistent as it 
may seem, we find him on page 135, talking in this hazardous 
way: “If called upon by a sheriff to aid in capturing a fugi- 
tive of any description, I have a right to decide whether I will 
not refuse, and abide the penalty of a refusal.” Inconsistency 
is the necessary result of taking a wrong principle. In the 
days of James II, the advocates of despotism and the enemies of 
the “higher law,” maintained the absolute authority of the 
government, and the duty of the subject to obey, in all cases 
whatsoever; and yet they deserted that tyrant in a mass, when 
he went a little too far to please them. An anecdote is told illus- 
trating the “fanaticism” and the morality of the ultra opponents 
of a “higher law.” A jacobite lady was disputing with a lib- 
eral wit, when to test the strength of her principles, he put the 
question: “Suppose the king should command you to be his 
mistress; would you feel bound to submit, and give up your 
husband, in spite of the commandment of God?” The lady was 
afraid she would be obliged to comply with the royal command. 
“But suppose he should require you to attend a presbyterian 
conventiche would you do it?” With an eye flashing fire, she 
replied, “ No, I'd die first.” 

ere is considerable dogmatizing on the subject of the Con- 
stitution, in which the fact that many able men believe the 
Constitution contains no provisions respecting fugitive slaves, 
is ignored entirely ; as well as the other fact, that a larger num- 
ber, including Mr. Webster, deny that the Constitution gives 
to Congress any power to pass a law on the subject of fugitive 
slaves; and also that astill larger number believe the present 
law unconstitutional. Justice requires us to say, however, that 
our author thinks “some obnoxious features in the present fugi- 
tive slave law” ought to be repealed. What these features are is 
not very distinctly stated; but we suppose he refers to those by 
which a person claimed to be a slave, is deprived of a fair chance 
to prove his freedom. Weshould have passed this chapter with- 
out notice, however, except for the lecture given, ob:ter, near 
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its close, to a certain class of lawyers. See pp. 135, 136. He 
says that “a distinguished advocate, defending a fugitive slave 
before a court, urged this as a reason why the slave should not 
be given up—that he might be, or would be, sold by his master 
as soon as he should arrive in a sou‘hern state. This would 
be a proper and commendable motive in defeading one not yet 

roved to be slave; but if urged as a reason why the slave, ts 
ing proved such, should not be delivered to his master, it ex- 
presses, with all its kindness and tenderness, the principles of 
mob law.” Then follows the application. Now we cannot 
pretend to say that no lawyer has taken this position, for there 
is no telling what nonsense may be said by some lawyers; but 
certainly, in all the accounts of fugitive slave cases, we have 
never met such astatement. We have, however, seen the point, 
which we suppose our author has misrepresented or caricatured, 
stated in terms something like this. It has been urged that a 
— slave should not be delivered up on the same testimon 
which would be sufficient in the case of a fugitive criminal, 
because the latter would have a fair trial, after he had been re- 
turned to the state from which he had fled; whereas the deci- 
sion of the commissioner in the case of the alleged slave, 
would be final. After being carried back, he would not be 
permitted to go before a court, and prove his freedom, but 
might be kept or sold by his so-called owner, according to his 
pleasure. erefore, the counsel here claimed that no man 
should be given up as a fugitive slave, without a fair trial, in 
which he might require the claimant to prove that slavery was 
a legal institution in the state from which the fugitive had fled; 
and also that the fugitive was a slave, by testimony of witnesses, 
under oath ; they have also claimed that the fugitive should have 
ample time to bring witnesses to prove himself a free man, to 
the satisfaction of a jury of twelve men. We think lawyer 
deserve praise rather than censure, for urging a ten dollar 
commissioner to be careful in deciding upon the case of an al- 
leged fugitive, since his decision is without revision; and we 
rejoice that some of the free states have thrown the safeguard 
of law around those who are liable to be hurried away from free- 
dom into life-long bondage, under the operation of the infamous 
fugitive slave law of 1850. 

Our readers must have been surprised to find that one who 
went to the South with such strong anti-slavery sentiments as 
our author represents himself to have held, in former times, 
should become such a sudden and thorough convert. It is pass- 
ing strange that some lingering affection for his former views, 
and his old associates in the anti-slavery struggle, does not oc- 
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casionally break out. But the change is complete; and he 
writes just like one who has been an opponent of abolition pr 
ciplesand measures from the beginning. He believes the slaves 
to be in happy circumstances, compared with other men; he 
sympathizes with slaveholders, and with southern Christians in 
their complaints against the enemies of slavery; he calls the 
latter fanatics and radicals; he speaks contemptuously of the 
Declaration of Independence; mentions that negroes must and 
ought to be in a subordinate condition, and assumes that the 
Bible sanctions slavery. We must give a specimen from page 
199, to overcome the incredulity of our readers. ‘“ Philemon, 
traveling with Onesimus, was not annoyed by a vigilance com- 
mittee of Paul’s Christian friends with a habeas corpus to res- 
cue the servant from his master; nor did these friends watch 
the arrival of ships to receive a fugitive consigned by ‘the 
saints and faithful brethren which were at Colosse,’ to the 
‘friends of the slave,’ at Corinth. True, these disciples had 
not enjoyed the light which the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence sheds on the subject of human rights. Moses, Paul, 
and Christ were their authorities on moral subjects.” Those 
who think the Declaration of Independence contrary to such 
“ authorities” as Moses, Paul, and Christ, may see no absurdity 
in teaching that the Hebrews, when they were slaves them- 
selves—slaves in law, and in soul—a poor broken spirited race, 
were also the owners of slaves at the same time; or, that 
Moses sanctioned slavery, when he made a law that servants— 
not slaves—should not be restored to the master from whom they 
had fled: or, that Paul, when he directed Philemon to receive 
Onesimus not as a servant, but as a brother, was really acting 
on the supposition that the former had a rightful claim to the 
latter as his slave, and was actually sending back a fugitive 
slave “to his master, and to a system of slavery under which 
this fugitive could, if his master required, be put to death ;” or, 
that Christ, when he said, “thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,” and uttered’the golden rule, was not an enemy to that 
system under which one man may hold another as a chattel 
rom the hour of his birth to the moment when he escapes 
from earthly tyranny into the presence of his God. But the 
relation of the Bible to slavery, has been elaborately discussed 
in a former number of our Journal, [see vol. viii, pp. 615—645, ] 
ms we leave it here, in order to bring this protracted paper to 
a close. 

Before concluding, however, one question remains. Passing 
by the long notice of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” which will prob- 
ably survive the criticisms of the thirteenth chapter ; and the 
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childish fault-finding with the conduct of British Christians, 
with reference to slavery and pro-slavery ministers and church- 
es in the United States; and the covert sneer at Dr. Perkins 
of Ooroomiah, whose excellent sermon entitled “ Our Coun- 
try’s Sin,” has been hailed with almost unanimous applause by 
the Orthodox clergy of New England; we must devote a brief 
space to the question, “ What shall we do?” We must not dis- 
solve thé Union, says our author; and in this we agree with 
him, although the results which he predicts would flow from 
that event, seem sufficiently absurd. We love the Union 
because of its glorious history; because its fundamental law 
was ordained in order “to promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty ;” and because we believe, with 
Mr. Madison, that “the idea that there could be property in 
men,” was not admitted into the Constitution. 

In the next place, we are told that the slaves must not be 
emancipated. ‘They cannot be emancipated to.remain here. 
It would be to their misery and destruction. The most disas- 
trous event to the colored people, would be their emancipation 
to live on the same soil with the whites.” To this conclusion, 
it is not necessary to say, we do not assent. Neither do we see 
the wisdom of making a partition of our territories between 
the North and South, as is recommended, so that slavery may 
take possession of a moiety of them. Again, we must desist 
from efforts to secure the freedom of those servants who are 
brought into the free states by their masters ; and we must 
sympathize with those excellent but unfortunate people from 
whom slaves run away while at our watering places and hydro- 
pathic establishments, although, we are told, these servants 
most dearly love those from whom they flee. It is even hinted 
on p. 150, that we ought to neers by law, that masters com- 
ing from the South may hold their servants as slaves in the 
free states as long as suits their convenience. Read as follows: 
** Let our people be appealed to against this injustice and unkind- 
ness. Legislation cannot well remedy the evil, especially if its 
only remedy be the poor donation of leave to stay a few weeks, 
and no more, with a slave at the North, as some of the free 
states have enacted. This concession makes visitors from the 
South feel that they are under obligations to us for that which 
ought not to be placed on the ground of permission.” Of course, 
then, it ought to be placed on the ground of right, and all 
legal barriers to the introduction of slavery into the free states 
be repealed. Mr. Toombs of Georgia, expects the time to come 
when he can call the roll of his slaves at the foot of Bunker 
Hill Monument; and it is evident that the author of the 
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“South-Side View” has no objection. He who, having had 
his birth in New England, mourns over the deprivations of 
those who, after bringing their servants into the free states, 
cannot compel them to return to the condition of endless servi- 
tude in the South, has no right to complain if he is written 
down as guilty of dereliction to the cause of human liberty. 
But this is not all; for we must cease from all active opposition 
to slavery, and leave the South in quiet. And we must not 
demand, as a condition on which we will cease from all agita- 
tion of the slavery question, that the South shall put forth its 
efforts for the emancipation or even the improvement of the 
slaves. But as the aggressors, we must withdraw, repent, and 
leave the magnanimous South to do—just what it pleases! 

But enough. It is not possible to expose the errors of this 
book without a detailed examination of almost every page. 
We have read it with candor, and treated it with fairness, if not 
leniency. We are confident that those of our readers who have 
seen the work will be surprised at the moderation of our cen- 
sure. It has been our endeavor to forget the author, and to 
look at the book just as it is. It has two merits; one is the 
beautiful simplicity of its style; the other, the kindness and 
Christian feeling it manifests towards the enslaved. But it is 
almost uniformly erroneous in regard to facts, unreasonable in 
its censures and complaints respecting the opponents of slavery, 
unsound in its reasonings, unwise in its suggestions, and mis- 
chievous in its tendency. It evinces no generous sympathy 
with the friends of emancipation ; it has ridicule for those whose 
sensibilities are pained on account of the hard lot of the slaves; 
it supports the position of the ultra defenders of slavery, that 
servitude—modified, but servitude still—is the best condition of 
the negro in this country; it maintains that it is much safer to 
kill a white man than a negro in Georgia; it is adapted to 
soothe the consciences of slaveholders; and it was written 
with the intention of relieving the feelings of those at the 
North who are grieving because they “remember them that 
are in bonds as bound with them.” That such a book should 
be written, at any time, by a Northern Clergyman, would be a 
cause of regret; but its publication at this time, when the con- 
test between freedom and slavery is drawing to its crisis ; when 
the slaveholders are bent on forcing slavery into all our territo- 
ries, acquiring Cuba, San Domingo, and other regions still, to 
give predominance to their portion of the Union, compelling 
the North to recognize their claim to property in their slaves, 
wherever they may be—in the free states, or on the high seas— 
and even proposing to revive the African slave-trade, has car- 
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ried grief to thousands of kind and Christian hearts. Our own 
sorrow is the more poignant because this unworthy task has 
been done by an honored minister of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional denomination. Ifit had been an enemy that had brought 
this reproach upon us, then we might have been better able to 
bear it ; but as it is the work of one of our own respected guides, 
our grief is mingled with shame. Viewing the book in this 
light, and regarding it as a deliberate attempt to cause a reac- 
tion against the strong anti-slavery feeling and purpose evoked 
by the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, we have given it 
an extended examination, and endeavored to show how tena 
ous it is for a flying traveler through the South, to undertake 
the task of allaying the anti-slavery agitation, and changin 
evil into good, by giving the results of his necessarily capa 
cial observations. 

In taking leave of the subject, we congratulate Dr. Adams 
on his return to a line of authorship in which he is unsurpassed. 
His “Christ a Friend,” just issued from the press, will be read 
with interest and profit, when this unblest volume shall have 
been forgotten, or will be remembered only with regret. 


Art. VI—REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 


Revivals of Religion. National Preacher, January—March, 
1841. By Rev. Avserr Barnes. 


Lectures on Revivals of Religion. By Rev. Cuarres G. Freney. 


Revivals of Religion. Book V, Chap. VII, of Baird’s Reli- 
gion in America. By Prof. C. A. Goopricn, D. D. 


Spiritual Economy of Revivals of Religion. From Christian 
Nurture. By Horace Busuyexz, D. D. 


The Union of the Holy — and the Church in the conver- 
sion of the world. By Tuomas W. Jenxyy, D. D. 


We have placed the titles of these several works at the head 
of some remarks we wish to make on the subject of Revivals 
of Religion, not so much with the intent of criticism, as to 
commend our theme, and as an acknowledgment of our indebt- 
edness to their several authors. 
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We have a deep and growing conviction that it would be 
fraught with many and ~ blessings, if the Christian world 
were to make renewed inquiry in regard to these mani- 
festations of divine grace. For some years past they have 
either been passing away entirely, or have been largely with- 
held. Some churches and communities have continued to be 
blessed from time to time, but these have been exceptions, and 
their power, in most cases, has not been what it formerly was. 
To which of two conclusions shall we come? That the church- 
es and society have really outgrown their necessity, and have 
cast them off as an old garment, no longer needed, or that the 
declension of vital piety has so found its way into the churches 
that God does not deign to visit them with his reviving grace 
and power? 


It is important to have before us the various opinions and 
feelings now existing in regard to revivals. Many who have 
hitherto been considered as competent judges in such things, 
claim that there is now a lamentable degree of worldliness and 
spiritual dearth in most of the churches in this land. Such, 
too, is the recent public complaint, against their own church, 
of many ministers and laymen in the large and important 
Wesleyan denomination in England. The sentiment has passed 
beyond a mere conviction with some, even within the Pusey- 
ite branch of the Church of England, and God is there appa- 
rently reviving his work despite all creeds and forms against 
it, and justification by faith alone, within certain limits, is 
again in the ascendant. This complaint is not the language of 
mere croakers. It comes from those who gratefully acknowl- 
edge many encouraging features and prospects in Zion, who 
believe that on the whole, taking a considerable nymber of 
successive years into account, a reliable and cheering progress 
is making towards the millennium. But this they hold is 
much the result of the revivals of religion now occasionally 
occurring, and of those so generally and frequently experienced 
in years long past. They think that to retain the advantages 
and the holiness now possessed, and make them efficient for con- 
tinual progress, revivals of religion are as necessary, in the 
present state of the church, as the falling rain, iio and 
the a sun to the growth and life of vegetation. They 
perceive that multitudes of the impenitent, among whom are 
many of the children of professed Christians, are growing up 
to manhood, and hastening on to the grave and eternity with- 
out having witnessed the great revolutionary power of a 
revival of religion. They know that the number of men in 
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middle life and old age, who trust to the deeds of the law for 
justification, is increasing in almost every community where 
revivals have not recently been enjoyed. They believe that if 
these things continue, crowds of human beings in this Christian 
land and from Christian families, will sink - ood to the region 
of the lost, and many of their own posterity, they fear, must 
be of the number. And this low estimate of the present state 
of religion is shared by many who have no sympathy with 
modern revivals. 

On the other hand, there are abroad many objections and 
ueries in regard to these same revivals on which so many are 
epending as a means of salvation to the world. Not a few 

regard them as seasons of mere animal excitement, when there 
is a great ado and outward show in religion, but little or no 
increase of piety, and greater evil than good results. 

Many an impenitent person has said that he wished to be 
converted, but not in a time of religious excitement. It would 
be well worth while for these and other persons to jnquire 
whether, in times of declension and coldness in the church, 
they are not the very last to give serious and effectual atten- 
tion to the salvation of their own souls or that of others. 

Objections, doubts, skepticism, prejudices, are not confined 
to the impenitent. Professed Christians there are in prot- 
estant churches, and some perhaps in almost every denom- 
ination, who disbelieve in what are called revivals. Some 
would not be counted as their opposers who yet lack confi- 
dence in their nature and results; others make no secret of 
their opposition, and sometimes proclaim them fanatical ex- 
citements, ebullitions of animal feeling, enthusiasm and wild- 
fire, instead of manifestations of the power of the Holy Spirit 
to convince men of sin and turn them to God. Ministers 
of our religion there are who turn a sidewise, doubting glance, 
and talk suspiciously of any general religious awakening ac- 
companied with special means for the salvation of souls. 
But such are ignorant whereof they speak; they catch hold 
of some incidental though unnecessary evils of revivals, or evils 
existing sometimes in connection with them, and make these 
their exponents and the criteria of judgment. 

But between these two classes of decided friends and oppos- 
ers of Revivals stands another, a far larger portion of the Prot- 
estant Church, who are alike well nigh indifferent to their 
nature, their history and their necessity. If revivals of religion 
are of God, it might almost be better, were those who might 
justly be expected to be their friends, and yet are so lukewarm 
toward them, to become declared and decided enemies. Then 
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they who believe and hope so much from them would know 
on whom to rely for strength, and where to find their forces; 
they would be relieved from the adverse influence of those who 
are supposed by the world to judge correctly of these religious 
manifestations, and yet are known to regard them with so light 
esteem. 

There are some that, in theory, are the friends of revivals, 
and that mean to be their friends in practice, who, nevertheless, 
are so much afraid of an excess of religious excitement as 
often to prevent or quench the first kindling and glow of 
any special religious awakening which if judiciously fanned and 
fed, would rise and spread to a glorious issue. With some 
ministers, is it not sadly true, that if there are appearances of 
a revival among their own people or in a neighboring parish, 
their fears of fanaticism are so strong, that they begin at once 
to preach and guard against animal feeling and excesses, 
and thus in their attempts to prevent the evil rather than to 
nourish and develop the good, effectually put an extinguisher 
upon all proper wend aspirations and feelings on the sub- 
ject. And though they be honest men, and Christians, yet 
either revivals are evil or they, on this point, are emphatical- 
ly “ blind guides.” 

We do not advocate fanaticism and mere animal feeling, but 
we ask, is there not such a thing as being so fearful of religious 
excesses, that dread of these shall be an effectual preventive 
of all legitimate religious awakening? There are those who 
seem to suppose that souls can be converted in great numbers, 
or individually, without any mental excitement whatever ; 
whereas, must not conviction of sin of itself be excitement of 
mind to a greater or less degree, and is not this absolutely es- 
sential to conversion to God ¢ 

There are some who really intend to be the friends of revi- 
vals, who, when you come to ¢es¢ their views by an actual case 
of practice, are found to be much opposed to some or all those 
methods and means which have always, in some degree, attend- 
ed these seasons of religious interest. And their prejudices 
against means and instrumentalities are proved to be stronger, 
it would seem, than their love for the religious awakening itself. 
It is a fact in connection with these men, to be accounted for 
in some way, that they never have much to do with revivals, 
except to talk about them until the depth of their feeling con- 
cerning means and measures is all swept away, and their cry 
is, “only let God work, by whomever and however He will.” 

_ But perhaps the most chilling and really the most injurious 
influence which revivals encounter, we sometimes find much in 
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this form: “ Revivals are not the highest type of religion ; they 
are real; they should not be wholly contemmel, and yet it is 
better to do without them. And he who is laboring for that 
= and more satisfactory state is reslly the nearer right.” 

is voice of objection is so magisterial and apparently dis- 
criminating, it savors so much of experience and goodness, that 
its force is very sweeping with the unwary. The source whence 
it issues is no doubt sincere and of good intention, but the re- 
flective inquirer feels inclined to put two simple questions. 
First, are our churches now in the higher and better state? 
And secondly, if not, how are we to get into that very inviting 
condition without being revived so much as certainly to have 
revivals? 

All these varied impressions and sentiments in regard to re- 
vivals of religion plainly indicate the importance that Chris- 
tians, if possible, should come to some more common and really 
correct opinions on the subject. If these manifestations are 
evil, then are some now ignorantly subserving them who ought 
to know it; if good, absolutely and relatively, they are very 
good and ought to have more support. 


It will help the investigation to ascertain our historical posi- 
tion on this subject. In modern times, revivals of religion 
have been more or less peculiar to the churches of the United 
States. The pilgrims and puritans came to America in circum- 
stances and with a spirit and doctrines calculated to result in 
them. They were then loosened from many of the bands which 
confined them in the old world, tending to check and restrain 
religious aspirations and the natural and free development of 
Christian character. Accordingly we find that “ awakenings,” 
as revivals of religion were then called, date back nearly 
as far as the first settlements in New England. The presbyte- 
rians from the north of Ireland and the west of Scotland, who 
settled to a limited extent in some of the more southern states, 
had suffered persecutions and trials in their native land like 
those that had tried and disciplined the puritans. They came 
with the same spirit and principles to America, they were pre- 
pared to pray for and expect the outpourings of the Holy Spirit 
from the loved memory of some remarkable works of grace 
among their people in the old world, and they too enjoyed re- 
vivals of religion in their early history here. But these works 
of grace were generally isolated in their character; the princi- 
ple of extension had not been adopted. And under the half- 
way covenant system, impenitent persons were finding their 
way into the communion of the Church. But with the year 
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1735 there began, originating in Northampton, Mass., a new 
epoch in their history. Then occurred those remarkable cases 
of which we have an account in President Edward’s “ Narra- 
tive of surprising conversions.” The work continued in that 
town without sensible decline for five months, and spread with 
much interest and power into neighboring towns in that state. 
It commenced with the same feature of extension in Windsor, 
Conn., nearly at the same time as in Northampton, and soon 
after in New Jersey, particularly under the labors of the Ten- 
nents. In less than a year, it had so extended that ten towns 
in Massachusetts, seventeen in Connecticut, and several places 
in other states, though sparsely settled, had become large 
sharers in these great blessings of salvation. 

In 1740, we find the work recommencing with still greater 
power, or with more of the principle or extension. “ Northam 
ton, Boston, and many other places were visited at about the 
same time, and in one year and a half the revival had spread 
thoughout all the English colonies.” “An eye-witness states, 
under date of May, 1741, that from Philadelphia to the re- 
motest settlements beyond Boston, a distance of nearly five 
hundred miles, there was, in most places, more or less concern 
for the soul.” This period of revivals continued until the year 
1743. New England then had only three hundred thousand in- 
habitants. It was estimated by competent judges that thirty 
thousand of this number proved, by their subsequent lives, 
that they were converted in these revivals. Many thousands 
were also savingly changed in New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and the more southern states. But the intemperate 
zeal and various excesses on the part of some of its friends and 
the opposition of its enemies, led to such dissensions and strife 
that the Holy Spirit was grieved and the work ended. Jona- 
than Edwards appeared as its historian and defender, support- 
ed by one hundred and sixty of the ablest and best ministers in 
New England, New York and New Jersey. The excesses and 
intemperate zeal they condemned, but not for these, the revi- 
vals. To meet and ,remedy these errors, Edwards wrote his 
book on the religious affections. And it is believed that, con- 
viction and repentance becoming very extensive, these gracious 
manifestations would have soon returned, but for that strife of 
twenty years between the English and French, for the posses- 
sion of the North American colonies, and subsequently the 
revolutionary war and the formation of the “ Federal Govern- 
ment,” which drew off the public attention and intent so much 
to other things than the kingdom of heaven. 

A whole half century passed ; two generations had nearly 
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gone into eternity before the shock and detriment from these 
adverse causes could be overcome. 

God did deign in this time to pour out his spirit in some 
places, but not until about the year 1797, do we find any gen- 
eral outpouring of the spirit in the land. It is well to notice 
the apparent reason that led God to grant that era of precious, 
powerful, extensive revivals. The French, who came to hel 
our fathers fight their battles, brought with them, beside their 
arms and amunition, their French infidelity. And at the close 
of the war, when such as were left alive departed to their own 
side of the Atlantic, they left, thickly strewn in this land, the 
seeds of their irreligion and unbelief. War had eminently pre- 

ared the soil to give them root, and toward the close of the 
ast century, their growth had been such that not a few of the 
young and old, descendants of the puritans and of the Irish 
and Scotch Presbyterians, had come to regard the Christian 
religion as well nigh an exploded system. This brought 
the people of God to the throne of grace. Long continued and 
most earnest prayer was offered to the Most High—prayer that 
never makes an end of its petitions till the blessing is granted. 
When the windows of heaven were opened, the spirit was pour- 
ed out in asudden and unexpected manner, and even many 
ministers knew not what to make of it. It is related in the 
biography of the late Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, that when 
Dr. Strong, of Hartford, found the revival commencing among 
his people, he was alarmed and went to Chief Justice Ells- 
worth, of Windsor, for counsel. He receive in reply, ‘Go on, 
manage judiciously, and trust in God.’ The advice was taken 
and the blessing was great. 

Taught by wisdom from the past, when the awakening began, 
ministers and others pondered much how the ill-directed zeal 
and undue excesses of the previous epoch of revivals might be 
avoided. Caution, consultation and prayer sufficed for the exi- 
gency, and the revivals that followed, extending into upwards 
of one hundred towns in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and 
into a still greater number of places in the newer settlements 
of New England and New York, were, in calmness and purity, 
much in advance of those of the preceding epoch, and freer 
from all incidental evils than almost any others ever witnessed. 
They also extended far and wide to the South and West, with 
great power and excellent results, though not always unattend- 
ed by some irregularities. In 1801, this especial work com- 
menced in Kentucky, and, in that and the two years following, 
spread north and south through a region of country six hun- 
dred miles in length. In 1802, occurred a noted revival in Yale 
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College, which resulted in the hopeful conversion of one-third 
of the two hundred and thirty students then in the institution. 
Some of that number have since proved to be among the most 
useful and able ministers this country has produced. From 
that date onward, for more than twenty years, frequent, power- 
ful, and extensive revivals were enjoyed by most of the evan- 
gelical churches throughout the land. But in 1825-6, unhap- 
pily there arose some unwise measures, excesses, oy Pa i 
and a consequent revulsion. A certain feature of the Hopkin- 
sian theology, held by some ministers, led them to adopt a style 
of preaching, and a rigidity and sternness with the impenitent, 
fitted to provoke and call out the enmity of the unregenerate 
heart against God. It was supposed that in this way the sinner 
would be emptied somewhat of his bitterness, the more readily 
and effectually convicted of his sins, and the sooner led to 
Christ. This course did certainly create opposition from the 
impenitent, and unfortunately led to some divisions of senti- 
ment and discussions among Christians, which tended to divert 
attention from the one great object, to diminish prayer, and to 
grieve the Spirit. Besides this, there was with some a denun- 


ciatory spirit toward the brethren, with some an inexcusable 
coarseness and vulgarity, too great familiarity in addressing God 
in prayer, too hasty and confident decisions as to the conversion 
of sinners and offensive personalities in calling the names 


of prominent impenitent persons in public assemblies, either 
in prayer or in requests for prayer, or, in so describing them 
that they were readily identified. These errors were not 
always met by other Christians with the right spirit, nor with 
the wisdom of quiet correction and of not over much notice. 
Yet, not all these evils were so great as those incidental to that . 
great era of revivals from 1735 to 1743. 

The year 1831 brought another era of pure, delightful revi- 
vals, when some fourteen hundred of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches in this country enjoyed remarkable out- 
pourings of the Holy Spirit, and some of the first fruits were 
the hopeful conversion of sixty thousand souls. The addition 
to other Evangelical denominations were doubtless more than 
“— > to make one hundred thousand converts in all. Seven- 
teen Colleges enjoyed the special visitation from God. Suc- 
rast | ic brought more or less of the same divine bless- 
ings. e year 1836 is memorable for its pecuniary and com- 
mercial distress, and not until 1843 did the full tide of business 
return. Then appetite was sharpened ; men were invigorated ; 
all were up and equipped for the world. With great eagerness 
they plunged into the strife for money, some for support, some 

VOL, XII. 
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, for wealth. Christians compromised with the church by giv- 
ing gold, not themselves. Parents could give money for the 
spread of the Gospel; not so well their children. Each did 
what was convenient, not so much what was needed for a 

erishing world. For twelve years the churches have been too § 
usy, with some exceptions, to save souls ” “pulling them out 
of the fire.” What would be saved easily they have ladly 
taken with them; others they have left to perish. Pauls 
great heaviness and continual sorrow for sinners we have seldom 
seen, and if ministers have endeavored to save the people from 
the inclined plane of worldliness, too often, it is feared, the 
people have been the stronger and drawn them upon it. 
During this time, new worldly amusements have grown up 
and old ones have been invigorated. Theatres of all sorts have 
multiplied. Swarms of fiction have emulated the locusts of 
Egypt, only, instead of devouring, they have been devoured. 
Some of these pernicious novels have been so exciting and able 
as to command much of the unsanctified, educated mind. Card- 
playing and dancing have entered the social gatherings in | 
many of the higher walks of society. The tendency has been 
to a fashionable and easy religion. Christians have fallen inio 
the current and been borne whither it would. Men’s Bibles 
seem not to read as of old, when they said, “ Whoso will be 
the friend of the world is the enemy of God.” With this 


state of things, where could be the place for revivals? What 

wonder that some begin to think of doing without them; 

that omer do without them? If there is a higher type of 
1a 


religion that obviates their necessity, why should it want for 
advocates? 

And who need be at a loss to account for the fact that there 
is a class of Christians in some parts of the country, formerly 
the active friends of revivals, now indifferent or opposed! 
Some of these are the very persons who ran into excesses and 
intemperate zeal and now suffer a reaction. Here is one who 
tells us his religion is all intellectual; once, doubtless, it was all 
emotion without intellect. Let him remember the “ Advocate 
with the Father.” Another says, he has no evidence that God 
answers prayer. Once, doubtless, he prayed blindly, without 
understanding the true requisites for faith, and thought that a 
man was bound to offer every petition in faith which the 
human language could possibly frame. 

And some of these indifferent or opposing ones, once active 
friends in the day of many revivals, have, since that time, in 
these years of worldliness, been guilty of inconsistencies and 
wrong, and now have not grace enough to make “ confession 
unto salvation.” 
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So, too, the strangeness of the fact disappears, that the im- 
penitent frequently seem more concerned and interested in the 
work of salvation than the church, and often conversions occur 
among the young while older classes and men of business are 
unmoved. And this, with some exceptions, is our present state. 

What do we learn from this historical view /—That revivals 
are real and great blessings from heaven in any state of society 
the world has ever seen, else the wisest and best in the 
American churches for two centuries past have been egre- 
giously deceived. 

That they are the omy conservators of human society ; with- 
out them in some form the gravitation is so downward that 
the depths of destruction must in time be reached. That they 
were the instruments of our moral preservation from the lon 
wars known in our history, and lifted us out of French infi- 
delity at their close. 

That they were the salvation of the churches when unre- 
generate men in —_— nambers had found their way into their 
communion. That large additions have never been made to 
the churches without them, and many have with them, in num- 
bers proportioned to their extent and power. Even the churches 
that have prayed against them have incidentally been blessed 
by them. 

That when not frequently enjoyed lukewarmness has prevail- 
ed with the mass of Christians, or growth in grace has been 
slow. That every revival has given light and an impetus never 
afterward lost by some true disciples, and that the way toa 
higher state of piety has never been made without revivals. 

at the errors and excesses attendant upon revivals are only 
incidental, not necessary, nor always experienced. That for 
more than a century revivals have, on the whole, been growing 
purer, and give confidence that they may be as free from im- 
purities - any work of human instrumentality, and of equal 
magnitude. 

at real converts in revivals become as much, or more de- 
voted and useful than those brought into the kingdom at other 
times. Four eminent clergymen of New England, one of whom, 
Dr. Nettleton, is deceased, once deliberated on the question 
whether the hopeful converts in well-conducted New England 
revivals were any more likely to be deceived than those profess- 
ing conversion at other times. They decided in the negative; 
they even gave the former the advantage. 


But the defense of revivals need not depend upon historical 
facts or deductions. Analysis and philosophical principles, 
strictly adhered to, compel us to a judgment in their favor. 
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What in their nature are revivals of religion ? 

We begin with this statement: there is such a thing as con- 
version from sin and enmity, unto obedience and love towards 
God. That the Scriptures everywhere assert this doctrine, none 
can deny, who have the slightest acquaintance with the divine 
word. “ Ye must be born again.” “Repent and be convert- 
ed.” “ Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved,” and many like expressions, are as familiar to most in 
Gospel lands as their common household words. The necessity 
of this change is declared, its duty is commanded, its desirable- 
ness is urged, argument, expostulation and entreaty for it are 
loaded upon human ears by the God of the Bible from one 
end of that book to the other. 

Our observation has taught us its reality. We know that 
men have undergone a total change on the subject of religion. 
No matter how sceptical some may be in regard to the change 
professedly experienced by many, it does not touch our argu- 
ment; with some the change has occurred, and this has been 
manifest to all. We have seen the lips of profanity converted 
and attuned to the voice of prayer and the song of praise. We 
have seen the Sabbath-breaker reformed and studiously remem- 
bering to keep the Lord’s day holy, and not forgetting the as- 
sembling of the saints for worship during its sacred hours. 
The inebriate, the slave of passion and lust, we have known to 
be born again, and then to emulate even Paul the Apostle in 
keeping the body under and bringing it into subjection. At 
one time we have heard men say that their religion was as 
good as anybody’s, that their life was as moral as that of Church 
members, that they had no fears of their salvation. At an- 
other time we have heard the same men exclaim, “we are 
among the chief of sinners,” “ what shall we do to be saved?” 
“ pray for us that we perish not.” And then we have seen them 
at the foot of the cross, themselves begging for mercy; and 
rising thence, their faces beaming with hope and peace, we 
have seen them sitting with the true disciples, “ clothed and in 
their right mind.” 

Can any one object to this change? Is there anything in its 
nature that is deleterious to the individual or society? On the 
contrary, is it not franght with many blessings? Who will 
SS" of it, “lest haply he be found even to fight against 

But what if we have instead of one, many such changes with- 
in afew days, or a few weeks, or months? Does the extension 
and repetition of the blessing diminish its value? If perchance 
any evils arise in connection with it, do those evils become a 
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part of the blessing, or make it undesirable? Are they not 
the work of an other and an enemy’s hand? Even as when 
the sons of God came together, Satan came also. And shall the 
sons of God refuse to assemble because of Satan’s coming? 
Shall we cease to desire salvation because the powers of dark- 
ness rise up to seek and hold their own and oppose themselves 
to him whose right it is to reign? No, a conquest over Satan 
cannot be made while he has retired for sleep and inaction; 
nor will it avail to ask his leave to do 
But when this change from sin unto God, of which we have 
been speaking, becomes frequent in any community, it is a re- 
vival of religion, in respect to the unconverted, or, so far as 
they are concerned, it is the beginning of religion and not the 
revival of it. It never occurs however without certain ante- 
cedents among Christians, more or less, in the same community. 
Christians themselves were once young converts. Then the 
were delighted with this change. Their affections toward God 
were all warm and glowing. They desired to have others come 
and taste of the goodness of God. They had faith in labor and 
prayer for the conversion of their friends, and like Melancthon 
often thought that they wanted only access to men, to convert 
them. Undoubtedly they were then reapers in the harvest. But, 
alas, how true with many, that their love waxes cold, their faith 
ws faint and at the best they are but poor, sickly Christians! 
f all Christian converts retained all the ardor of their first love 
and went on to grow in grace, there would, properly speaking, 
be no need of revivals. The church would not need them. 
Conversion with the impenitent would not be a revival. But 
there are times in the life of every Christian who departs from 
God, when he awakes from his stupor and experiences the joy, 
life and comfort of a soul newly born into the kingdom. He then 
mourns over his blackslidings; his zeal and faith are renewed as 
with the freshness of youth. Before this awakening he verily 
thought he was living at a reasonable rate as a Christian, but 
nor that the scales of his blindness have fallen from his eyes, 
he sees how shamefully he lived, how many ee he 
heaped upon his Master’s cause. Formerly he had some faint 
desires for the salvation of the ungodly ; now he sees them in 
the broad road. Like the prophet Habakkuk, he trembles for 
their fearful course; like that prophet, he prays the Lord for 
their sakes, to revive his work. He offers no formal prayers ; 
he has a burden on his heart and goes to God for relief. He 
pleads with sinners. His desires speak from the eye, and the 
earnest expression is felt before the voice gives utteranee. 
We have supposed that this work commences with a single 
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Christian, as is often the case. Now see the fire of sacred love, 
kindled on one altar, flaming up brig!:tly till the blaze catches 
and infolds many hearts, a there ensues a general church of- 
fering of godly sorrow. Then on all the altars, in the closet, at 
the family fireside, in the praying circle, in the house of wor- 
ship, sacrifices are burning, incense is rising, a service well 
pleasing to the Majesty on high. 

Now let the objector come forward and tell us what evil 
there is in all this: let us put to him the question, whether the 
angels in heaven, rejoicing over one penitent sinner, do not de- 
light in it all? And can their sympathies be opposed to the 
heart of the God they worship? 


What now are the producing cause and means of revivals? 

First and chief, it is the work of the Holy Spirit. The utter 
and absolute dependence upon God for its accomplishment, 
we can hardly enough acknowledge. The revival of Christian 

aces, as well as the birth of souls, is “not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
Conversion by the Spirit, what Bible reader candeny? And it 
would be an utter yee shocking to reason as well as per- 
verting Scriptures, for the law of dependence in spiritual growth 
and lite to be other than that which is absolutely essential in 
the life’s origin. Is it said to Christians, “ ye have purified 
your souls?” It is always “through the Spirit.” Is it said, 
“the love of God is shed abroad in their hearts?” it is always 
“by the Holy Ghost.” Do they walk in God’s statutes? It is 
because he has “put his spirit within them.” Is it “ Paul that 
planteth, and Apollos that watereth?” It is “God alone that 
giveth the increase,” and that to the end. 

But with this tnbute of justice and honor to God have we 
said all? Are the change and the reviving or growth, physi- 
cal and independent of man’s agency? ire merely physical, 
then it is not moral, or spiritual. If miraculous, then how 
made man’s duty? Or, if you disagree with this, can we not 
come upon common, acknowledged scriptural ground, and say, 
that in connection with the work of the Holy Spirit in conver- 
sion and sanctification, man has a work to perform. And has 
not God appointed human instrumentality for his accepted ser- 
vants in their mission with others? We come then to this in- 

uiry— 

What are the Awman means of revivals? Here is one or 
many Christians not in that state of piety which is attended by 
sweet peace of mind and the confirming witness of the spirit. 
They are at best obnoxious to that one sad charge brought 
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against the Church of Ephesus—“ they have left their first love.” 
They do not realize in their own souls the “ no condemnation of 
those who walk not after the flesh but after the spirit.” How 
shall they be revived? They must consider their ways. Re- 
flection upon their state will produce conviction of sin. Then 
they must confess their sins, repent of them and make an entire 
consecration of themselves and their all to God. Their fallow- 

ound must be broken up. The plough must not turn aside 
or any rough or hardened spots in the soil. Earnestness and 
thoroughness must characterize the whole. This will be obedi- 
ence to the command, “ repent and do thy first works.” If still 
the sensibilities seem frozen and unyielding, holding themselves 
to the consecration, they must pray more for the Holy Spirit. 
They have an unfailing promise if they ask aright. This course 
followed, not for experiment, but for obedience to the most High, 
will among Christians result in a revived state. And this is 
the way to realize the higher type of piety. There is no royal 
road to it unless it be this. 

We have then a revival begun. What can these Christians 
do that the blessed work of grace may extend? They can offer 
prayer. We have abundant reason to believe that the effectu- 
al fervent prayer of the revived Christian, for this end, will be 
answered. Not that every individual for whom he may have 
a benevolent desire will certainly be converted or revived. 
Casting himself upon the promises and crying, “ Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” he may not be led to have that pe- 
culiar longing and expectation for every individual. Nor, if 
such be the case, after thorough self-examination and attempt 
at prayer, need he reproach himself for it. God does not re- 
quire faith for wanthing. The questions should be, “can 
a special or generic promise be found applicable to the case? 
If not, in the effort to pray sufficiently repeated, is the soul 
drawn out in desire and expectation for that object? Is there 
any success in the attempt to lay hold of the arm of the 
Lord for it! If not, and the heart of the petitioner is filled 
with the spirit, he may turn to something else where God will 
lead him forth to prevalence. Let him give full and free scope 
to his prayers, and be willing that God may glorify himself 
just as he will. His heart will fasten on something. Where 
declension prevails or the impenitent have not recently decided 
against God in full blaze of the truth, ho will generally, per- 
haps always, obtain the spirit of prayer for the opening of the 
windows of heaven. 

A minister looks upon his people and is impressed with the 
great need of an especial outpouring of the spirit. He goes 
before God himself, in the appointed way, and is revived. 
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Then he begins to pray for the souls more especially within the § 
scope of his labors. itis own sensibilities, from time to time, 
grow more deeply moved. His yearnings increase. At length 
an assurance of a blessing dawns. The light increases. And 
by and by, seeking divine directions in his labors, and quench- 
ing not the Spirit, the Sun of righteousness arises upon that 
Church and community with healing in his wings. Prayer 
and study of the word of God will show that this is a divine 
prescription for a revival. It appears that that great epoch of 
revivals whose origin dates in 1735, commenced with that distin- 
pee woman, the wife of Pres. Edwards. She became dee 
y affected with a sense of her want of conformity to the full 
requirements of God. She deeply felt that she “ needed more ho- 
lines.” She went unto the Lord as one thirsting for righteous- 
ness. She devoted days to fasting and prayer and a renewal of 
her covenant with God. This resulted, first, in a wonderful re- 
freshing to her own soul, and in such views and a as 
were often almost overpowering to her physical frame. Then, 
others were similarly affected, the unrenewed were reached, and 
the work went on through towns and states to its glorious issue. 
Go where we will oe search the history of such outpourings 
of the spirit, and we shall find that they have invariably been | 
vented by the effectual, fervent prayer. True, cases have 
een where a large portion, and even almost an entire Church 
with their minister, have been greatly astonished by a sudden 
and unexpected coming of the reviving and converting influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit, and they have inferred that God had 
anted the wonderful blessing out of some special regard or 
in sovereign mercy, while they were in declension, without 
even being inquired of for such things. But by and by the dis 
covery has been made that one or more, and that, sometimes, 
a humble, unnoticed person in the Church, had been wrestling 
with God for a revival of his work. And let it be noticed that 
this kind of prayer is not for generalities; it is not for all good» 
causes alike; one thing is greatly desired and that is sought. 
And it is prayer so importunate, that it will be persevering, not 
for the sake of it, but because it cannot rest without it. k 
at the man who wishes to accomplish some great worldly ob- 
ject; as Bonaparte, who thirsted to be’ conqueror of Europe. 
He is a man in earnest. His mind is intent on compassing this 
one end. He gives himself no rest from it. He wakes and 
thinks and plans, while the untroubled world is all asleep. 
Look at the man whom God uses as his agent in effecting a 
revival of his work. His arguments and pleas with men are 
unwearying, for with them would he prevail. His prayer is 
habitual desire. He cannot be satisfied with go'ng twice or 
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thrice a day to the throne of grace for the desired object. Give 
his mind a moment’s respite from his daily business, and he 

resses his suit with God. His countenance shows that his soul 
is burdened with longing desire for something he does not _pos- 
sess. It was not fanaticism in Paul when he said, “ My little 
children of whom I travail in birth.” Brainard so agonized 
in prayer for his “ poor Indians,” that he “sweat through and 
through,” and “nature seemed exhausted.” The great work of 
salvation at the Kirk of Shotts in Scotland, in 1680, when five 
hundred souls were hopefully converted under one sermon, was 
preceded by such strong desire, that Christians continued in 
prayer the whole previous night. Whitfield speaks of a similar 
spirit of prayer as attending the great revival in connection 
with his labors in Scotland, and remarks on one occasion that “ he 
could scarcely walk out in any direction, at a late hour of the 
night, without stumbling upon some one in prayer.” These 
things are not strange to those who know what it is to offer pre- 
vailing prayer for the outpouring of the Spirit. The first great 
era of revivals under the new dispensation opened thus: the 
apostles and many women, the ir of Jesus, and his breth- 
ren, one hundred and twenty in all, after the ascension of our 
Lord, went up into an upper room, perhaps the very place 
where the sacramental supper was instituted, and there spent 
ten days together in prayer, and then came the outpouring of 
the Spirit at the Pentecost, when three thousand souls were 
converted in a few hours. 

Revived Christians can present divine truth to the minds of 
others as a means of revivals of religion. To this they are 
appointed by the command “to preach the gospel.” By be- 
lieving the word, are men converted and sanctified. To saints 
it is said, “ Ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth.” 
Christ’s prayer was, “Sanctify them through thy truth; thy 
word is truth.” “Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord.” Itis 
the business of Christians then to testify to one another and to 
the world for God. 

When declension has existed, what order of presenting the 
truth should be observed, with a view to a revival of religion ? 
The great foundation doctrines of the gospel must ever be 
made prominent. The witness for God can find no firm, safe 
standing anywhere else. He can erect impregnable walls and 
fortresses for both defense and aggression on no other ground. 
Here is the arsenal for all the im Sauents and stores of warfare. 


The cross of Christ must be the great sun of his system of 
divine truth. All the other saving doctrines of the gospel 
must take their places as brilliant stars around it. If a revived 
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minister would lay a basis for an especial work of grace, he 
must have recourse to these, or presuppose, and not falsely, 
that this foundation is laid. Then he must look for his wit- 
nesses, his soldiers—are they completely equipped and mar- 
shaled? Are they all peacefully compact together, of one 
mind as to the campaign, and braced in heart for perplexity, 
and stern trials, within and without, during all the warfare? 
Have they all enlisted, not on trial, but for life? Are there 
no useless hangers-on that must be brought into the ranks, not 
by force but by grace, or be disowned? Alas! that the Chris- 
tian general must in these times ordinarily expend so much 
labor with his soldiery. But this must be done. There is no 
way to avoid it. 

t is a weighty testimony when Christians are found to obey 
that new commandment, to love one another. So thought the 
— Julian, when, attempting to restore pagan worship in 
Rome, he declared that the heathen religion could never pros- 
per until its devotees possessed that “singular love” and “ ex- 
emplary kindness” toward each other which characterized the 
early Christians. Are any members of a church deficient here? 
The difficulties must be settled, or the persevering sinners cut 
off. It will be better than a thousand sermons in its stead. 
And this will tax human wisdom, kindness, patience, and per- 
severance. The same process must be observed in the case of 
difficulties between church members and non-communicants. 
The church must be right. 

It is only justice to the truth that where wrong has been 
done, humble, penitent confession should be made. It is an 
unrepealable law that all sin should be confessed to those be- 
fore whom it is committed; hence all sin to God and much to 
men. Christians must confess their faults one to another and 
then to the unconverted. This is preaching the gospel ata 
rapid rate. When all this is deavenghly done, and the preacher 
turns to those out of Christ, in a community where the unre- 
newed have not of late glaringly rejected the Saviour, he will 
find that the work of conviction has far advanced, and he ma 
sooa turn to the persuasions of the gospel. Indeed the chure 
will not thus have completed preparjng the way for the com- 
ing of the Lord, before sinners will be found upon the thresh-, 
old of the kingdom, perhaps rejoicing in the forgiveness of 
sins in, advance of some of the church, and coming like the 
clouds of heaven and as doves to their windows. 

The object now is to preach the ow the most effectively 
and savingly. Christians will do it from door to door, and 
from heart to heart. The pulpit at this stage cannot expend 
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too much wisdom or strength. Great care must be taken to 
adjust the various doctrines of the gospel according to the 
scriptures. The divine truths, for the best effect, must be ar- 
ranged and set with the exactness and judgment that gems are 
setinadiadem. Here is opportunity for the highest exercise of 
Christian art, though the gospel even distorted and feebly 
reached will in the circumstances accomplish wonders; show- 
ing the great inherent power of the word when endued with 
the Holy Ghost. The preacher must study the minds of his 
hearers. He must know the set time for the multiform and 
various truths to meet the peculiar states and the highest, most 
ressing wants of souls bolensing between God and the world, 
eaven and hell. He should avoid making a compound of 
truths, either in one or many successive sermons. Those who 
reach with most success at such times will be found to excel 
in concentration. Each sermon has its subject, and that chosen 
for a definite end, and that end fora definite case. And his 
sermons, for weeks or months together, are not chosen as though 
by haphazard from a large collection, but the subject is taken 
and the sermon shaped with all the care and attention that a 
sculptor places his chisel, and applies the strokes of the mallet. 
He begins his efforts to save souls by placing his feet in a firm 
and secure place, and then treads forward, by design, not by 
chance, for one certain object in the future, an object whic 
none but the eye of faith can perceive. 

Now Sinai must peal forth her awful thunders, with no false 
tenderness, no reserve. Then the cross must send out its melt- 
ing invitations, its beseechings, its love. Sinners must not be 
warned when they need to be persuaded, nor persuaded when 
they need to be warned. Love will not answer for terror, nor 
terror for love. It does not suffice to show a sinner the way to 
repent when he needs to be convicted, and the gospel does not 
torture him with conviction when he is ready to embrace an 
offered Savicur. There is need of somethirg more than reason- 
ing and argument when h¢ acknowledges all the truth; and 
his sensibilities should be touched. And sensibility is not in- 
tellect or conscience, and the preacher should know, as well as 
he can, when to make his shin to each one in its time, and 


when to roll mp an avalanche for them all. 


When God has come and set apart a special season for him- 
self to work, man should not be idle. And truly, if there are 
any real and just principles of our nature that can then be 
brought into action for the divine glory, they should not fail 
of being used. It is a high art of the most effective preachers 
to make the nature and knowledge and feelings of their audi- 
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ence help on the power of the truth. And are there no prin- 

= of our nature that at such a season may be to the poepel 
what the combinations of the three simple, mechanical pow- 
ers are to the great, labor-saving structures of machinery! 
Are there not such, and as much from God in the moral world 
as the lever, the inclined plane, and the pulley are in the me 
chanical? If so, should not revivals of religion be hailed as 
especial blessings for the reason that they give an advantage, a 
great increase of power, in effectively preaching the gospel ? 

Look at that principle of human nature which gives us a 
common substratum of interests and feelings, of affections and 
inclinations, of hopes and fears, denominated by a single word, 
eympathy. 

is principle and similar ones have received the attention 
of others, particularly of the third author on the subject re 
ferred to at the head of these pages; but we hope to treat of 
such as we name in a somewhat new light. 

Man was made for society. In the beginning God declared 
that it was not good for the man to be alone. On this fact, as 
a basis, he originated an institution for his welfare and happi- 
ness which shall last, with the seal of the divine sanction upon 
it, until the resurrection morning. The same blood courses 
the life-currents of our bodies. The same air we inhale for 
our vitality and health. The same food we partake for nour- 
ishment and strength. In general, the same thoughts, from 
day to day, and year to year, employ and engross our minds. 
The same feelings of joy and sorrow, of happiness and pain, 
of hopes and fears, exalt or depress, agitate or calm our breasts. 
We are wont to mingle our tears together and share with each 
other our joys. We call into action this principle of sympath 
in triumph and security, in danger and defeat. It is this 
which separates men into clans and tribes and circles, and 
breaks up the human family into communities and nations, al- 
liances and kingdoms. 

Satan employs this principle. It is by the great law of sym- 
pathy, as the mighty lever of his plans and movements, that he 
carries on his vast system of temptation and sin through the 
flesh and the world. He associates men into circles, groups, 
clubs, bands, mobs, societies, communities, and then moving one 
or few, he easily carries the whole, and sweeps away the barriers 
of virtue and religion for whole generations and centuries. 

And shall not holy men be at liberty to employ the same 
principle in all their benevolent measures and toils for the 
change and development of the fallen and lost? Every 
harmless and useful principle in man’s nature, the righteous 
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and have a heaven-endowed right to use for the ame 
lioration and welfare of their fellow-men. 

We are likely to believe what others believe around us. 
One sinner convicted of his sins convicts another sinner. One 
man believing unto life throws an influence over another to 
make him believe. Christians revived, by the law of sympathy, 
excite sinners to attend to the things that concern their 
immortal interests. One person, serious and thoughtful, ar- 
rests the attention of another.’ His impressions deepening, 
deepen the feelings of conviction or sadness with his friend. 
When one turns unto God astrong argument is brought forth 
or another to turn. 

God has himself sanctioned the use of sympathy in religion. 
It is by this law and upon it that he has enjoined the assem- 
bling of ourselves together for his worship. Jesus Christ a 
peals to us with a and ~— to bear up under the 
strongest temptations and trials because he has felt and borne the 


same, and more. Without this principle of sympathy we 
could hardly find reasons sufficient for his taking upon himself 
our nature and making an atonement in human flesh. The 
great tragic scene might then have been enacted in heaven 
and witness of it only sent down to men. 

Why then shall we be suspicious and afraid of employing 
this common, useful, essential principle of our nature for the 


service of God in the conversion or reconversion of souls? 
We deprecate religious excitement which begins and ends only 
insympathy. But we believe that the obligations of God are 
upon us to employ, encourage, and foster this principle to effect 
true conviction of sin and real conversion to God. Sympathy 
isa mighty engine for the publication of divine truth. Let 
God’s pce nan, on employed with no fear as to its results. 
Look at that principle of the human mind, which must eve- 
rywhere exist as the basis of all affection and action, to which 
appeal is made in every case of inducement to evil or good, 
a principle capable of perversion, but which God has con- 
stituted for human happiness in high and holy pursuits; we 
mean, animated, awakened desire. It is first an involuntary 
emotion and constituent of our nature. It becomes sinful or 
holy according as we lend to it the action of the will with 
holy or sinful intention. Awakened or excited desire is that 
which is just on the point of taking to itself the potency of the 
will and leading the soul to moral choice. Awakened desire 
for evil is the state of temptation to sin; for good, it is the 
drawing, moving influence toward the right. The Apostle 
Paul denominates the state of all men before conversion as 
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one of spiritual death. The desires in the direction of hol 
things are all slumbering. If now and then they are erouned, 
it is only that their lazy voice may be heard, saying, “yet a 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep.” Bring then every electrifying power for their resur- 
rection. 

In a revival of religion first one Christian is awakened. He 
repents, he prays, the Spirit is granted according to the promise, 
he is revived, and joy and peace pour in their delicious waves 
upon his soul. The sacred fire will not be inclosed. It breaks 
out of that breast, it catches the heart of a companion, a child, 
a neighbor, a friend. All who perceive it an jndge sincere- 
ly, discover it to be a good, and the philosophical, natural 
effect is to awaken desire in their bosoms. If the heart is hard 
and stupid in sin, the rising, kindling feeling is put down, or 
kept imprisoned as a criminal, an outlaw. If otherwise, the 
slightest thing fosters and fans the flame. 

Awakened desire with Christians prompts to prayer,and la- 
bor. The blessing of God’s approving face received in prayer 
reacts upon the desire, kindling it into ardor and zeal, and 
more importunate prayer. The duty of warning and exhorta- 
tion to sinners performed with awakened desire for their salva- 
tion, whether met with encouragement or repulse, is sure to 
send a reflex quickening influence upon the praying, believing 
spirit, and the importance of labor with sinners and prayer 
unto God is increased manifold in the mind’s estimate of both. 

When sinners themselves begin to share in the awakening 
of the religious community, many hearts seem to be united as 
by electric bonds and awakened desire to be passing over them 
all as the electricity itself. When Christians show forth that 
they have found the pearl of great price, this is sure to create 
awakened desire with the impenitent to share also in the treasure. 
Whey sinners themselves are found rejoicing in hope, their 
companions in sin are sure to feel the inducements to seek the 
Lord while he may be found. 

Let a revival commence in a neighboring town or church, 
and how soon the awakened desire is more or less expressed to 
enjoy the same blessing in the communities around. On this 
principle it is, in part, that when the tithes are all brought into 
the storehouse, and the windows of heaven are opened, a bless- 
ing is poured ont, so great that one church and congregation 
are not able to receive it. It is sure to overpass their bounds, 
and others are made partakers in the gift. 

Another principle of our nature brought into requisition in 
revivals of religion—and much depend upon its right cultiva- 
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tion and use—is that of expectation. It is a fact with man- 
kind, that when one uncommon event takes place, they 
look for others in its train. It may be explained somewhat on 
the principle of cause and effect. One occurrence by its cause 
leads to the expectation that the same or similar causes are in 
operation to produce like effects. Besides, the mind surprised 
by one thing intuitively prepares itself for surprise in another ; 
and this is expectation. According to our faith, we receive; 
even if it be only natural instead of religious faith we are 
likely to obtain and accomplish what we attempt in sincerity 
and hope. This fact in our nature and history is necessary to 
our efficiency and happiness. What should we effect if al- 
ways desponding and wanting in ambition to execute? How 
heavily would every thing hang upon our hands, how destitute 
of energy our mental powers, how undeveloped our faculties! 
Religion is not against our nature, but in consonance with it. 
The Holy Spirit recognizes and acts in accordance with the 
laws of mind. 

A converted soul cannot hide its light under a bushel. Its, 
conversion becoming known, creates some expectation of other 
conversions. , And some will even begin to expect it of them- 
selves. Conversions increasing, or returning backsliders mul- 
tiplying, expectation rises, is soon on the wing, and takes her 
course not in vain. It is in the philosophy of this expectation 
that the declaration of Christ has, in part, its basis, when he says: 
“Whoever therefore shall be ashamed of me, and of my words, 
in this adulterous and sinful generation, of him also shall the son 
of man be ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his Father 
with the holy Angels.” Christ’s servants are appointed to be 
witnesses for him and to confess him before men, that, as one 
effect, by the — of expectation others may be led to re- 
pentance for their sins and to eternal life. 

When it is heard that God is in the midst of a people, how 
expectation begins to rise and quicken with all who have any 
interest in or affection for these thin At first, perhaps, some 
who have no hope begin to flee to their amusements or busi- 
ness for diversion or quiet in sin, but expectation even with 
such is not asleep and affords conveyance for messages of 
truth to the soul. Many such often return to the house of 
God and to the means of grace to be deeply convicted of sin 
and converted to Christ. It was true with br. Nettleton, and 
has been with others, that on his reaching a village or town to 
hold a series of meetings, one third or half of the impenitent 
part of the community would at once be struck with conviction 
of sin, which, with a large number would deepen and lead to 
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conversion. And this was only agreeable to the natural law 
of expectation, since it is becoming that the Holy Spirit should 
employ this principle of the mind as one instrument in his 
holy mission to the unregenerate. 

One reason why some churches and communities are more, 
and more frequently, blessed with revivals than others, is found 
in the fact that some expect them more, and hence are led to 
pray and strive for them more. And here lies one cause of 
the great difference in respect to the frequency and power of 
revivals between the Churches of this country and the evan- 
— churches of Europe. In the early history of New Eng- 
and, ministers and people founded their institutions and many 
of their chief hopes of permanent and devoted piety in revivals, 
And the expectation of them has more or less been handed 
down from one generation to another. In England it has been 
far different. to a great extent there, churches and ministers 
have been without the expectation, and equally without the 
blessing. 

These illustrations may suffice as showing the many servants 
of God, stationed in our very nature, which the wise laborer will 
endeavor to employ for his master in the salvation of men and 
which, for the opportunity to use them, highly increase the 
value of revivals of religion. 

And naturally upon this arises the question, shall the pastor 
of a church at such seasons go single-handed with his lay 
brethren to the work, or call in other ministers for assistance. 
The time is most important. Doubtless some souls will now 
turn to go to God or never be turned. Rapidly is the gospel 
becoming a savor of life unto life or of death unto death. e 
minister who knows the importance of this state of things 
could almost wish te do six days work in one. And in one, 
may then often be done what long years afterward may fail to 
accomplish. Often two, if wise and filled with the Spirit, can 
do more than one. And who shall come to his assistance, if 
opportunity of choice be given? One who has a people of his 
own and can tarry but a short time? Or one that can govern 
his stay by the actual prospect of his usefulness? Who shall 
come? One whose soul must be divided—half with his own 
people—half with the other? and help at such a time needs 
to be with all the soul and strength that any one man ever had. 
Would not the vote of the General Association of Connecticut 
many years ago, have been better, if, instead of affirming that 
they would not employ evangelists in revivals, they had endeav- 
ored to correct all abuses and made some discriminations, by 
the force of opinion, as to men and measures, and there left it: 
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or had done as ministerial bodies did in the revivals of the las 
of the ereeces | and the beginning of the present century, 
who appointed the fittest men of their own number to go out, 
two by two, on shoe | tours among the neighboring 
churches. Then some of the present day would not suffer 
recious victories to glide away from their reach through a 

k or a fear to call for efficient help by employing so-called 
evangelists, and then there might be more evangelists to be 
called. We are aware that it requires men of much piety and 
extraordinary powers to fill this office, that some have thrust 
themselves into it, or been unduly elated by it, and that on 
these general grounds the Association took their action. But 
was the remedy appropriate to the disease? And are there 
not tokens of a reaction from that opposition to this class of 
laborers, which so generally existed in that day and since, 
when the Southern Presbyterian and a growing number of New 
England Ministers alike advocate their appointment and em- 
ployment? Not that the dependence must be placed upon 
them, or that they should receive honor belonging to God. 
This is great wickedness. When ministers or people begin to 
rely upon the introduction of foreign human help, not upon 
God, it is high time that they have no help except that he 
who comes should first of all endeavor to lead them to repent- 


ance for the sin of not preparing the way for the coming of 
the Lord before desiring the coming of man, 

But what if it be said, “as soon as the evangelist leaves, the 
interest ceases?” This is not true when the work is genuine. 
“Still, is there not always a decline?” No: If the pastor de- 
clines, many of the — will; otherwise many will hold on 


with zeal and faith. o can show that the human mind ad- 
mits of a precise evenness and glow of sensibility, even with 
constant growth in grace? Who knows that the Lord requires 
it? And would there be no kind of declension, not even in 
sensibility, if the evangelist remained? ‘Was tixere never any 
declension without evangelists? And just as much and as 
often as with them, where there was the same revived state 
from which to decline? In that first great revival under Ed- 
wards’ labors without evangelists, why was there a decline after 
five months? And is there never spiritual dearth with those 
who have no evangelists and no revivals? Those churches are 
most spiritual that enjoy true revivals most frequently. Wher- 
ever there is a declension in real piety there should revivals be 
repeated until Christians learn to abide constantly in Christ. 
And at such seasons of religious interest, how often may the 
gospel be preached? What harm if every day? We have 
VOL. XIII. 8 
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never known healthy people that could not bear the hearing of 
the pure word pretty often. And may not all the garnered 
ao of the past and present be sufficient to restrain from 
intemperate zeal and all kinds of excess? The six divinely a 
pointed festivals of the Jews, aside from the Sabbath, furnish 
some authority for the opinion that there is a want in our nature 
or a ground for the appropriateness of seasons of more frequent 
convocations than the Sabbath affords. Even our brethren of 
the Episcopal Church have a protracted meeting every year, 
often no doubt a spiritual blessing, and which might be made 
much more so, somewhat differently conducted, with more 
effectual prayer, expectation, closer preaching, personal effort, 
and not necessarily always at the time of Lent, but more as 
the providence and spirit of God might direct. 

But those who desire evangelists and protracted meetings that 
they may complete their religion for the year are never in a revi- 
val state until they repent in dust and ashes of this mournful, 
heart-sickening sin. The Christian who is truly revived means 
never again to backslide. A true revival presupposes a heart 
in its subjects never to need another in its limited sense. There 
fore every true revival of religion ¢s the highest type of reli- 
gion we have yet attained in this world. There is nothing 
that goes beyond it. And every revival, instead of preparing 
the way for declension does that with none, and the opposite 


with some. Many a Christian is then - upon a high and 


upward way of unwonted holiness which 
eternity. 

Discrimination is especially necessary in revivals as to the 
different states of the sensibilities. No person enjoys spiritual 
emotion always the same. Like the human body, emotion 
must be fed ; it must eat, it must act, it must rest. And the last 
is of equal importance with the others; the others will not 
long be without the last. The Christian heart rejoicing in the 
return of prodigals as the clouds and as doves to their windows, 
has a joy, if the blessing were permanently continued, that 
could not last in its glow. If at any time the blessing is with- 
held and he is disciplined under other skies, he should know 
that his peace, like a gentle, placid stream, may continue though 
his emotions do not kindle and burn as in other days, that his 
real holiness is to be estimated not by emotion but by the con 
secrated willing mind. Reproach from opposers, and even 
doubt from friends, have come to revivals from not recoynizing 
this simple truth. And though Christians should always be 
filled with the spirit, and ready in heart for any work of the 
Lord, it need not be expected nor required that they always 
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maintain a precise evenness in amount of labor or activity, and 

asp of faith. To attempt it is a waste of precious strength. 
it would lead to weariness, dullness, and inefficiency. Chris- 
tians should and practically may always be in the revived 
state, so that Strictly there Soot be no more need of the 
work of revival with them; yet, from this it does not follow that 
no special, sanctifying, sealing power would at times be given 
to themselves, nor that the conversion of sinners, though fre- 
quent, would always be with the same rate and steadiness of 
movement; and the churches should not waste their energies 
to drill themselves to such a state of things. When the work 
of God is well advanced in any community, the minds of the 
impenitent are almost universally called to the subject, and 
they come to a decision for the present; some deciding anew 
against Christ under the pressure of such divine influence that 
perhaps that choice will never be changed. Men will not re- 
main under deep conviction of sin very long, so that if socie- 
ty be not changing, there is not opportunity for precise steadi- 
ness in the work. Thus it was in primitive times. Three 
thousand were converted in one day, but not the same number 
the next. Two thousand at another time, but this was not the 
rate of additions to the church of such as should be saved. 

From this review and discussion of the subject, what shall 
we conclude? That revivals have had their day, are worn out 
and must give way to something else? How the lips of the 
prophets are unsealed and touched with holy fire when they 
Pe of a millenial day on the earth. Isaiah, enraptured by 

e vision, breaks forth :—“ Drop down ye heavens from above, 
and let the skies pour down righteousness ; let the earth open, 
and let them bring forth salvation, and let righteousness spring 
up together.” It requires pentecostal effusions, such as occur- 
red in primitive days, and in some joyous years and lands 
since that era, and such as are still more gloriously yet to take 
place, to fill up the fullness and joy of this language. 

No image can better express the nature, influences, and ef- 
fects of a revival of religion, than the picture of Spring, evi- 
dently in the prophet’s vision. The rains then come and melt 
away the snows and ice which a long period of cold atmos- 
phere and freezing winds has accumulated. The sun climbs 
up the zenith and pours down his more direct and warming 
beams. The earth expels the frosts and cold from her bosom, 
and opens her furrows to receive the seed. The joint influences 
and nourishing power of sun, earth, rains, and dews, together 
with the care and labors of the husbandman of the soil, unite 
together to nurture and cultivate all the germinating treasures 
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that lie hid in the bosom of the ground; and everything that 
has life, or that with all these favoring circumstances and in- 
fluences can be endued with the power of growth, springs u 
and smiles and sparkles in the face of the bright sunshine, a 
the ten thousand drops of dew, and nods and waves with glad- 
ness before the balmy breeze. Everything then gives assur. 
ance of ripe fruits and golden harvests. 

As in the seasons of the rolling year there always comes a 
necessity of spring-time and seed-time, when old things passing 
away, the earth shall be renewed and reclothed in fresh ver- 
dure, so in the spiritual history of man, the absolute necessity 
of spring-time is sure to come. In the unregenerate, unsane- 
tified state, all men are as the winter of the year, when earth 
is clothed with snows, the trees are stript of verdure and fruit, 
and the fields and streams are bound up with the frosts and 
ice of biting, blasting cold. When the command to make a 
new heart and a new spirit, and to repent and be converted is 
obeyed, then is the spring-time of the spiritual life. And 
thereafter, just so often as declension and sin separate the poor 
guilty soul from God, the source and fountain of heat and life, 
and drive it into the frosts and snows of winter, just so fre- 
quently returns the absolute necessity of the renewing, recloth- 
ing power of a spiritual spring. 

e morning of a millennium, then, is yet to come, and revi- 
vals of religion, pentecostal effusions, are to be its harbinger. 
“© Zion, arise and shine, thy light being come.” God is now 

lainly interposing to give a check to worldly aspirations and 
des. Revivals a to dwindle and disappear when this 
secular arpa | of a half score of years commenced. The 
year 1743 is sadly marked in the history of Zion, by the fad- 
ing away of heaven’s peculiar light of salvation. Just one 
century afterward, in 1843, apparently for another reason we 
see the spiritual heavens again begin to darken. 

The idol Mammon, which has drawn away the hearts of his 
people, God is breaking in =: as Moses demolished the 

Iden calf with Israel of old. Shall not the thought of this 


sin and the drinking of its bitterness be sufficient to pring Israel, 


now prostrate before the Lord, to deep penitence and renewal 
of covenant vows? May many hearts allover this land join 
together before the Lord in saying: “For Zion’s sake will! 
not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake will I not rest, 
until the righteousness thereof go forth as brightness, and the 
salvation thereof as 4 lamp that burneth !” 
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Art. VIL—A PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEY OF THE OCEAN. 


Explanations and Sailing Directions to accompany the Wind 
and Current Charts, and published by acai of Hon. 
John C. Dobbin, Secretary of the Navy. By M. F. Maury, 
Lieut. U. S. N., Superintendent of the National Observatory. 


Man has as yet but partially learned the great truth which 
Nature has ever been striving to teach him, that he no sooner 
becomes acquainted with the laws which govern any of her op- 
erations, than they become subservient to his use, and reveal 
to him the secret that they were made for that very end. The 
way, and the only way, which conducts him to this mastery 
over the powers of nature, lies through the slow but sure pro- 
cess of induction, as prescribed by Lord Bacon. 

The method pursued in constructing Maury’s Wind and Cur- 
rent Charts, is in exact accordance with the Baconian philoso- 
phy. It consists, first, in collecting all the facts of the case; 
secondly, in classifying those facts, grouping under distinct 
heads such as are similar; and, thirdly, in observing what lan- 
guage they speak—what new truths they reveal. ese con- 
stitute principles, and principles in science, when they are ap- 
plied to practical use, become rules in art. ' 

The first example of the application of this method to the 
phenomena of the Ocean, was set by Wm. C. Redfield, Esq., 
of New York, more than twenty years since, in his investi 
tion of the phenomena and causes of Atlantic Gales. After 
any storm which he proposed to investigate, he collected as many 
as ible of the log-books of wap that had been caught 
in the storm. These he submitted to careful and diligent in- 
spection, noting in what direction each vessel took the wind; 
how that @reciion changed during the progress of the storm; 
and with what degree of * violence the wind blew at successive 

riods. Such a comparison between vessels situated in dif- 
erent parts of the storm, revealed to him the great fact, that 

e storm was a whirlwind spinning on its axis like a top, and 
at the same time making a slow progress along its path. The 
same comparison, extended to other storms, indicated an unex- 
pected uniformity in their modes of action; a uniformity which 
further revealed the surprising fact, that these apparently law- 
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less and destructive blasts, which seem to be out of the course 
of nature, are in fact governed by laws no less fixed, than those 
which control the movements of the planets. They were found 
to rotate always from right to left; to move with greatly ac- 
celerated velocity towards the center of the storm; and to pur- 
sue along the coast of the United States, paths which, when 
plotted on paper, appeared pemer wag, Soy ser to each other, 
and of a definite order of curvature. e inquirers into nat- 
ural phenomena are learning to think that une is nothin 
“lawless” in Nature, since whenever she is interrogated wit 
precision, her responses are equally precise ; and so often has it 
appeared that events of the natural werld which were deemed 
the most capricious, are essential parts of an established order 
of things, that it is as good philosophy as poetry to say, that 
not a dew drop glistens, or a leaf trembles, but helps to fulfill 
some grand design. 

By this happy application of the principles of the inductive 
philosophy to ocean storms, a new field of philosophical in- 

uiry was laid open, which has since been most sedulously cul- 
tivated, not only by Redfield himself, but by Reid, Espy, 
Thom, Piddington, Dové, and others. The result of these la- 
bors has been a set of rules, which will help the mariner who 
encounters a storm, so to steer his vessel as to escape its vio- 
lence, while without such a knowledge of the laws of storms, 
he might run directly into the jaws of destruction. 

Although the method pursued by Lieut. Maury in construct- 
ing his Wind and Current Charts, is similar to that of Mr. Red- 
field in investigating the laws of storms, his immediate object 
is different. It is not so much to assist the mariner to escape 
the violence of the elements, as it is to enable him to turn them 
to his own advantage. Instead of regarding them as impedi- 
ments to his progress, with which he is forced to maintain a 
desperate and endless warfare, he thus learns to make them 
quicken his speed, by so timing his voyage and steering his 
vessel, as ever to sail with the wind and float with the current. 
Lord Bacon places it among the first of his philosophical max- 
ims, that man is the servant of Nature, and can do nothing 
only as he is obedient to her mandates; and this is true while 
he is learning her secrets. Nature, until her laws are discov- 
ered, is the tyrant, and man the slave; but the instant these 
laws are understood, man becomes the master and Nature the 
humble menial, to bear his messages or to drag his car. The 
lightning, before his terror and his scourge, now submits itself 
to his authority more truly than in fabulous story it awaited 
the nod of Jove. 
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The situation of Lieut. Maury at the grand depository of the 
log-books of our national marine, would seem to have given 
him special advantages for such an investigation; but the facts 
thus amassed in the old log-books were so deficient in precision 
or defective in details, that he found, it impossible to derive 
from them sufficient data for completing the proposed charts. 
He next brought the subject before the American Association, 
(then called the National Institute,) who expressed a deep in- 
terest in it, and appointed a committee to urge its importance 
upon the attention of the government. The Hon. John Y. 
Mason, then Secretary of the Navy, entered warmly into the 

lan, as did those enlightened men who succeeded him in office. 
in 1845, the labor was commenced anew, and a fresh supply of 
log-books was procured from our men of war. In 1848 were 
issued the first three sheets of the Wind and Current Charts. 
They contained only the tracks of men of war, but their utility 
was at once apparent, for they enabled Mr. Maury to point out 
at once a shorter, quicker, and better route to Rio than that 
usually pursued. this was announced.as a discovery, and it 
was soon verified. A Baltimore vessel was the first to try this 
new route. She crossed the line the 24th day out, (it has since 
been done in 18 days,) the usual time before being 41 days, and 
made the trip to Rio and back in 75 days, a period ‘by many days 
shorter than had before been occupied by the same voyage. 


Navigators began now more fully to comprehend the object 
and to understand the utility of these researches, and came 
forward with offers of hearty and gratuitous codperation. In 
a short time a large fleet, without the promise or —_ of pe- 


cuniary reward, were lending their zealous aid. Ship after 
ship joined the corps of observers; so that more than a thou- 
sand navigators are busied night and day in all parts of the 
world in making observations, and collecting materials of great 
value to science, commerce, and navigation. . 

The marked approbation which the illustrious Humboldt 
(who is better qualified than any other man that has ever lived, 
to form a just estimate of the plan) gave to these researches, 
contributed much to increase their popularity both at home 
and abroad. Te says in a letter to the U.S. Consul at Leip- 
sic, “I beg you to express to Lieut. Maury, the author of the 
beautiful Wind and Current Charts, prepared with so much 
care and profound learning, my hearty gratitude and esteem. 
Itis a great undertaking, equally important to the practical 
navigator, and for the advance of meteorology in general. It 

been viewed in this light in Germany by all persons who 
have a taste for physical geography. The shortening of the 
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voyage from the United States to the equator, is a beautiful 
result of this undertaking. The bountiful manner in which 
these Charts are distributed raises our expectations still higher.” 

In the year 1851, a proposition came from the British gov- 
ernment, inviting the codperation of our government in estab- 
lishing a uniform system of meteorological observations, both 
on sea and land. e opinion of Lieut. Maury being request- 
ed, he expressed himself very friendly to the object, but 
thought there would be insuperable difficulties in carrying the 
plan into execution here, since a great part of the meteorologi- 
cal observations in the United States, are not subject to the 
control of the national government, being under the direction 
of state governments, or learned institutions, or private indi- 
viduals. Still a uniform system of observations might be ar 
ranged between the British and American governments, which 
should be fully carried out on buard their respective ships of 
war and at their military posts; and contemplating from such a 
system great benefits to navigation and to science, he proposed 
a meteorological conference—that England, France, Russia, 
and other nations, be invited to codperate with their ships, by 
causing them to keep an abstract log, according to a form to 
be agreed upon, and that authority be given to confer with the 
most distinguished navigators and meteorologists, at home and 
abroad, for the purpose of devising, adopting, and establishing 
a universal system of meteorological observations for the sea 
as well as for the land. The British proposition did not look 
much to observations to be taken at sea, while the plan of 
Lieut. Maury contemplated from them the finest results. He 
urged the utility of a conference upon the subject of a uni- 
form system of meteorological observations on board British 
and American ships, as well as at British and American posts, 
stations, and observatories, because on board every properly 
appointed ship of both nations, all, or nearly all, the observa- 
tions, which would probably be recommended for this univer- 
sal system, are already made; it being the custom to keepa 
log book on board every ship, and to enter in it remarks and 
observations upon the winds, the weather, and the sea; and 
all that is requisite to impart a new and greater value to these 
observations is, that they should all be made at the same time, 
recorded in a stated journal—the “abstract log” kept for the 
purpose—and then be made available by being returned to the 
office appointed to receive them. 

The Thon. Wm. A. Graham, then Secretary of the Navy, 
with an enlightened comprehension of the subject and of the 
advantages it promised, returned an answer to the proposal 
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from the British government expressive of the high interest 
felt by his department in the ——— and authorizing the 
Superintendent of the Naval Observatory to confer as to such 
a uniform plan of observations, with the proper officers, at 
home and abroad, and in concert with them to agree upon a 
system of observations both on sea and land. Mr. Maury b oe 
ceeded to publish a pamphlet embodying the features of his 
plan, to which he gave a wide circulation. Several govern- 
ments responded to the proposition, as did many learned socie- 
ties. When the original proposition, as amended by the Ameri- 
can government, to include the sea also in the system of re- 
search, went back to the British government, it was by that 
— referred to the President and Council of the Royal 

ciety for a report. It was most favorably entertained by 
that illustrious body, and the labors of Lieut. Maury are rep- 
resented to the government in the most flattering terms. The 
efforts already made in this country up to that time, (1852,) 
are thus comprehensively exhibited in that Report: 


“The proposition and the results obtained, of Lieut. Maury, to give a great- 
er extension and more systematic direction to the meteorological observations 
to be made at sea, appear to be deserving of the most serious attention of the 
Board of Admiralty. In order to understand the importance of this proposi- 
tion, it will be proper to refer to the system of observations which has been 
adopted of late years in the Navy and Merchant Service of the United States, 
and to some few of the results to which it has actually led. Instructions are 
given to naval captains and masters of ships, to note in their logs the points 
of compass from which the wind blows, at least once in every eight hours; to 
record the temperature of the air, and of the water, at the surface, and when 
practicable, at considerable depths of the sea; to notice all remarkable phe- 
nomena which may serve to characterize particular regions of the ocean, more 
especially the direction, the velocity, the depth, and the limits of the currents. 
Special instructions also are given to whalers to note down the regions where 
whales aré found, and the limits of the range of their different species. Detail- 
ed instructions are given to all American ship-masters upon their clearing from 
the custom house, accompanied by a request that they would transmit to the 
proper office, after their return from their voyage, copies of their logs, as far 
at least as they relate to their observations, with a view to their being exam- 
ined, discussed, and embodied in Charts of the Winds and Currents, and in the 
compilation of Sailing Directions to every part of the globe. For some years 
the instructions furnished received very little attention, and very few observa- 
tions were made or communicated ; the publication, however, in 1848, of some 
charts founded upon the scanty materials which had come to hand, or which 
could be collected from other sources, and which indicated much shorter routes 
than had hitherto been followed to Rio, and other parts of South America, 
was sufficient to satisfy some of the more intelligent ship-masters of the object 
and real importance of the scheme ; and in less than two years from that time, 
it had received the cordial coéperation of the master of nearly every ship that 
sailed. Short as is the time that this system has been in operation, the results 
to which it has led have proved of very great an to the interests of 
navigation and commerce. The routes to many of the most frequented ports 
in different parts of the globe, have been materially shortened; that to San 
Francisco, in California, nearly one-third; a system of t southwesterly monsoons, 
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in the equatorial regions of the Atlantic, and on the west coast of America, 
has been discovered; a vibratory motion of the trade wind zones, with their 
belts and calms, and their limits for every month of the year, has been deter. 
mined; the course, bifurcations, limits, and other phenomena of the Gulf 
Stream have been more accurately defined; and the existence of almost equally 
remarkable systems of currents in the Indian Ocean, on the coast of China, on 
the northwestern coast of America, and elsewhere, has been ascertained. There 
are in fact very few departments of the science of meteorology and hydrogra- 
phy, which have not received very valuable additions; whilst the most accu- 
rate determination of the parts of the Pacific Ocean (which are very limiied 
in extent) where the sperm whale is found, as well as the limits of the range 
of those of other species, has contributed very materially to the success of the 
American whale fishery, one of the most extensive and productive of all the 
fields of enterprise and industry.” 


It was ascertained that a number of the leading governments 
of Europe were averse to making any change in their estab- 
lished systems of meteorological observations on the Jand, 
while they would heartily codperate in promoting a uniform 
system on the sea. It was therefore deemed advisable to con- 
fine the proposed concert to observations at sea, and, at the 
suggestion of Lieut. Maury, official invitations were issued by 
Hon. Mr. Everett, then Secretary of State, to a conference to 
be held at Brussels, in August, 1853. The conference met ac- 
cordingly, and consisted of representatives from a 
France, England, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Rus- 
sia, Holland, and the United States. By order of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Lieut. Maury was commissioned to attend 
the conference on the part of our government. The history of 
this celebrated and important meeting is given in the work 
before us, in full, and indeed with needless prolixity,—a fault 
which characterizes a large portion of the documents that pro- 
ceed from Washington. 

The “abstract log,” or formula for observations agreed on 
by the conference, consisted of twenty-two blank columns, with 
an additional column of “ Remarks.” It might be tedious to 
enumerate the various particulars which constitute the head- 
ings, but it may be truly said they leave little to be desired, 
embracing as they do every subject relating to the phenomena 
of the ocean and the atmosphere that can contribute to our 
knowledge of either. 

Under a system of observations so excellent in itself, and ren- 
dered efficient by so many zealous collaborators, we may rea- 
sonably anticipate that our knowledge of the ocean will be rap- 
idly extended ; that new laws governing its winds and its cur- 
rents will be successively duvepel, until it will appear that 
every wave that rolls, and every breeze that blows 1s a part of 
some great system; that from the knowledge thus acquired will 
arise new facilities for navigation, and be opened new mines of 
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wealth; that asin other departments of nature, man — 
now become the master where he was before the slave, he will 
no longer be borne off his track by the currents, or wrecked by 
the winds and waves, but will turn to his own account the vio- 
lence of these elements, and their seeming irregularities, and 
compel them to speed him on the way. With such visions of 
the future, we may now advantageously take a comprehensive 
view of the ocean, in its phenomena, its Jaws, and its useful 
products. 

The waters of the ocean cover nearly three-fourths (or more 
exactly, five sevenths) of the surface of the globe; and of the 
thirty-eight millions of miles of dry land in existence, twenty- 
eight belong to the northern hemisphere. The mean depth of 
the ocean has been variously stated, but may for the present be 
taken at four miles: the numerous soundings now in progress 
will soon enable us to speak with more definiteness on this 

oint. Enough has already been done to prove that the depth 
is exceedingly unequal; that like the’ surface of the earth, the 
bottom of the ocean here rises in mountain peaks, and there 
sinks in deep valleys. Until recently the deepest sounding ever 
made, was that by Captain Scoresby in the polar seas, which was 
short of a mile anda half. <As late as 1848, the maximum 
sounding was that of Captain Ross, in the South Atlantic, and 
gave 27,600 feet, or a little over five miles, without finding bot- 
tom. But more recently, ata point of the Atlantic farther 
north, Lieut. Walsh, of the U. 8. Schooner Taney, sounded, 
without reaching bottom, to the depth of 34,200 feet, or nearly 
64 miles. Within a short time Captain Denham communicated 
to the Royal Society a report of having reached the bottom of 
the Atlantic, in a passage from Rio Janeiro to the Cape of 
Good Hope, at the astonishing depth of 7,706 fathoms, or 83 
miles; a depth so profound, that the plummet occupied in its 
descent from the reel nearly 9$ hours. From these results it 
appears that the depths of the ocean exceed the heights of the 
mountains, since the loftiest summits of the Himmalaya are 
little more than 28,000 feet, or 5} miles. Notwithstanding these 
enormous depths, there are large tracts of the ocean compara- 
tively shallow; and in the immediate vicinity of places where 
no bottom could be found, were spots of no uncommon depths. 
These facts indicate that the bed of the sea is diversified like 
the surface of the earth. The Gulf of Mexico is thought not 
to exceed on an average one mile; and the Greenland seas are 
of such moderate depth, that whales, when harpooned, often 
run to the bottom, as is indicated by their appearance when 
they rise again to the surface. Whales are even supposed to” 
seek a part of their food at the bottom of the sea. 
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The pressure that bodies must undergo at such vast depths, 
is enormous. As the pressure of a column of water varies in 
proportion to the depth, and is found by experiment to amount 
to 500 pounds on a square foot, at the depth of 8 feet, it would 
be, at one mile below the surface, on the same area, 330,000 
pounds; and at the depth of 8? miles = deepest sounding 
yet made) it would exceed 1200 tons to the square foot. It has 
ong been known that square bottles let down to even a mode- 
rate depth into the sea, are crushed; and that junk bottles, 
when sunk to a greater depth, come up filled with water, if 
previously empty, or if before full of fresh water, this is dis- 
placed and the bottle, when drawn up, is found full of salt wa- 
ter, the great compression of the cork having permitted the ex- 
change. The late Mr. Jacob Perkins, many years ago, institu- 
ted an interesting series of experiments of this kind, during his 
voyage across the Atlantic, with the view of ascertaining the 
compressibility of water; and afterwards, in Philadelphia, he 
applied by means of the hydraulic press, a force no less than 
nearly 2000 tons to the square foot, without changing the water 
from the fluid to the solid state, as some have imagined might 
be the case with water under the pressure sustained y be. 
water in the lowest depths of the ocean. - Water itself, how- 
ever, by such an incumbent pressure, would be sensibly redu- 
ced in bulk, and its density would be proportionally increased; 
so that substances which, like the human body, but little exceed 
water in —_ gravity, might float at a certain depth, before 
reaching the bottom, if they did not by the same cause them- 
selves undergo a still greater compression. This is commonly 
the case with light bodies submerged to a great depth, so that 
arts of a vessel when wrecked in deep water, which would 
oat near the surface, never rise. The ecmtonn whale is said 
sometimes to descend to the depth of a mile, but always to 
come up exhausted and blowing out blood. 

Specimens of the matter that was brought up from the bot- 
tom of the sea, by our vessels employed in taking deep sound- 
ings, at the depth of more than two miles, were transmitted to 
Prof. Bailey, of West Point, (well known for his great skill in 
microscopic examinations,) and were found to be filled with the 
remains of exceedingly minute animalcules, consisting of cal- 
careous shells. Prof. Bailey thinks it impossible that these 
microscopic animals lived at the depths where those shells are 
found, but that their home is near the surface, and that when 
they die their shells settle to the bottom. Mr. Maury remarks 
that;we are taught thus to view the surface of the sea as 8 
‘ nursery teeming with nascent organisms; its depths as the 
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cemetery for families of living creatures, that outnumber the 
sands of the sea-shore for multitude. 

The temperature of the ocean undergoes but slight variations 
in the torrid zone, being generally from 80° to 83°, and in the 
higher latitudes the variations are much less than on the land. 
It becomes, therefore, a fountain of cool breezes in summer and 
of warm gales in winter. In certain parts of the Indian Ocean, 
the hottest sea in the world, the water reaches the heat of 90°. 
At a certain depth below the surface throughout the ocean, we 
come to a cold stratum of invariable temperature, that of 40°. 
At the equator this is found at the depth of a mile and a quar- 
ter, (7,200 feet,) but it comes continually nearer and nearer to 
the surface until, in latitude 56°, it reaches quite to the surface. 
North of this the cold water is uppermost, and in latitude 70° 
the depth of the invariable stratum is three-fourths of a mile, 
(4,500 feet.) Nothing could be more favorably situated for 
evaporation than the waters of the ocean, whether we regard 
the extent of surface, the elevated temperature, or the agitation 
by winds; and, accordingly, the amount of water thus raised 
into the atmosphere, is prodigious, being estimated as sufficient, 
were none returned to it, to sink the level of the ocean four 
feet per annum, implying more than 3,000,000 of tons weight, 
to every square mile. One portion of this vapor is precipita- 
ted upon the ocean again; another portion is borne by the 
winds over the lands, and waters the earth with showers, feeds 
the springs, sustains —— and animal life, and then returns 

in to the ocean by the rivers. These restore to the sea what 
the land had before borrowed from it; and thus, by this con- 
stant exchange, the land is not drained and the sea is not full. 
The Mississippi alone delivers to the Gulf of Mexico, nearly 
fifteen trillions of cubic feet, or about 110 cubic miles of water, 
which the valley of the Mississippi alone had borrowed from 
the ocean. These statements give us some faint idea of the 
energy which Nature puts forth in watering the earth. Her 
beneficent care is still further manifested in the purifying pro- 
cesses which water undergoes in this circulatory system, which 
is carried on between the sea and the land. All the impurities 
that can soil the person, or clothing, or dwelling of man; all 
that can corrupt the air from the decay of organic substances, 
is received by the rivers and borne away to thesea. Here the 
tides and the waves meet it, and sweep it far from the shore, 
and deposit it in the ocean depths. In return, a constant sup- 
py of pure water is raised from the sea by distillation, leaving 

ind all saline and all other ae ingredients of sea-water ; 
it is borne over the land by winds, where it either falls in 
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showers of rain, or is still further purified by the process of 
crystallization, and descends in snow. But since in falling 
through the atmosphere it imbibes the impurities which may 
happen to be present in this medium, (a process by which the 

urity of the atmosphere itself is maintained,) it is again sub- 
jected to filtration through the stratum of sand that covers the 
surface of the earth, and being thus separated from every im- 

urity which it had either transported to the sea or accidentally 
imbibed on its return, it is restored to the earth to gush forth 
again in pure fountains, for the use of man. 

Since the rivers carry down saline matters to the sea, which 
they have dissolved in Senin on or under the earth, while by 
evaporation, in the returning system, water leaves all “he 
ingredients behind, the ocean becomes pumeneey salt. It 
is not, however, certain that all the salt is thus supplied by the 
rivers. Since the different saline substances contained in river 
water are appropriated more or less in the marine structures that 
are constantly forming, as sea-shells and coral groves, it is not 
easy to determine whether the ocean was originally salt or has 
borrowed this quality entirely from the land. It amounts, at 
present, to about 34 per cent., and is nearly uniformly distrib- 
uted over the globe, a proof that the waters of the ocean com- 
mingle throughout their whole extent. The numerous cur 
rents which form so prominent an object of the work before 
us, keep its waters in continual pts om veg No sooner isa 
portion of the equatorial seas heated, than it expands, and 
starts for the polar regions, and like portions of the polar wa- 
ters commence their circuit to the equator. This mutual ex- 
change goes far to prevent excesses of heat on the one side, or 
of cold on the other, anc contributes greatly towards diffusing a 
uniform temperature over the globe. Until recently these cur 
rents were little known, and it is chiefly by investigating their 
course and the laws that govern them, that the labors of Lieut. 
Maury and those who aid him in collecting materials for his 
Wind and Current Charts, have proved so useful to navigation, 
and will, as we believe, become, as they are improved and _per- 
fected by future researches, a still more signal benefit. Among 
these currents the Gulf Stream is the most remarkable, and 
that which has longest received the attention of both navi- 
gators and men of science. It is a hot sea river issuing from 
the Gulf of Mexico, where it has a temperature of 86 degrees. 
In the Straits of Florida its breath is 38 miles, but it widens as 
it advances northward, and attains a breadth of 75 miles off 
Cape Hatteras, and expands still more as it reaches the latitude 
of the Grand Banks, still preserving a temperature nearly 
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20 degrees above that of the neighboring seas. Its color (indi- 
go blue) serves to distinguish its borders from the adjoining 
waters, which are of a dark green hue; but the thermometer 
is a still more definite guide to its exact limits, and shows that 
its margin is exceedingly well defined, and that its waters 
hardly mix at all with the cold and dense waters through 
which it flows. These, indeed, on either hand, are like venle 
to it, confining it like the banks of earth that form the margin 
of an ordinary river. Since the bottom of the sea, as it ad- 
vances to the north, grows more and more shallow; its breadth 
of course expands, and thus the lower surface of the stream 
presents an inclined plane rising in the direction of the stream ; 
and this is what Lieut. Maury means by the apparently para- 
doxical expression, that “the Gulf Stream runs up hill.” The 
amount of water kept in motion by this hot sea river is prodi- 
gious, being, as our author supposes, 3,000 times as great as all 
that the Mississippi pours into the Gulf of Mexico, and equal 
to one-fourth of the entire water of the Atlantic; and since 
whatever amount of fiuid is withdrawn from the equatorial re- 
gions and conveyed to the polar, must be replaced by a corres- 
ponding amount in the opposite direction, he concludes that 
the great current which descends from Battin’s Bay is no less 
in amount than the Gulf Stream. This it meets near the Grand 
Banks, where it divides into two portions, one crossing the 
Gulf Stream at a considerable depth, where its course is de 
tected by the masses of ice which it bears along in its current, 
and the other flowing down the coast, commonly at a great 
depth, but occasionaly elevated by shoals almost to the surface 
of the ocean, as at the Banks of Newfoundland, and at Cape 
Hatteras. The Gulf Stream itself also divides into two parts 
beyond the Banks, one portion running northward and flowing 
along the western side of northern Europe, contributing greatly 
to soften the rigors of those wintry climates, and the other 
taking a sweep towards the Coast of Africa, and returning 
again to the Gulf of Mexico to renew the same grand circuit. 
The Gulf Stream retaining somewhat of the superior diurnal 
velocity of the earth in the regions from which it flows, has an 
easterly tendency as it proceeds towards the higher latitudes, 
while the polar current, retaining somewhat of its inferior di- 
urnal velocity, has a westerly tendency as it flows southward, 
clinging closely to the main land. Its presence is recognized 
even in the Carribean sea, where at a little depth the water is 
found to be as cold as at the corresponding depth off the Arctic 
shores of Spitzbergen. 
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What power can be assigned adequate to the movement of 
such a vast amount of water as that of the Gulf Stream? The 
cause usually assigned is the influence of the trade winds, 
which accumulate the waters of the Atlantic upon the great 
basin of the Gulf of Mexico. But our author considers the 
fact of such an elevation of the waters of this basin as is 
usually represented to take place, improbable, and maintains 
(what appears to us extremely probable) that the expansion 
of the waters of the equatorial seas, makes them flow off either 
way towards the poles, local circumstances determining them 
to run in particular channels, rather than in one unbroken 
wave; while the condensation of the cold waters of the polar 
seas, causes them in like manner to make their way towards 
the equator. 

The tendency of the waters of the middle portions of the 
Atlantic to join the great current that issues from the Gulf of 
Mexico, is strongly evinced by the following fact. It isa 
custom often practiced by sea-faring people, to throw bottles 
overboard, with a paper stating the time and place at which it 
is done. Lieut. Maury is in possession of a chart representing 
in this way the tracks of more than one hundred bottles. Of 
many thousands that have been cast into the sea, these are all 
that have been found and recorded. This chart indicates that 
the waters from every part of the Atlantic tend towards the Gulf 
of Mexico and its stream. Bottles cast into the sea midway 
between the old and new worlds, near the coasts of Europe, 
Africa, and America, at the extreme north and farthest south, 
have been found either in the West Indies, or within the well- 
known range of the Gulf Stream. 

Besides the immense aid which these researches promise to 
lend to the navigators of the ocean, they will also contribute 
vastly to promote the discovery and acquisition of its hidden 
treasures. Already the tracing of warm and cold currents has 
opened new retreats of the sperm whale, which lives only in 
warm water, and brought to light new homes of the right 
whale, which is the tenant only of cold water, and never crosses 
the torrid zone. So great indeed is the importance of the 
whale fishery to the Bited States, that our author, with an 
excusable degree of enthusiasm, pronounces it to be a source 
of wealth transcending all the mines of California. 
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Art. VIII.—RECENT WORKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By Francis Way- 
LAND, President of Brown University, and Professor of Moral 
and Intellectual Philosophy. (12mo. pp. 426.) Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1854. 

Empirical Psychology ; or, The Human Mind as given in Con- 
sciousness. By Laurens P. Hicxocx, D. D., Union College. 
(12mo. pp. 400.) Schenectady: G. Y. Vandebogert, 1854. 


A System of Intellectual erg cua By Rev. Asa Manan, 
first President of Cleveland University. Revised and en- 
larged from the second edition. (12mo. pp. 476.) New 
York: A. 8. Barnes & Oo., 1854. 


Tse appearance of three new text-books on Psychology, at 
nearly the same time, is an event of not a little significance for 
American science. We call all of these works new, for the 
second edition of Mahan’s treatise is so much changed and im- 
proved, as to deserve to be called a new work. Text-books in 
this department of knowledge have rarely been prepared in 
this country, and still more rarely in England, and the want of 
a good manual has been seriously felt by instructors on both 
ie the ocean. A brief and critical examination of the works 
before us as to their philosophical merits, and their fitness for 
the object for which they were prepared, will not be inappro- 
priate to our journal. 

We are struck, at the outset, with the somewhat significant 
fact, that these three text-books are written in the spirit of three 
different schools of philosophy—not narrowly nor confessedly, 
but still really and strikingly. Dr. Wayland represents the 
Scotch school of Reid, as modified by Sir William Hamilton, 
with a somewhat liberal indebtedness to Cousin. Dr. Hickock 
is German, or rather Kantian, in his terminology and his dis- 
tinctions, without adopting Kant’s extreme and sceptical dog- 
mas. Mr. Mahan is an eclectic, being more decidedly a fol. 
lower and imitatorof Cousin. His eclecticism degenerates some- 
times into the merely aggregative, and he ae ts occasionally 
in strange and incongruous combinations from Kant, Coleridge, 
Cousin, and himself, but showing here and there great vigor 
and acuteness, and very considerable philosophical ability. 

VOL. XII. 9 
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Dr. Wayland deserves first to be considered, as he is the old. 
est man, and the oldest teacher of the three; as he is the anu- 
thor of a Moral Philosophy which has had an extensive sale, 
and is also the Professor of Intellectual Philosophy in an in- 
stitution, which, under his guidance and authority as president, 
—— to teach these higher branches of study more thorough- 
y and philosophically than the other American colleges. His 
text-book was prepared in and for the lecture-room, which is 
the best, and indeed the only place, from which a text-book 
should ever proceed. It has also been matured by the thought 
and experience of a score of years. 

The style of this book is plain and intelligible. The sen- 
tences are short and simple. Whatever the author desires to 
say, he says distinctly. He can be followed with ease by the 
reader or student. His illustrations are numerous; if they are 
sometimes homely and superfluous, they will be valued by 
many who like easy reading, in a book of this kind. The prae- 
tical remarks are just, sometimes they are weighty: When 
they are common-place, they are always designed to be useful. 
The book is, in short, just what we should have looked for, in- 
telligible in style, clear in thought, and as full as could be ex 
pected from a limited range of reading, and as acute from one 
who seems to have reproduced the thoughts of his teachers, so 
far as was required, to satisfy himself and his pupils, with an 
instructive and useful course of lectures. He seems, however, 
not to have recast these thonghts in a method or an order pecu- 
liarly his.own—nor to have rigidly demonstrated and indicated 
their truth, nor to have aimed to make them eminently and se 
verely the means of a philosophical discipline to his pupils. It 
is principally by thus recasting these truths that the teacher of 
mental philosophy can be orginal or eminently useful. The 
truths which he imparts are many of them undisputed and com- 
mon-place. They must become in some way fresh and new. 
If the teacher seeks to make them so by becoming too refined 
and subtle for the majority of his pupils, he involves them in 
a maze, through which they grope in perplexity at themselves, 
and in stupid wonder at their teacher, and end with a deadly 
aversion to metaphysics. Or, if the teacher pursues the too 
common method of presupposing that his pupils are competent 
to decide upon the foftiest questions in metaphysics without 
having studied its elements, he may soar with them till they 
together reach an atmosphere too thin to sustain even the self 
conceit which inflates both the teacher and the taught. Butit 
he does not give distinct conceptions, and insist on precise def: 
nitions, and bind one truth to another, in a rigid and scientific 
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connection, if he does not force them to the earnest work of re- 
flecting upon their own processes and experience; above all, if 
he does not accustom them somewhat to the wide reach, and 
the superior dignity of thinking in the light of principles, he 
fails materially in securing that which should be the chief object 
of these studies, viz: philosophical discipline, or the discipline 
of thought. We accord to this book of Dr. Wayland’s, all the 

raise which it deserves for its useful matter and readable form, 

ut we cannot assign it very high philosophical merit. We do 
not complain that the author has not read more extensively ; 
but we do wonder that he has not recognized certain distinctions 
which are so familiar to the authors whom he has read. We 
are surprised that some of his statements are so indefinite, and 
his discussions are so loose and unphilosophical,—that with such 
masters at hand as Reid and Sir Villian Hamilton, he should 
fall so far below their spirit and be so strikingly deficient in 
acuteness and method. 

The Introduction consists, very properly, of Definitions of the 
Intellectual Powers. The classification which he adopts is very 
nearly the same with that of Reid, except that he introduces 
“original suggestion,” uearly in the sense in which Cousin 
uses “ The Reason,” and strangely enough speaks of a Facul 
called the Reason, which he defines to be the power by whic 
“we are able to make use of the knowledge acquired by the 
powers of which I have spoken, in such a manner as to arrive 
at truth before unknown, truth which these powers could never 
have revealed to us.” This might well be characterized as a 
definition in which nothing is defined, except that there is 
something to be defined. When we turn for some positive light 
to the sixth chapter, under which this “ Faculty” is treated, we 
find the chapter entitled “ Reasoning,” which we suppose to be 
intended as the name for the acting or exercise of this power. 
As we look through the chapter, we find that First Truths, Syl- . 
logism, Evidence of Testimony, Indirect Evidence, Probable 
Reasoning and Analogy, are treated of in succession. We can 
hardly explain to ourselves how so many and so complicated 
functions should all be referred to a single reer till less 
can we understand how the name Reason should have been 
given to that Faculty, as it is notorious that this has been an oft 
repeated word in the mouths of all students of philosophy, both 
the fledged and the unfledged, for the last twenty years, and 
its true meaning ought to have been beaten out of it by the 
many discussions which have been bestowed upon it. Sir 
William Hamilton’s clear exposition of this “ very vague, vacil- 
lating, and equivocal word,” ought to have saved it from the 
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use to which it is applied by Wayland. Or, if he chose to give 
it the special use of naming a faculty, he should not have 
abandoned his own name, in describing the functions of the 
“ faculty” so called. 

In chapter first, the author tells us, as also in the Introduction, 
that we do not know the essence of mind or of matter, that “we 
cognize the qualities by means of our perceptive powers; but 
we have no power by which we are able to cognize essence or 
absolute substance.” p. 16. On page 18 he answers the sugges- 
tion that “the thinking principle in man is material, or that its 
essence is the same as the essence of matter ;” “first, that the 
assertion is unphilosophical, inasmuch as it transgresses the lim- 
its which the tor has fixed to human inquiry ;” secondly, 
that “the assertion is nugatory, as we know nothing of the es- 
sence of either matter or mind ;” and thirdly, “so far as the 
grounds for an opinion exist they favor — the opposite 
opinion.” We submit the inquiry, whether there can he 
grounds for any opinion in respect to an object of thought in 
respect to which we can and do know nothing, and whether it 
were worth while to confuse the learner by discussing any 

uestion in respect to the essense of the mind, especially at 

e beginning of the text-book, unless the author were pre- 
pared to explain the conception a little more distinctly, ant to 
make it clear why and how far our inquiries in regard to it 
are necessarily limited. To make subtle distinctions, and then 
to attempt to throw light upon them by an inconsistent and 
superficial explanation, is, to say the least, not fitted to satisfy 
the bold spirit of the youthful inquirer or to increase his re 
spect for the science, at the threshold of which he is bidden to 
stumble. 

The author says, p. 16, “I look upon snow and there is crea- 
ted in my mind the idea of white. . . . Besides this, there is 
another idea created, which is that this quality or power of 
creating in me this notion belongs to the object which I con- 
template.” Language of this kind may be admissible in the 
earnest freedom of a spoken lecture, but it cannot be justified 
in a written text-book. The habit of conceiving the mind u- 
der physical analogies is too inveterate and too pregnant with 
error, to be countenanced by such language. Were this a 
single or even an occasional oversight in phraseology, it might 
be overlooked. But it is an instance of a serious deficiency 
which pervades the volume. Dr. Wayland does not seem to 
be sensible of the fundamental and fatal error which prevails 
in so much of English, and indeed in all modern psychology, 
according to which the mind is treated as though it were under 
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the laws of matter, and its function to know, and its compe- 
tence to rely upon its knowledge, were not allowed till they 
had been, as it is said, explained but in reality humbled, or 
illustrated but in fact obscured, by some physical analogy. 
Dr. Reid was well aware of this danger, though he has not 
fully guarded against it. But Dr. Wayland does not recognize 
this, nor the danger allied to it which arises from the fact that 
the language employed to describe mental phenomena, is ne- 
cessarily borrowed from the world of sense. He vindicates to 
the mind by no means so distinctly as does the father of the 
Scotch philosophy, its peculiar function to know, and the truth, 
that whether its perceives or remembers, or generalizes, it is 
competent to do so, and trusts its own ovina, 

We need not say that the questions in relation to Sensible 
Perception have been the cruces psychologorum ever since the 
days of Aristotle; and that the analysis of the conditions and 
processes which are involved in sensation and perception is 
very subtle and difficult. We enumerate some of these i 
tions. In perception we gain the conception of extern iy 
or to use language now become technical, of the non-ego. Do 
we gain this by each of the senses, in its separate activity, so 
that even in smelling we perceive a something which is not 
ourself ? If we do not gain it by any one of the senses, when 
acting alone, by which one or two or more of the senses is it 


given to us? Again, the objects which we apprehend, are 
> 


extended. How is this knowledge gained—by each, by one or 
more or by all of the senses? Do some of the senses give us no 
extension, others but two, and one only, three dimensions of 
extension? Then again, these sensations are experienced, and 
the appropriate perceptions are acquired, through a material 
— which is itself extended. What part does this 
fulfill in the process of perception? What is the relation of 
the organization and its affections to the perceiving mind? 
Does the mind distinguish itself from this organization, so that 
to the mind, this is extended also? If this is the fact, is it so 
intimately connected with this extended sensorium, that in sen- 
sation, as distinguished from perception, the mind, by a state 
which must of necessity be sui generis, knows some of its 
phenomena as objective, i.e., pertaining to it as a non-ego; 
and others as subjective, i.e., affections of itself, as an ego? If 
80, does the mind in all of its sensations necessarily have both 
extension and externality,—in other words, exercise percep- 
tion? Thus far, our questions have concerned the separate 
action of each of the senses. But what is the product of 
their united action? How is it that we perceive objects as 
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things with various qualities? How do we assign the thi 
a definite position in space, and conceive it as endowed wi 
qualities or capacities to affect the senses; and by what process 
is it that the mind refers the complex of sensations, w ich 
single object awakens, to this wndivided or individual whole, 
as their occasion, which also occupies space and is included in 
space? Is it by the faculty usually called perception, or by 
an appeal to a higher power of the intellect? Is the necessary 
conception of pa ar and its qualities independent of, or 
derived from, the conception and belief of causation? How 
is the conception of space given to the mind? The acquired 
perceptions—those usually so called—also suggest a great 
variety of interesting and difficult problems, not the least per- 
plexing of which concern the location of the occasions of our 
sensations in the several parts of the body; to say nothing of 
the familiar laws of the acquired perceptions of vision. 

These are some of the questions which must be discusged, in 
order to such a io mage treatment of the doctrine of per- 
ception, as shall fulfill the present demands of mental science, 
and as is desired in a text-book for colleges and higher schools. 
Some of these Dr. Wayland has not noticed. Others he has 
answered wrongly. Others he has ably elucidated. It is evi- 
dent from the ample quotations, on one or two points, which 
he makes from Sir William Hamilton, that he is familiar 


with his able contributions to the theory of perception. We 
are —S that he has overlooked some of the distinctions 


which Sir William so clearly explains, and that he has not 
re-cast the abundant materials at hand, with a better method, 
and a sharper analysis. He seems to have contented himself 
with transferring from Reid, from Cousin and Hamilton, 
adding here and there a felicitous illustration from his own ob- 
servation, occasionally, however, omitting a distinction recog- 
nized by the authors whom he quotes as essential to a com- 
plete theory of perception. For example, he seems to sup- 
pose that the perception of the non-ego, as distinguished from 
the ego, is identical with the act of referring the sensation, and 
its corresponding quality to some object, i.e., some external 
existence with which the mind is already acquainted through 
the other senses. “In profound darkness a rose is brought 
near to me. I am at once conscious of a new state of mind. 
I have a knowledge, which we call smell. The knowledge, 
however, exists solely in my mind. I refer it to nothing, forl 
know nothing to which to refer it.” p. 30. “If a tuberose is 
brought near a person who has never smelled it, he is at once 
conscious of a form of knowledge entirely new to him. If we 
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do not, by our other senses, know the cause of the sensation, 
we have no name for it, but are obliged to designate it by re- 
ferring to the place where we experienced it. F a it ne 
soon as I have ascertained that the perfume proceeds from the 
rose, I call it the smell of a rose. e thus see clearly (?) that 
from this sense we derive nothing but a sensation, a simple 
knowledge, which neither gives us a cognition of anything 
external, nor teaches us that anything exists out of ourselves. 
p. 42. It is searcely an apology for this error of confounding 
one thing with another, to say that Reid has committed the 
same. ft scarcely makes it the better for the author to say, as 
he does on p. 44, after repeating that the sense of smell “ is 
the source of simple knowledge, which alone would never lead 
us out of ourselves ;” that “it is possible that the suggestion of 
cause and effect might indicate to us the probability of a cauge, 
but the sense itself would neither awaken this inquiry nor 
furnish us with the means of answering it.” If it is possible 
that the suggestion of cause and effect gives us any knowledge, 
it gives us the non-ego, and the sense of smell is the occasion 
of a knowledge of externality, which is contrary to the distinct 
and repeated assertions of Dr. Wayland. The self-contradic- 
tion is not reconciled by the suggestion that ‘it is possible that a 
cause is probable,’ for here we want no possible indications of 
probability,’ nor is any such talk at random consistent with the 
author’s distinct teaching under the head of causation, when 
he declares that the idea of a cause is necessarily and certainly 
{not probably] given, by any change, before experience teaches 
what is the cause of a particular change. 

In respect to hearing, he asks, “is it a sensation or perception,” 
ard answers, “ it is purely a sensation giving us no intimation 
of anything external.” He then goes on to observe, almost in 
the next sentence, “The sensation of hearing is much more 
definite, varied, and intensely pleasing, than that derived” from 
smell and taste. “It has, moreover, a power of strongly affect- 
ing the tone of mind of the hearer. ese impressions bo 
made upon a being endowed with original ap, woul 
naturally occasion an inquiry for a cause.” “We should thus 
learn that something existed out of ourselves, but what that 
something was, the sense of hearing would furnish us with no 
means of determining.” The point is, that something exists— 
not what that something is. In respect to this point the author 
states in one sentence, that hearing gives us no information, in 
another that it is so exciting and interesting, that it suggests a 
cause, and thus “ we should learn that something existed out 
of ourselves.” It is a new doctrine that a subjective sensation, 
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by being exciting and interesting, suggests a cause, and that 
thus, not by a “possible probability,” but by a positive cer. 
tainty we have objective reality. 

Again, p. 31: “It is my belief that the idea of externality, 
that is, of objects numerically distinct from ourselves, is given 
to us spontaneously by the senses of touch and sight.” “ When 
I look upon a tree, I cannot divest myself of the instantaneous 
belief that the tree and myself are distinct existences.” .“* Un- 
less this knowledge were thus given to us by the constitution of 
our mind, I know not how we should ever arrive at it. That 
this view of the subject is correct, is, 1 think, evident from 
what we observe of the conduct of the young of all animals. 
The lamb or the calf, of a few hours old, seems by sight to 
have formed a distinct conception of externality, of qualities, 
of position, and of distances as it ever obtains.” The fact that 
these two senses, with the others, give externality, we believe, 
but the reason given is very singular, and is only liable to the 
objection that it proves too much. As authority to show that 
it proves too much, we refer to the chapter on the acquired 
perceptions, in which the author teaches that the knowledge of 
“distance” at least is not given spontaneously to man, but is 
acquired by experience. This appeal to the phenomena ex- 
hibited by the young of animals would render any and all of 
the acquired perceptions impossible. 

The knowledge of externality given by sight is discussed 
more fully on page 70. “Sight gives us a conception of an 
unknown cause of a known effect; it also teaches us that this 
cause is numerically distinct from ourselves, and assigns to it 
its position in space. The existence of this function of vision 
has frequently been denied, and it has been affirmed that until 
aided by touch, sight gives us no idea of externality, any more 
than smell or hearing.” He then adds that the principal av- 
thority for the opinion, is the statement of Cheselden, who re- 
ports that the young man whom he couched for a cataract, 
thought at first that every object touched his eyes. It is new 
to us that this statement should have been used to prove that 
sight does not give externality, nor can we understand how it 
could be used for such an object. It has been used to prove 
that sight does not give accurate knowledge of distance or 
place, and we can see why it should be thus applied. In reply 
to this difficulty made by his own fancy, Dr. W. remarks that if 
he did think that the objects touched his eye, still, as Sir Wm. 
Hamilton has happily remarked, “they appeared external to 
the eye.” Just as though the question of externality related 
to externality to the body or to any of its organs, or as though 
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the body itself were not external to the mind, or as though the 
question of contact with the eye or distance from the eye had 
anything to do with that of externality. It is sufficiently un- 
fortunate for Dr. Wayland to have a confused conception of the 
question at issue, and then to have cited a use of Cheselden’s 
experiments to which it was never applied. But to quote Sir 
Wm. Hamilton as taking any similar view of the matter, is 
uite unlucky, especially in view of the fact that in the very 
first sentence of the note of Sir Wm. Hamilton, to which Dr. 
Wayland refers, when he seems to quote his language, Sir Will- 
iam _ the very distinct and pregnant caution, “ we must be 
careful, not like Reid and philosophers in general, to con- 
found the perceptions of mere eaternality, outness and the 
knowledge we have of distance, through the eye. The former 
may be and probably is natural, while the latter in a great but 
unappreciab e measure, is acquired. In the case of Cheselden 
° * the patient, though he had little or no perception of 
distance, i. e. of the degree of externality, had still a percep- 
tion of that externality absolutely.” So far have we followed 
Dr. W. on Perception. If it were necessary, we might cite 
other examples to justify the conclusion that his Theory of 
Perception is confused, inconsistent, and not thoroughly re- 
thought from the materials.to which he had access, and of 
which he made abundant use. 
Conception comes next; and a place is strangely assigned to 
t in a short section under Perception, while it is entirely sepa- 
rated from memory, and still more remotely from imagination, 
to both of which the power in the usual English sense of the 
term has a most intimate connection. If there be the repre- 
sentative or reproductive power in man, then the three-fold 
modification of the power in the form of Memory, Conception 
or Phantasy, and Imagination, requires that they should be 
considered together, and not that these so-called faculties 
should arbitrarily assert each their separate functions, without 
acknowledging their relation or their indebtedness to each 
other. Dr. Wayland does indeed recognize this relation, but 
he does not develop it. Nor do we see how he could, with 
such a vague and generic meaning of the word, and such a 
varied application of it as he allows himself in his chapter on 
the subject, which is, if possible, more confusing than that of 
Reid himself, and is rendered more confusing still, reproducing 
all his errors, by misapplying Sir William Hamilton’s attempts 
to correct this vagueness. [See Notes to Hamilton’s Reid, pp. 
360, 366, 407.] Hamilton makes the distinction between 
imagining and conceiving, and adds, “the words concep- 
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tion, concept, notion, should be limited to the thought of 
what cannot be represented in the imagination.” Dr. Wayland 
shows that he had noticed the distinction between imagination 
and image, on the one hand, and conception and concept on the 
other ; and yet applies concept “to something of the nature of 
a picture,” which is precisely that to which Hamilton says it 
a not to be applied. 

ut it is an ungrateful task to follow Dr. Wayland through 
the several chapters of his volume. The topics are treated 
with unequal thoroughness and ability; in some instances 
with greater, in others with less, acuteness and method. 
Memory is, as we might expect, treated with great fullness, 
and abounds with valuable facts and practical suggestions. 
Abstraction is handled in the ordinary way of books of logic 
and psychology. Reasoning is very fully explained in the 
usual way of unfolding the syllogism, and as the Formal 
Treatises on Logic and of Evidence treat of it. But there is 
not in our view a very thorough discussion of either of these pro- 
cesses and their results. Abstraction, with all the processes 
which it involves, is set down as the act of the so-called ab- 
stracting faculty ; and Reasoning, in all its forms to the Reason, 
another faculty ; but the relation of the one to the other, and 
to the so-called judgment, is not exhibited. Nor is the depend- 
ence of all these functions of the intellect upon the speculative 


principles which make ayo | possible, scarcely so much 


as recognized. It is true the author is full upon the notions 
given by “original suggestion,” and demonstrates, in the man- 
ner of Reid, the necessity of “ first principles,” to made reason- 
ing possible; but he does not even seem to be aware, in the 
very extended elucidation of the syllogism which he gives 
us, that the grounds on which the syllogism rests have been 
stoutly assailed, and that it is of as much or greater consequence 
that the solidity of a foundation should be proved, as that the 
details of the superstructure should be explained. Surely, it is 
not too much to ask or to expect, in a text-book of Righer 
instruction, that the nature of the reasoning processes, and its 
relation to the other powers and beliefs of the mind, should be 
fully set forth. 

We take no exception to the principles of this work on 
religious grounds. The philosophy of the author is Theistic 
and Christian. The philosophical principles which he advan- 
ces are eminently safe and sound; and his teachings on all 
those principles which lie at the foundation of Christian Theism 
and Christian Theology, are exposed to no objection, except 
the very material one that they are not eminently philosophical. 
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Indeed, of the meaning of the word philosophy, in its modern 
sense, and of its intimate relation to the most important inter- 
ests of man, he seems to be profoundly unconscious. We miss, 
throughout the work, the interest and the excitement which 
comes from independent, earnest, and, therefore, fresh and 
original investigation. There is an interest in the homely and 
inconsistent Locke, because he strikes out so much vigorous 
thought, and aims to explain all our “ideas.” Reid, too, 
grapples so boldly with the metaphysical giants of his time, 
and follows their intricate subtleties with so much acuteness 
and good nature, that we are always instructed and refreshed 
by his very uncommon “common sense.” Even the diffuse 
and languid Stewart is often acute and felicitous. We cannot 
expect to find in a manual arranged as a text-book for instruc- 
tion, these merits, or to derive from it these advantages; but 
we desire to see as much freshness as is compatible with the 
condensed, and the necessarily fragmentary character of such 
awork. Dr. Wayland’s work is more systematic and complete 
in the selection and arrangement of his topics, and upon seve- 
ral of these topics it is fuller in matter than the works of 
Locke, Reid, or Stewart, or the annotated abridgments which 
have been made from either; but his work, with all these 
merits, is deficient in exactness of statement, in vigor of logic, 
in acuteness of discrimination, and earnestness of style. 

The author of “Empirical Psychology” deserves great credit 
for the earnestness and zeal with which he has devoted himself 
to philosophical studies, for the patient industry with which he 
has sought to master the repulsive technicalities of the German 
a and for the enterprise he has shown in bringing out 
three considerable volumes of abstract discussion, before the 


public, which, to say the truth, has not been trained to receive 
with any special favor, philosophical treatises, when written in 
such a style. The work before us is the last of the three. It 
Le to realize the same object, and to serve the same use, 


with that of Dr. Wayland. It is designed to be a text-book in 
Colleges and High Schools; to introduce the student to the 
arena of psychological and philosophical studies. But it isa 
very different book from Dr. Wayland’s, The author neglects 
almost entirely the so-called facts or phenomena of the mind, and 
gives instead, an enumeration of its powers with their relations to 
each other, so that what we have is little else than a dry and 
abstruse synopsis, couched in a very unusual English style. 
Dr. Wayland’s book, without containing too much matter, has 
too little form. Dr. Hickock’s is nothing but form. It contains 
scarcely any matter at all. It deserves well of all philoso- 
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phers, for the attempts at system and thoroughness which the 
author exhibits; even though these attempts in our judgment 
lead to untenable distinctions and to a formal and apparent, but 
not a natural and living system. As an introductory treatise, we 
do not see how it can be used at all. Weshould be appalled at 
the attempt to teach it to a class of young ladies, and expect 
them to understand, to remember, or to apply it. An intro- 
duction to such studies ought to lead the student gently from 
the concrete to the abstract, and enliven and smooth the way 
by intelligible and oft repeated illustrations. This book has 
scarcely an illustration from beginning to end. An introduce 
tion should be brief, but its brevity should be the consequence 
of a few thoughts amply expanded and presented under various 
forms, even at the expense of repetition. Dr. Hickock’s book 
is brief, but it has the brevity of a summary of technical dis 
tinctions, or of a table of contents to a technical treatise which 
presupposes an acquaintance with many extended disquisitions 
written upon it, and can have no possible interest for one to 
whom the subject matter and the nomenclature are not entirely 
familiar. The distinctions in this book are doubtless quite fa- 
miliar to Dr. Hickock, for he has pondered over them for years, 
and their meaning and the value of some of them are obvious 
enough to any one who has given some attention to what is 
called German metaphysics. But it is one thing for the teacher 
to see distinctions, and another for him to make these distine- 
tions clear to the learner. Nor is it enough that they are 
clearly defined. They must also be made familiar—must be 
repeated so often, that they become the possession of the mind, 
and so illustrated that they can be applied to the concrete and 
real. We do not object to sharp distinctions, nor to technical 
phraseology, even in an introductory treatise. We believe 
that they are important and necessary. But distinctions which 
are not clearly followed up and made familiar to the mind, 
only bewilder and vex the learner. Or if here and there one 
can master and use them, it should ever be remembered that a 
technical phraseology which is vaguely used, “ puffeth up” but 
does not “edify” the aspirant for philosophical Ssouietiam 
We need no other example of the defects which we have no 
ticed, than is furnished under Chapter I, in the Preliminary 
Remarks to the Section on the Intellect. The first sentence is, 
“The mind, as Intellect, is inclusive of the entire capacity for 
knowing, whether in direct perception, concluding in judg- 
ments, or comprehending in universal principles.” This is de 
signed to be a definition of the Intellect, and yet it contains four 
words—“ concluding,” “ judgments,” “ comprehending,” and 
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“ palasipions each of which is used not merely in a precise, but 
in a technical signification, in a sense which to the mind of the 
author is definite and clear, but which is not made so to the 
learner. We shall be told in reply, that this expianation is 
iven farther on. This may be true, but even then, it is not given 
in such a way, as to leave a clear and permanent impression. 
If it were, the fact that these words are used in a technical sense, 
shall be intimated from the first, and their precise meanin 
in the author’s mind should be clearly stated, and should be 
emphasized, and again and again repeated, in order that a 
lodgment in the mind might be effected. 
ut we find no attempts to do this at the outset; nor when 
such definitions are absolutely necessary, are they given in 
such a way as to convey a definite and precise conception to 
the mind, unless the mind has been “ initiated” into distine- 
tions of this kind by other reading. The method of this work, 
whether viewed as an elementary treatise, or a synopsis of one 
more expanded, is essentially defective. The matter or doc- 
trines of this book we shall not discuss, for the simple reason 
that it would require more space than we have at command. 
The nomenclature is in the main Kantian; and in so far as 
Kant has determined the nomenclature of the German writers 
since his time, it is that which is still retained in Germany. 
But the book would scarcely be owned in Germany as an em- 


ager ychology as given in consciousness, forasmuch as so 
ew of the facts given in consciousness are noticed at all, and 
the object of the author seems to be to use the few facts which 
he does adduce, to set off his distinctions, rather than his dis- 
tinctions to set off his facts. We venture to question the 
distinction, made by the author, between Observation and 
Attention, (Pp. 115, 117.) To the first he assigns the office or 
f di 


function of distinguishing the object given in sensation as 
quality; to the second, that of distinguishing it as quantity. 
t may be doubted whether attention has any more to do with 
quantity than quality; whether they are not equally given to 
observation, as the author defines observation ; and if attention 
discriminates or defines quantity from quality, whether it does 
not also es quality from quantity, and so is equally 
active in apprehending quality as quantity. We are at a loss 
also to know what the author intends when he says, that con- 
sciousness is best considered “under the analogy of an inner 
illumination.” ‘The conception” of consciousness “ is not of 
a faculty, but of a light; not of an action, but of an illumina- 
tion; not of a maker of phenomena, but of a revealer of them 
as already made by the appropriate intellectual operation ; and 
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as thus constructed in the illuminated mental sphere, they at 
once appear to the mind, and the fact of perception is con- 
summated.” According to this view, the external sense fur- 
nishes its content through the affection of the senses, by objects 
from without, which, by attention, is defined as quantity and 
degree ; the inner sense being “a faculty for knowing the inner 
mental exercises,” also furnishes its content to itself; and yet 
both of these powers do not enable the mind to discriminate the 
self from the not self, except the light of consciousness be 
superadded. But does this explain anything? What is the 
relation of this light to “attention,” to “ reffection,” both of 
which powers the author accepts? What its relation to any- 
thin he in the mind, or out of the mind, in heaven or the 
earth, or the waters under the earth, except to the inner light 
itself? Such a use of metaphorical language, in such a con- 
nection, if it were not dignified with the name of philosophy, 
would deserve an appellation much less respectable. 
The style of this book is open to very grave exceptions, the 
roof of which is furnished on every page. We do not desire to 
be hypercritical, and we think much liberty should be allowed 
to metaphysicians to make themselves inte ligible, and, if pos 
sible, interesting. But Dr. Hickock seems to have overstepped 
the limits of the largest liberty, and to be often inexact as well 
as inelegant, and un-English as well as unphilosophical. 
President Mahan’s Intellectual Philosophy is a work which 
it is difficult to characterize justly. The second edition is a 
=_ improvement upon the first, being far less crude and ill 
igested, and containing valuable and extended additions upon 
important subjects. But there is still not a little unassimilated 
matter, which another edition, if it waits nine years more, may 
be expected to a into harmony and order, or to reject as 
unworthy. The book is written in a bold and a 
we do not like to say—self-confident spirit, for, in philosophy, 
the man who does not dare to think for himself, had better not 
think at all. The author grapples earnestly with the specula- 
tions of Coleridge, Cousin, and Kant, as he understands them, 
and though he occasionally confounds the views of the one 
with those held by the other, he shows an energy of thinking 
and acuteness in his discriminations, which deserve great 
— He does not always represent these authors aright. 
e says that “ Coleridge defines the understanding as ‘ the fac- 
ulty of judging according to sense; a definition which he 
copied from Kant and other German philosophers. According 
to such philosophers, the understanding pertains only to exter 
nal material substances. It has nothing to do with the subjec 
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tive, with mind.” This is incorrect in two particulars. Cole- 
ridge’s view of the understanding is not literally copied from 
Kant; nor if it were, would it be open to the objection which 
the author urges. The sense, as used by Kant, includes the 
inner as well as the outer sense; time being the form of the 
one, and space being that of the other. He understands 
at least in one place, the Reason as defined by Cousin, to be 
the same with the Reason as defined by Kant. He says that all 
the German philosophers hold the same view as Kant in respect 
to Time and Space. He is satisfied too often with giving a 
condensed extract from his favorite author “Cousin ;” when he 
should re-think his thoughts, and make them more thoroughly 
his own. He drops the singular suggestion, “ whether posterity 
will not regard itself as almost as much indebted to Victor 
Cousin for the annunciation of the true method in mental 
science, as to Bacon, &c.” This would be, doubtless, very 
gratifying to the acute and eloquent Cousin, who it may be 
supposed is not insensible to flattery; but we fancy when the 
incense had been duly offered and accepted, the idol would 
shrug his shoulders, as a Frenchman knows how, and ask how 
wae related is this American to the reverend biographer of 
the uncle of Napoleon III. 

The method of this book is not good. The student is 
plunged at once into a chaos of metaphysical distinctions, con- 
cerning the abstrusest matters, before he is introduced to the 


simplest elements of psychology. It may indeed be necessary 
at the outset to state that certain pone must be assumed 


a priort and applied, in order that psychological facts may be 
scientifically arranged, and be brought into asystem at all. If 
these principles are stated, they should of course be explained 
and their importance and application should be illustrated. 
But an extended discussion of such principles can only involve 
the student in a tangled maze of subtleties from which he is in- 
competent to extricate himself, and a dangerous example is fur- 
nished of the wrong method of settling such controversies, by 
an appeal to speculation, rather than to the consciousness. The 
ground must be gone over a second time, with the certainty of 
repetition. In the work before us, the matter which is intro- 
duced as preliminary, is again presented under the Reason. 
There is great lack of simplicity in this book. The charm of 
anatural and easy development, from the simple to the com- 
plex, is not present. The work shows little progress by natu- 
ral transitions, but there is much repetition, and often long and 
ill-managed discussions. The book is more metenhasent tan 
psychological. The author could not restrain himself from ex- 
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tended criticisms upon authors with whom he is manifestly not 
fully acquainted, and from discussions too extended and too mi- 
nute fora text-book. He violates good taste in his illustrations, 
quotations and in colloguial writing. We cannot criticise him 
at length. If we should, we should expect to differ from the 
author in many scores of instances. Notwithstanding all this, 
the book is able, convenient, and well worthy the attention of 
the philosophical student. It is creditable to the author and to 
the country. But if it could again emerge in a more symmet- 
rical and well studied form, the author and his country would 
both be the gainers. 

We regret that neither our limits nor our time will allow us 
to give these works a more extended notice. No fact is more 
obvious than that psychology and philosophy are subjects 
which are likely to interest the students of our country. The 
fact is also clear, that we shall not confine ourselves to the 
hitherto acknowledged guides of the English and Scotch 
schools. A new day has been breaking upon us since the pub- 
lication of Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, in 1829. The French 
and German authors will be read by many. They will be 
studied by few. The terminology of the German systems can- 
not be lightly acquired. It is rooted in the Ante-Kantian wr- 
ters who are scarcely known out of Germany, and has been 
the growth of more than a half century of vigorous thinking 
and excited controversy, since the days of Kant. The phile 
sophical dialect of the Germans is very unlike that of the Eng- 
lich and the French. To master it the student must read =a 
and think more. It is comparatively easy to gain a superficial 
view of the leading systems, and superficially to expound them, 
but to use them for any end which is worthy ofa thinking 
man, to apply them to the great purposes of scientific truth in 
morals and religion, requires patience in a slow but certain 
progress. Philosophy is not learned in a day, and those who 
attempt to expound it, before they have thoroughly mastered 
its principles, will only expose-their own folly. Much is said 
and more imagined about “German Philosophy,” that is little 
better than moonshine, and which is only fitted to bring the 
name of philosophy into eontempt. “Truth is the cry of all, 
but the game of a few. Certainly where it is the chief pas 
sion, it doth not give way to vulgar cares and views; nor is it 
contented with a little ardor in the early time of life; active, 
perhaps, to pursue, but not so fit to weigh and revise. He 
that would make a real progress in knowledge, must dedicate 
his age as well as youth, the later growth as’ well as first fruits, 
at, the altar of Truth.” 
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Arr. IX:—AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE REV. WILLIAM JAY. 


The Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay ; with Reminis- 
cences of some distinguished Contemporaries, Selections 
from his Correspondence, and Literary Remains. Edited by 
Georce Repvrorp, D.D., LL. D., and Jonn Ancett James. 
In two volumes. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 
No. 285 Broadway. 1855. 


Tuts book opens with a Preface by the American editor, 
written at Pelham Priory, in which we were sorry to see it sta- 
ted that “ with the remarks of the [English] editors alone, some 
alterations have been considered necessary, to render it suitable 
to readers in this country,” without informing the Americarf 
reader of the character of those alterations. We are always sus- 
picious when such announcements are made, that more is meant 
than meets the eye. In our opinion, they never should be 
made without mentioning the character of them. Then follows 
the preface of the English editors in which they avouch the 
fact, that the manuscripts of Mr. Jay have been printed pre- 
cisely as he left them. Their task has been to make such ad- 
ditions to Mr. Jay’s autobiography, as to complete the narra- 
tive, but the additions are carefully distinguished from the 
original work. This preface is followed by a General Intro- 
duction to the Autobiography, Reminiscences, &c., in which 
there is much commenginns remark on the subject of biogra- 
phy— subject which in this age of biographies — have 

n supposed to be already pretty well understood. e work 
is divided into five parts. Part first is the Autobiography ; 
part second, Supplement to the Biography by the editors; part 
third, Reminiscences of distinguis “) Contemporaries ;_ part 
fourth, Correspondence ; part fifth, Literary Remains. 

Mr. Jay congratulates himself that he was relieved from the 
trouble of tracing a long and proud lineage, for, as far as he 
could learn, no great or illustrious individual had been discov- 
ered among his ancestors. His father was a stone-cutter and 
mason, nor was there any thing remarkable in him as to talent, 
nor as he says, in his dear mother. But they were respectable 
persons; poor and pious, of solid understanding and much 
common sense. Mr. Jay’s early education was limited to the 
ordinary branches of reading, writing, and vulgar arithmetic. 
The only farther education which Mr. Jay received was at the 
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Theological Academy of the Rev. Cornelius Winter, at Marl- 
boro, and this was imperfect. He was but little more than six- 
teen when he preached his first sermon, and before he was of 
age, he had preached near a thousand sermons. He soon be- 
came somewhat widely known as a preacher, and was invited 
by Rowland Hill to preach in Surrey Chapel; through Mr. 

ill, he became acquainted with the Rev. John Ryland, and the 
Rev. John Newton. After preaching a year at Hope Chapel, 
at the Hotwells, he was settled permanently at Bath. He was 
ordained Jau. 30, 1791, and there remained in the ministry 
sixty-two years, till his death, having preached his last dis- 
course in Argyle Chapel, on Lord’s day morning, July 25, 1852. 

We may as well here as elsewhere mention one most inter- 
esting circumstance respecting this long connection with one 
people, and we will give it in Mr. Jay’s own words. “It is 
worthy of grateful acknowledgment, especially considering the 
restless andl Hoan nizing times in which we have lived, and 
the discords and divisions in so many churches, that the harmo- 
ny of this religious interest has never been broken. Yet there 
have been considerable differences of judgment with regard to 
some subjects; and we have not only had mixed communion, 
but have extended full membership and even office bearing to 
our Baptist friends. Yet there has been no jar. ‘The dipped 
and the sprinkled have dwelt in peace.’ Bigotry on any side 
is not to be conquered by bigotry on the other, but by an op- 
posite disposition. This continued state of things is very hon- 
orable to the members and deacons of the Church, and shows 
that their religion has reached the temper as well as the under- 
standing, and inspired them with the meekness of wisdom to 
pursue ‘things by which one may edify another.’ Should it in 
any degree, serve to commend the pastor, it may perhaps, un- 
der God, be ascribed to his preferring influence to authority, 
and resolving to take no part in any party differences what- 
- ever. 

In the year of his settlement, Mr. Jay was married to Miss 
Anne Davies, the eldest daughter of the Rev. Edward Davies, 
a pious and evangelical clergyman of the Established Chureh. 
Aiter speaking of her in the highest term of praise, Mr. Jay 
adds, “I mention this the more not only to express my own 
gratitude, but that the church and the public, if they have de 
rived any little advantage from my labors, may see how much 
of it they owe to this wise and good woman.” Six children 
were the fruit of this marriage, who were a blessing to their 
parents. 
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Mr. Jay was distinguished both us an author and a preacher. 
As an author, his writings have been extensively diffused, and 
highly acceptable to all true Christians of whatever name or 

rsuasion. They are plain to the humblest Christian, but not 

ull or commonplace. They have a certain life which reminds 
one of 7.“ ut without his peculiarities. They are not 
striking by their depth, and yet they have the freshness of 
original thought, for they come directly from his own mind. 
They please; they have a sweet, attractive force which inter- 
ests every mind. But these writings are too well known to 
need to be farther characterized. e circumstances under 
which they were written, we will give in Mr. Jay’s own words, 
first, however, mentioning the more important of them. His 
first considerable publication was two volumes of sermons, 
which were well received. This was followed by four volumes 
in succession, of “Short Discourses for the ‘use of Families.” 
He next published “The Life of Rev. Cornelius Winter,” and 
“Memoirs of Rev. John Clark.” Then came his most impor- 
tant work, “The Morning and Evening Exercises.” These 
were published separately, and between their publication, he 
preached a work, called “The Christian contemplated,” in 
twelve lectures, to which was added another lecture, from the 
words, “ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.” But 
the work which had the most extensive circulation, next to the 
Morning and Evening Exercises, was ‘The Domestic Minis- 
ter’s Assistant,” containing morning and evening prayers for 
six weeks, with additional ones for particular seasons and occa- 
sions. His last work was the “ Female Scripture Biography,” 
the last sheet of which was corrected and sent to the press onl 
on Friday, Dec: 23d, 1853; and on Tuesday the 27th, at 
half past six in the evening, he calmly slept in Jesus. The 
first complete edition of his writings was published in this 
country, at Baltimore. In this connection, however, we cannot 
refrain from referring to a discriminating and elegant criticism 
of Mr. Jay’s writings, in the tenth volume of the Christian 
Spectator. This was written by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, who 
has done full justice to his theme. It was gratifying to us— 
for we consider the New Englander as the legitimate offspring 
of the Spectator,—to observe that the editors of this biography 
a copied into their memoirs the concluding portion of this 
article. 

With respect to his writings, Mr. Jay says, “ Many of my 
publications, especially the principal ones, were begun, or com- 
pleted, or much advanced, when a taking an annual excur- 
sion by the sea side, and had a little more leisure than necessa- 
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ry relaxation and occasional preaching required. I have not 
been able to do justice to any of these works, or even to the 
degree of my comparative ability, for want of more time and 
abstraction in composing and revising, than could be obtained 
from a large congregation, four services a week at home, and 
numerous calls to preach on special occasions abroad. I have 
rarely been at liberty to transcribe, and have frequently writ- 
ten from short and imperfect notes, to supply the immediate 
demand of the printer. Ido not mention this to boast any- 
thing like great readiness in composition, or to justify haste 
where it could be avoided; but to intimate that among en- 
gagements and interruptions I did what I was able. At an 
earlier period I might, perhaps, have pleaded this, to soften, if 
not to disarm, critical censure; but my advanced years re- 
mind me that I ought to think only of the approbation of God, 
regardless of being judged by man’s judgment.” . In the re- 
view of his various publications, Mr. Jay says, with genuine 
modesty, “Since the lea has so favorably disposed the public 
mind to receive my writings, notwithstanding their defects, I 
need not lament that I have published so much, as it enables 
me to do a little good in many “eng at the same time, and 
may lengthen a — of usefulness beyond natural life. I 
hope it makes me humble rather than proud, (I am sure it 
ought,) to think how many, in particular, [ am continually at- 
tending in their most sacred moments of retirement, and aid- 
ing at the family altar, as well as helping in their general re 
ligious concerns.” We add with much satisfaction, a single re 
mark more. “Iam alsothankful, that though a man’s writings 
will always have a tinge of his own opinions, I have published 
nothing that can fairly or justly give offense to any religious 
parties who ‘hold the Head.’ Let aman, if he please, state 
and defend his own peculiar views in a work of ifse/f, and 
professing its own purpose; but I always disliked the smug- 
gling of particular sentiments into a subject designed and 
adapted to general usefulness.” 

r. Jay was not what is called a great preacher. He did 
not sound the depths of metaphysics. He did not astonish by 
the splendor of his rhetoric. He did not gratify a narrow = 
try by preaching the catechism, or formal systems of theolo- 


gy. And, yet, he was no common ae He had studied 


the art of preaching for himself. He sought first of all to be 
easily understood, and for this purpose studied the utmost 
clearness and simplicity of expression. He sought in the next 
—_ to be interesting, and fronr all accounts he must have 
een a most attractive preacher. He aimed to give interest 
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to his sermons, by analogical illustrations, the introduction of 
individual facts, and the employment even, of anecdotes. 
But he also wished to have his instructions remembered, and 
hence he was careful in dividing his subject, that the divisions 
should be clear, distinct, and not numerous. Besides, though 
not boastful, there was one merit he claimed—he knew how to 
be brief. He was a textual preacher, and followed the fair 
meaning of the text, without much regard to systems of di- 
vinity. Indeed, to use his own expression, he was not too or- 
thodox to be evangelical, nor too evangelical not to give a 
wide scope to the topics of his preaching. He never wrote 
his sermons. THe selected the text early in the week—medita- 
ting upon it during the week, dividing it into its parts, gather- 
ing the materials of illustration, and finally arranging the 
whole with a general synopsis,—and then passed from his 
closet to the pulpit. His family physician, Dr. Bowie, has 
given an account of Mr. Jay as a preacher which we will 
transcribe. “As a preacher of the gospel he was quite unique, 
and unlike any other preacher I ever heard. Not that he pos- 
sessed any one peculiar point of mental character which 
made him the highly finished preacher; but he appeared to 
me to have combined | in himself a number of faculties arising 
from his organization, which in the highest degree fitted him 


to excel as a preacher. He possessed very great powers of 
imagery, pathos, and irony, all of which were occasionally 
brought out in the pulpit ; and when to these powers are added 
Mr. Jay’s great knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, which ena- 
bled him to dovetail, as it were, all the statements with texts 
suitable to his ogre. his general information, derived from 


his extensive and laborious readings, which, having a most re- 
tentive memory, he could use at all times; and his great knowl- 
edge of the human heart—I need not say that with his vigor- 
ous and powerful mind brought under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, these points and advantages enabled him well to 
fill the office of a minister and teacher. I must not forget in 
this my catalogue of excellences for the pulpit, that Mr. Jay 
was the simplest creature possible to be conceived ; his sermons 
were all delivered without the least effort and difficulty, and 
so simple that any one might have said—nay, indeed, I often 
did say—I could do all this myself. In this simplicity of dear 
Mr. Jay’s preaching, I consider lay one of his chief excellen- 
cies; and certainly it may be said, that by Mr. Jay the poor 
had the gospel preached unto them. He was, at the same 
time, a most sententious preacher, and could, by a few words 
said in a pithy and sometimes quaint manner, produce a won- 
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derful effect.” We subjoin an instance or two. On one occa- 
sion, in the midst of a powerful appeal, he pronounced the 
following: “Some of you, my dear brethren, are so incon- 
sistent and undecided, that if at this moment I saw the devil 
running away with some of you, I could not call out, ‘Stop 
thief !’—he would but carry off his own property!” At the 
close of his lectures on “The Christian Contemplated,” he said, 
“My brethren, I have done with the course of lectures which 
I have annotnced, but I have not done with those of you who 
have denounced them as Christless”—and then began an ad- 
monition as follows: “ You mushroom Christians—you men of 
one idea—you who would have a minister go round a few of 
your favorite texts just like a blind horse in a mill—am I to be 
taught preaching by you?” When we add that our good doe- 
tor was one of those “mushroom Christians,” who had pro- 
nounced them Christless, it will be seen that the admonition 
was not ineffectual. It was natural that striking remarks like 
these should be remembered, but it was the attractive grace, 
the ever-living freshness of thought, the charm of the simplest 
manner, which endeared him as a preacher to his people. 

In all the domestic and social relations of life, Mr. Jay’s char- 
acter was eminently beautiful. His habits and mode of life were 
perfectly simple and uniform. He rose at five—breakfasted 
at seven—dined at one—drank tea at five—supped at nine— 
went to bed at ten. He was regular in daily exercise—de- 
voted himself to study from breakfast till dinner, and spent the 
after part of the day in reading and exercise. This regularity 
and simplicity of living gave him fine health and ever cheer- 
ful spirits. His life was eminently a happy one, and we know 
not where else to find so beautiful a retrospect of life, as the 
following, with which we close our biographical sketch. 

“ But should I be willing, such as I have found it, to go over 
life again? I have heard many express the sentiment, though 
not in the poetry, of Cowper :— 


* Worlds should not bribe me back to tread 
Again life’s dreary waste, 
To see the future overspread 
With all the gloomy past.’ 


But such language is not for me. I should not shrink from 
the proposal of repetition. Goodness and mercy have fol- 
lowed me all the days of my life! My duties have not been 
burdening and irksome. My trials have been few compared 
with my comforts. My pleasures have been cheap and simple, 
and therefore very numerous. I have enjoyed unsatiatingly 
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the seasons and the sceneries of nature. I have relished the 
bounties of Providence, using them with moderation and 
thankfulness. I have delighted in the means of grace; un- 
utterable have been my del hts in studying and perusing the 
scripture. How have I verified the words of Young— 


‘ Retire and read thy Bible to be gay.’ 


“Preaching has been the element of my heart and my head. 
My labors. have met with much acceptance, nor have I labored 
in vain. I have seldom been without hearing of some in- 
stances of usefulness from the pulpit and the press. God has 
honored me to call by my labors not a few individuals, even 
into the ministry. The seat of my residence was of all others, 
the place of my preference. My condition has been the happy 
medium of neither poverty or riches. I had a most convenient 
habitation, with a large and lovely garden,—a constant source 
of attraction, exercise, and improvement. I had a sufficient 
collection of books of all kinds. My wife was a gentlewoman, 
a saint, a domestic dess. My children were fair, and 
healthy, and dutiful. My friends were many, and cordial, and 
steady. Where shall I end? 

‘Call not earth a barren spot, 
Pass it not unheeded by ; 


"Tis to man a lovely spot, 
Though a lovelier awaits on high.’ 


“T do not believe that on this earth misery preponderates over 

. I have a better opinion of mankind than I had when I 

n my public life.” 

r. Jay's residence at Bath, and his renown as a preacher, 
led to the acquaintance and friendship of many distinguished 
mee ge among others, Wilberforce, Hannah More, Row- 
and Hill, John Newton, Robert Cecil, John Ryland, Robert 
Hall, John Foster and many others. His reminiscences of 
these individuals are very interesting. They evince his noble, 
catholic spirit, and the candor of his disposition. We wish we 
had room for extensive extracts. We content ourselves with a 
single one. It relates to the Rev.Samuel Pearce. “I had not 
a great deal of intimacy with Mr. Pearce, but I knew him and 
heard him sufficiently to appreciate him, and to make me thank- 
ful that I had not to depend on report for his character or 
preaching. It may seem saying much, but I speak the words 
of truth and soberness,—when I have endeavored to form an 
image of our Lord as a preacher, Pearce has oftener presented 
himself to my mind than any other I have been acquainted 
with: not, however, as he began his ministry. Then he was too 
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rapid, and had a kind of tiptoe motion in the pulpit ; but after 
a while, when his delivery was distinguished by mildness and 
tenderness, and a peculiar unction derived not only from his 
matter but his mind. I cannot accurately convey the appear- 
ance and impression he made, yet I can see the one, and feel 
the other, even at this great distance of time. 

“Tf, after days of drought, in a summer’s evening, you have 
viewed from your window the rain from heaven, not falling in 
a pouring torrent, but in a kind of noiseless distillation, every 
drop soaking in, and sure to be useful, and you thinking of 
“the smell of a field which the Lord hath blessed”—that em- 
blem would aid you a little in conceiving of the mode and effeet 
of his address. He was a man of a most affectionate disposition 
and candid temper, having much of the meekness of wisdom 
and the wisdom of meekness. He was the first Baptist minis 
ter I ever heard use the Lord’s prayer, which he did as he 
ag before my sermon, when gra at Battersea for 

r. Hughes. There, too, I had my last interview with him. 
Mr. B—— had sent his carriage to town for two others and 
ourselves, and it was to take us back the next morning; but 
preferring to be by ourselves we privately took a boat, and re 
turned by water. In our conversation I well remember askin 
him what views of heaven he found the most attractive an 
affecting? He replied, ‘These have varied, (perhaps owing to 
some change in my condition or experience,) at different times; 
but for a good while past, I think my most delightful view of 
heaven has been derived from it as a place and state of blessed 
and endeared society, with Jesus at the Head. Hence I have 
frequently touched upon it in my sermons, and have more than 
once preached from such texts as these:—‘I beheld a great 
multitude,’ &c., and ‘by our gathering together unto him. 
‘He will present us together with you,’ &c.’ Thus we reached 
the stairs ot Blackfriars Bridge, and parted to meet no more 
till adieux and farewells are a sound unknown. But what a 
savor does communion with such a man leave upon the spirit! 
And how blamable are we in not turning our social moments 
to more account! for we never know but our present inter- 
course may be our final. 

“Though I was not a personal witness of the following occur- 
rence, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of recording it, from 
the testimony of one who was. r. Pearce was preaching on 
a public occasion ; the sermon was excellent and well arranged; 
but after he had appeared naturally to have ended it, he broke 
forth afresh; and what was arm f though excellent, seemed 
not to grow out of the particular subject of the discourse. 
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“ When it was over, Mr. Fuller, who had heard it, said, 
‘Mr. Pearce, will you allow me to ask a question? I much 
liked and admired your sermon, but did you make intentionally 
any alteration of or addition to it, in the close? because, valu- 
able as it was, it seemed not of a piece with the former parts.’ 
After a pause, Mr. Pearce said, ‘ Well, if I must answer, the 
case was this:—When I was uttering the last two or three sen- 
tences, I saw running up to the crowded place a poor man, 
wiping his face and head, and eager to hear. I thought this 

or creature had come from a distance, and it would be cruel 
to let him go away without hearing a word of the Saviour; 
and so my pride yielded to my pity, and I tried to be useful, 
by adding a few things, regardless of connection or order.’ 
And what said—not fastidious critics—but lovers of souls, and 
angels, and God, the Judge of all?” 

It gives us the greatest pleasure to have an opportunity to 
commend these volumes to the attention of our readers. ey 
breathe the spirit of genuine Christianity. There is no bigotry ; 
no fanaticism ; no narrow-mind@d sectarianism; but a teat 
expansive Christian love. It is Christianity carried into all the 
details of active life, animated with the breathings of grace, 
mercy, and peace. 
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Christ a Friend: Thirteen discourses, by Nenemtan Apams, D. D., Pastor of the 
Essex street Church, Boston. Second Edition. Boston: Published by John 
P. Jewett & Co. 1853. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This volume is a worthy companion of the author’s “ Friends of Christ.” It 
is written in the same pure style and abounds in the same fine trains of though 
and feeling. These are themes which are well suited to our author, and we 
hope to hear often from him on these and kindred topics. 


Sketches of Places and People Abroad. By W. Wetts Brown. With a memoir 
- — Boston: Published by John P. Jewett & Co. New Haven: 
4 ease. 


Mr. Brown was a delegate to the Peace Congress in Paris, in 1849. He has 
been abroad five years, and during this time has traveled above twenty-five 
thousand miles through Great Britainyaddressed more than one thousand pub- 
lic meetings, and lectured in a large number of Mechanics’ and Literary Institu- 
tions. He came in contact with many of the most distinguished men of Great 
Britain. We have in this volume the results of his observations. The volume 
is strictly 4 reprint, as it was first published in London, where it received the 
favorable notice of the press. We have found it a pleasantly written and in- 
teresting volume. It adds to the interest of the work, that it is written by 
fugitive slave; a man of character, and one of the many of those self-educated 
men with whom our country abounds. 


Ida May: a Story of Things Actual and Possible. By Many Lanepox. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & Company. New York: J.C. Derby. 1854. New 
Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The Actual and the Possible are not always the best materials of fiction. 
The Actual may be so rare as to be anaieed, and the Possible so far beyond 
the usual course of things as to possess little interest. We must confess that the 
story of this novel has so little plausibility as materially to detract from the 
pleasure of its perusal. The introduction of the childish conversation of Ida 
in the first chapter seems to us in very bad taste. Children, it is true, fre- 
quently make such remarks, and they strike us from the contrast between the 
infantileness of the speaker and the mysteriousness of the subject, but we 
should hardly think of introducing them into print. We, however, recognize 
much merit in the work, and wish it a wide circulation. 


The Sunbeam. Boston: Published by John P. Jewett and Company. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Jewett, Porter & Worthington. New York: Sheldon, Lamport 
& Blakeman. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 1855. 


This is a most enchanting volume; full of pleasant reading for children, and 
not without its interest, as we happen to know, to those of an older growth. 
Life Scenes of the Messiah. By Rev. Rurus W. Crank. Boston: Published 

y same. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


This book opens with a fine engraving of the Crucifixien. The work itself 
consists of a series of essays, of an instructive character, on events in the life 
of Christ. The whole number of essays is twenty-five. 
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Leaves from the Tree igdrasyl. By Marrua Russert. Boston: Jewett & Com- 
pany. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


We have found ourselves much interested in this volume. There is much 
that is open to criticism, but there is much more deserving of praise. 


The Mothers of the Bible. By Mrs. Saran G. Asnton, with an introductory 
essay by Rev. A. L. Stone. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 


This volume, attractive in its clear type and inviting pages, is evidently 
written by one who has faithfully studied the portraits, and who delights to 
clear away whatever may cover or obstruct, and to hold them up as models, 
or as warnings. Many attractive and beautiful features are brough¢ to light, 
which place these mothers in Israel before us in bold relief, and although man 
of the sketches are filled up by the pencil of faney, yet it so reverently an 
age “wy approaches the sacred word that we do not deem it unsafe or use- 
ess. The influence of this book, wherever read, will be to awaken interest in 
these mothers of ancient time, and excite a livelier appreciation both of their 
virtues and their errors, while stimulating to a more earnest search in the sa- 
ered word for those hid treasures only discovered by the devout and eager 
searcher after truth, 

We cannot, however, refrain from condemning the injustice of quoting at 
length two pieces from the pen of a living poet without the slightest acknowl- 
edgment, and trust that if the book arrives at a second edition this omission 
will be corrected. 


The Lamplighter. Seventy-third thousand. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 


This popular book comes to us in its latest edition, still unclaimed by its 
able authoress. It belongs to a style of light literature, where serious truth 
is associated with romance, and indicates a decided advance in the a 
taste from that to which some eminent publishers have pandered by the diffu- 
sion of their yellow-covered trash. 

The story of Gerty and Uncle True, contained in the first fifteen chapters, 
will always make the book a favorite. Many a mother will read to her little 
ones the story of the old fashioned lamplighter, whom they never see, but 
whose mysterious appearance children used to watch, as with torch and ladder 
he appeared in the gathering darkness, and slowly climbed one post after an- 
other, lighting up the dim oil lamps through the street, until he disappeared 
at the farthest corner. With the death of the lamplighter, the narrative be- 
gins to dim, although the mysterious Mr. Phillips and odd Miss Patty Pace are 
marked characters, which relieve somewhat the mass of people, who seem only 
introduced to prolong the story. Finely drawn scenes are scattered here and 
there, and the story only escapes being exciting, by a want of skillful arrange 
ment and condensation. 


Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good. By M. V. Cousin. Increas- 
ed by an Appendix on French Art. Translated, with the approbation of M. 
Cousin, by O. W. Wiest. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 
Broadway, and 16 Little Britain, London. 1854. pp. 391. 


Cousin, in a single sentence in the preface, defines the object of this work ;— 
“to collect in a body of doctrine the theories scattered in [his] works, and to 
sum . in just proportions, what men are pleased to call [his] philoso- 

hy. _ The lectures in this volume, he says, present a regular exposition of the 

octrine which was at first fixed in our mind, which has not ceased to preside 
over our labors.” This work is just what was needed, for it contains, he as- 
sures us, an exact expression of his convictions on the fundamental points of 
philosophic science. 

Cousin has been represented as an Eclectic; which indeed he is, but his 
electicism is not a mere collection of doctrines, but a system of truth which 
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underlies the doctrines of all the great schools of philosophy. His true doe. 
trine is Spiritualism—the doctrine which subordinates the senses to the spirit 
This doctrine, to use the eloquent words of Cousin, “teaches the spirituality 
of the soul, the liberty and responsibility of human actions, moral obligation, 
disinterested virtue, the dignity of justice, the beauty of charity; and be 
yond the limits of this world it shows a God, author and type of humanity, 
who, after having evidently made man for an excellent end, will not abandon 
him in the mysterious development of his destiny. This philosophy is the 
natural ally of all d causes. It sustains religious sentiment; it seconds 
true art, poesy wastes of the name, and a great literature; it is the support 
of right ; it equally repels the craft of the demagogue and tyranny; it teaches 
all men ta respéct and value themselves, and, little by little, it conducts human 
societies to the true republic, that dream of all generous souls which in our 
times can be realized in Europe only by constitutional monarchy.” 

With these views Cousin began hia studies in philosophy, with these he ends 
them. “Thank God,” he says, “time has rather strengthened than weakened 
our convictions, and we end as we began.” 

We have made these extracts from the preface, because they state succinctly 
the object of the work, and we assure our readers they will find the work to be 
what it purports to be. Great credit is due to Mr. Wight for his translations 
from this distinguished philosopher. 


Paley's Evidences of Christianity. With Notes and Additions by CHARLES 
Murray Narrne, M. A. New York: Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway, 
N. Y. 1855. 


How does this edition differ from others? In the first place, it differs from 
many others in being well printed and on good paper. In the second place, 
it differs from all others in being accompanied by a large number of notes from 
such men as Chalmers, Wardlaw, Hopkins, and also from the editor, explaining, 
correcting, and enlarging the original text. This is the best edition of Paley 
which has come within our knowledge. 


Jeanie Morrison: or the Discipline of Life. By the author of the “ Pastor's 
Family.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 1855. 


It is not often that the Carters descend from the heights of learned trea- 
tises, didactic essays, religious biography and sober, substantial realities, 
to fiction, but when they do, we may be sure there is a reason for it—that the 
reader will have no ground to complain of the change of diet with which th 
favor him. As to Jeanie Morrison, we love the name, and the character whie 
> represents, and so will our readers as soon as they become acquainted with 

er. 


Harper's Gazetteer of the World. To be completed in 10 Numbers. With spe- 
cial reference to the United States and British America. By J. Carvin Suma 
Everybody knows what a Gazetteer is, and all but the very idlest of readers 

know how valuable it is, asa book of reference. Such a work should be derived 

from reliable sources, be written in the most condensed manner, and be 
accompanied by good maps. The present work fulfills all these conditions. It 
is a most excellent Gazetteer. 


The Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. J.G. Woon, M. A. With four 
hundred and fifty original designs by Wit1am Harvey. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1854. 


This is a reprint of a valuable English work, published in 1852, and written 
by Rev. J. G. Wood of Merton College, Oxford. It is a most interesting vol 
ume. It is both scientific and popular. It is well written, the Scientific Latin 
names are accented, and the etymology given, while the engravings are life-like 
and original, being made expressly for the work. There is no more interesting 
volume on the subject. 
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Memoirs of Celebrated Characters. By Atrnonsz DeLamartine. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, Franklin Square. 1854. 


The object of this work is to give to the am pe a knowledge of the history 
of the race. The author supposes that the bulk of men look only at the great 
and prominent facts of history, and that, since these center around the great 
men of the world, the biographies of such characters will be the best way of 
imparting historical information to the mass of the people. Neither, he is of 
opinion, will it be necessary to go beyond the memoirs of a hundred such per- 
sons in order to give a sufficiently good idea of the progress of the race. But 
the author has a more particular reference to the French people. He says that 
French literature has been made for the court. “ We thought, we drew, we 
made verses, we wrote operas, for the court. We let profanity and vice paint, 
write, engrave, and sing, or rather howl, for the people.” In respect to the 
character of what they read, the French are far inferior to the Swiss, German, 
English, Scotch, and above all, the American people. It is to the credit of La- 
martine that he has sought to create a popular literature for the French people, 
which shall be suited to their higher wants. We make a single quotation. 
“For myself, in the matter of literary publicity, I would prefer being the little 
yolume, held in the hand of the old man, the matron, or the child, who have 
given a penny for it, than the magnificent gilt-edged quarto, printed on splen- 
did paper, illustrated with engravings, and bound in silk, and standing useless 
on the shelves of the rich man’s library.” 

The present volumes contain the memoirs of Nelson, Heloise, Columbus, Ber- 
nard de Palissy, the Potter, Roostam, Cicero, Socrates, Jacquard, Joan of Are, 
Cromwell, Homer, Gutenberg, Fenelon ;—a medley of names, but to be re-ar- 
ranged in the concluding portion of the work. The memoirs are very attract- 
ive, and will find readers far beyond the bounds of France—and if not sold for 
a penny, we presume it is at a sum which any one can afford. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Conysearg, M. A., Late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Rev. J. S. Howson, M. A, 
Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. In two volumes, New 
York: Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau street. 1854. 


The English edition of this work has already passed under review in our 
pages. It#eceived notice and just commendation in our February number, a 
year ago. We are glad to see this American edition from the press of Mr. Scrib- 
ner, who has issued the work, without abridgment, at only half the cost of 
the London edition. In reference to its value we have little more to say. Let 
every religious teacher, and especially every candidate for the ministry, consult, 
peruse, and study it. It invites this attention and will repay it well. It con- 
tains a noble picture of the great Apostle, taking us with him on all his 
missionary journeys, and taking us to his heart by the view it affords of the 
experiences of his inner life. It is an unequaled picture too of his times, 
abounding in Geographical and Historical information, and bringing before us 
= and scenes with the distinctness of descriptions from an eye-witness. 

tis replete with the results of patient and accurate scholarship, and is scarce- 

ly less interesting than instructive. No work has appeared, for a long time, 
which, in our judgment, contributes so much to elucidate the New Testament 

rtion of the sacred word. The minister of the gospel, who studies it, will 

nd his mind enriched and his beart quickened. Many an old idea will be vi- 

talized, many a new one received. e boundaries of his knowledge of the 
Bible will be widely extended, and he will thus be qualified for worthier min- 
istrations in the pulpit. 

Nor do we commend this work to ministers alone, but also to intelligent pri- 
vate Christians. It will be found a fascinating picture of a wonderful man, 
full of noble thoughts and inspiring scenes in the careerof Paul. We think 
too that the new version of his epistles, which it contains, will contribute not 
4 little to give freshness, and so an added interest to thoughts which, from be- 
| often read in the common version, have, in a measure, lost their real sig- 

cance to the reader’s mind. We wish the work an extensive circulation. 
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The Life of P. T. Barnum. Written by himself. Redfield, 110 and 112 Nas. 
sau Street, N. Y. New Haven: T. H. Pease. pp. 404. 


We have read this book, impelled partly by curiosity, and partly by its 
amusing character. But though we have read it, we are somewhat at 4 loss to 
know what to make of it. For Mr. Barnum is so fond of myatification, and 
we learn from the book he lays his plans so far ahead of their execution, that 
for aught we know, we may be lending our pages to some new imposture in no. 
ticing it. 

However, supposing it to be a veritable autobiography, and oniy an ordinary 
book-selling speculation, we will give our views of it. 

Mr. Barnum belongs to that large class of Yankees who delight in a practi- 
eal joke, and he has in addition the rarer quality of perfect good humor. He 
has done his part in that line of fun, but he has not escaped unscathed himself, 
and he is too fond of a good thing, not to acknowledge himself taken in, when 
it is well done. We conjecture it is this feature of his character that has led 
him into his various impositions upon the credulity of men, not less than the 
direct object of interest. We doubt not the gains have been acceptable enough, 
but we fancy the laugh in his sleeve as he saw one after another of his shrewd 
friends entrapped, has been no small part of the remuneration. But what 
shall we say of the many things said which were not, in the various imposi- 
tions he has practised upon the community? Of course, there is but one name 
for them. But, still, there are degrees of guilt in falsification. We will give 
him the benefit of his plea:—that the business of a showman is a trade, and 
that every trade has its tricks. That is very true, and in point of principle, 
we see no difference between Mr. Barnum’s saying that Gen. Tom Thumb was 
eleven years old when he was but five years, than the trader’s caving that his 
= cost eleven dollars when they did not cost but five dollars. We see no dif- 
erence between the untrue statements by which Mr. Barnum converts an old 
negro woman of 80 into Joice Heth of 160 years, than those extraordina- 
ry book notices which can convert “ Fashion and Famine” into the Great Work 


of the age, or those yet more extraordinary = by which tons of solid divini- 


ty have been traded off as if it were so much light literature. No doubt there 
are tricks enough in trade, but that fact does not settle the question. 

We also give Mr. Barnum the benefit of the plea that people have got the 
worth of their money, but still the original fault—the untruth—remains and 
cannot be done away with by any subsequent act. We do not think it possi- 
ble that any sound moralist can justify these falsifications. 

It is with sincere regret we are obliged to condemn this, which is so impor- 
tant a feature in his biography. For there are many things we like. We be- 
lieve that there has never been anything immoral in his shows and that the 
American Museum has been carefully guarded against administering to the 
vices of men. We feel under the greatest obligation to him for the great en- 
terprise of bringing Jenny Lind into this country. We feel grateful for his 
many exertions in the cause of temperance, and we think no one can read the 
account of his conversion, as he calls it, to the total abstinence principle with- 
out believing in the sincerity with which he adopted it and with which he has 
continued to labor in the cause of temperance. The manner in which he speaks 
of his wife and children would save him, with us, from any undue severity of 
criticism which might seem to be called for; and we cannot but think that 
Mr. Barnum himself will yet confess the weakness of his defense for the mit 
representations and untruths which he has used in his calling, as a showman. 


Scripture Portraits: or Sketches of Bible Characters, especially designed for 
the Family Circle. By Jonatuan Brace. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1854. 
12mo. pp. 341 


These sketches of prominent personages in the Old Testament were origit- 
ally prepared for the Mother’s Magazine and Family Monitor. They were re 
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eeived with so much favor, that the publisher issued them in a collected form. 
They are short, simple, written in an attractive style, and animated with a re- 
ligious spirit. They are well fitted for the Sunday reading of young persons, 
and will, we doubt not, be welcomed and valued in many families. 


A Practical Grammar : in which words, phrases, and sentences are classified 
according to their offices, and their relation to each other. Illustrated by a 
complete system of Diagrams. ByS. W. Crarx, A.M. Sixth edition. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 218. 


Analysis of the English Sentence, designed for advanced classes in English Gram- 
mar. By A.S. Wexcn, A. M., Principal of Michigan State Normal School. 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 264. 

Both these works lay claim to a more philosophical method of Grammar and 

Analysis, than the ordinary English Grammars exhibit. We commend them to 

the examination of teachers as worthy of their attention. 


Colton’s Greek Reader.—A Greek Reader, consisting of new selections and notes 
with references to the principal Grammars now in use. By J. O. Cotton, M. 
A.. formerly Tutor in Greek in Yale College. Third edition, revised and fur- 
nished with new References and Notes, together with the Notes and Lexicon 
of Hoyt’s edition. By Henry M. Colton. New Haven: Published by Dur- 
rie & Peck. 1855. 

The above title sufficiently indicates the origin and structure of this work, 
which in its general character is well-known in many portions of New England. 
We notice it now only to point out the qualities peculiar a present edition. 
The minute references to Grammars in order to verify and explain the struc- 
ture and sense of the text—a feature which has distinguished the book from 
the first—have been arranged according to the successive topics in which the 
substance of grammar usually appears. Crosby’s Greek Grammar has been 
used throughout the work, along with that of Sophocles. The last, named 
Grammar is not the latest or “ New Edition,” but the one before that, called 
the 2d edition; which was issued by Mr. H. Huntington & Co., of Hartford, 
and, as we understand, is kept stillin print. Another excellence, peculiar to 
this edition, is the analysis of words and sentences made in accordance with 
the beautiful principles of the new or Beckerian philology—principles which 
accord with the truest and deepest philosophy of language, and are fast gaining 
an extensive sway over the scholarship of the land. Publicly and highly com- 
mended by some of our most eminent classical students, and issued mechanical- 
ly in the best style, this edition is confidently presented to the notice of Ameri- 
ean teachers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Lady's Almanac, for 1854. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Jewett, Proctor & Worthington. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


The publishers have made a most acceptable offering to the taste of those for 
whom this little volume was prepa 


The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge, for the year 1855. 
Boston: Philips, Sampson and Company. London: Trabner & Co., 12 Pat- 
ernoster Row. Paris: Hector Bossange. New Haven: T. H. Pease. 


A Sermon preached at the Dedication of the First Congregational Church, Natick, 
Mass., Nov. 15, 1854. By Rev. Exias Nason, Pastor of the Church. Boston: 
8. Whipple & Co., 100 Washington street. 


The Library Reporter and Book-buyer’s Guide. A Quarterly Record of old and 
new books, American and Foreign, principally Theological. Terms Seventy- 
five cents a year. Boston: Press of the Franklin Printing House, 210 Wash 
ington street. 


_ We have also received Beecher’s Papal Conspiracy Exposed and Protestant- 
ism Defended. . 
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ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 


Quarterly list of Ordinations and Installations. 


Rev. B. R. Allen, installed Pastor of the First Church in Marblehead, Mass, 
Mr. I. A. Bent, ordained Pastor of the Church in Cornwall, Ct. 

Rev. Edmund K. Alden, installed Pastor of the Church in Lenox, Mass. 
Mr. Stephen Fenn, ordained Pastor of the Church in Torringford, Ct. 

Rev. William C. Scofield installed Pastor of the 2d Church in Milford, Ct. 
Rev. J. D. Farnsworth, installed Pastor of the Church in Scotland, Mass, 
Mr. Henry M. Parsons, ord. Pastor of the First Church in Sprinfield, Mass, 
Rev. H. B. Elliot, inst. Pastor ~f South Ninth st. Ch. in Williamsburg, L. 1. 

. Edwin H. Nevin, D. D., inst. Pastor of the Church in Walpole, Mass. 

. Willis Lord, installed Pastor of the First Church in Fairfield, Ct. 

. Charles Packard, inst. Pastor of the Church in New Gloucester, Mass, 

. Joseph Vaill, D.D., inst. Pastor of the Second Church in Palmer, Mass. 

C. i A. Bulkley, installed Pastor of the Second Church in Winsted, Ct. 

. Jonathan Crane, installed Pastor of the 26th st. Church, New York. 

. J. B. Arnold, inst. Pastor of the First Church in South Coventry, Ct. 
Mr. Charles D. Lothrop, ord. Pastor of the Second Ch. in East Attleboro, Mass 
Rev. Lewis Pennell, inst. Pastor of the Ch. in West Stockbridge Centre, Mass. 
Rev. H. Beebe, installed Pastor of the Church in West Haven, Ct. 

Rev. F. B. Wheeler, installed Pastor of the Church in Saco, Me. 

Mr. Edwin Hall, Jr., ordained Pastor of the Church in New Hartford, Ct. 

Rev. Nathaniel Richardson, inst, Pastor of the North Cong. Ch., Lane’s Cove, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Mr. Orrin W. White, ordained Pastor of the Free Cong. Ch. in Olmsted, 0. 

Rev. William A. Stearns, D.D., inaugurated President of Amherst College, 
and installed Pastor of College Church. 

Mr. J. E. Barry, ordained Evangelist at Boston, Mass. 

Rey. J. R. Brown, installed Pastor of the Church in East Longmeadow, Mass 

Mr. 8. Bourn, ordained Pastor of the Church in Flushing, L. L. 

Mr. G. W. Connitt, ordained Pastor of the Church in Deep River, Ct. 

Rev. J. A. Hood, installed Pastor of the Church in Pittsford, N. H. 

Mr. Timothy Hazen, ordained Pastor of the Church in Dalton, Mass. 

Rev. Eusebius Hall, installed Pastor of the Church in Aquebogne, L. L 

Mr. Charles A. Aiken, ordained Pastor of the Church in Yarmouth, Me. 

Mr. I. H. Patrick, ordained Pastor of the Church in Bedford, Mass. 

Rev. George Thatcher, installed Pastor of the Church in West Meriden, Ct. 

Rev. S. P. Fay, installed Pastor of the Church in Dayton, O, 

Mr. Henry Pratt, ordained Pastor of the Church in Dudley, Mass, 

Mr. Lyman Cutler, ord. Pastor of the Elliott Church in Newton Corner, Mass. 

Rev. James O. Murray, inst. Pastor of the Second Ch. in South Danvers, Mass. 

Rev. Franklin B. Doe, installed Pastor of the Church in Lancaster, Mass, 

Mr. Edward D. Chapman, ordained Pastor of the First Cong. Ch. East Sugar 
Grove, Pa. 

Rev. W. H. Phelps, installed Pastor of the Church in Monterey, Mass. 

Rev. Henry Adams, installed Pastor of the Church in Peoria, Tih 





